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FOREWORD , • • 

. Smitheast Alternatives, serving 2500 students, is a five year federally funded project 
designed to explore alterrratives in education. Students may choose to attend Marcy Open 
School, Pratt Continuous Progress School, Tuttle Contemporary School (all having kinder- 
garten through 6th grade levels)., the Free School {K-12), or Marshall University High 
School {6-12) wfiich offers alternatives within the sphool. Southeast Alternatives not only 
offers choices in educational modes, but also strives to increase community participation in 
the educational process and seeks to .^ecentralife the administrative structure. , A strongs 
Community Education program* brings together the wjiole community with ^programs 
available morning, afternoon arid evening seven days a week. Ongoing evaluation measures 
the progress of the project. A Teacher Center serves as the hub of staff development and 
teacher training and operates with Minneapolis PCi6lic Schools, University of IV1innesota,and 
federal resources. 

Teachers, "administrators, students, parents and school board members have contributed 
the twenty articles contained in the SEA Journal- These Individuals have frankly discussed 
accomplishments, shortcomings and concerns for the future, thus giving substantive insights 
into the five year federally funded project. * 

The. publication further reflects the efforts of Southeast Ah^rnatives to involve many 
people the. educational process. 

. Special recognition and thanks also must be given here to Dr. James Kent, former 
director of Southeast Afternativcs. - 

His courageous leadership and dedication to providing a humane environment for those 
Involved in education have caused many changes In public education in Minneapolis during 
the past eight years. . ^ • . - - 

Sally French^ Editor 
' ^ October, T975 






A collection of twenty essays by people who, have been involved in the Spu^least 
Alternatives project during the past five years. J - - - 
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Education for tiie 



ice not 





By Dr. James K. Kent . 



**We must break •our patterned ways of thought and reassert that> 
students must .be treated as individuals in a hum^^ne learning environ- 



ment. 



To dare to speak to the awesome |ppic of alter-, 
native education these days with any degree of 
clarity is a humbling experience because there are 
no easy answers. H. l^. Mencken once said. ''There 
15 a solution to cu^ry problem, simple, quick, and 
wrong.'* It must be asserted that there ar& i30 
paiiaceas in public education a;id certainty not in 
the alternative schools ijipvement. Rather, alter- 
native* schools should be viewed as. one sensible' 
way to demonstrate what so many know so well - 
that children leam in myriad, ways, that effective, 
teaching strategies vary, and that parents, students, 
faculties and, staffs have a jight to be involved in 
schoo*! decisions fojr, after ajl, we ar« public insti^ 
tutions under elected citizen boards of educationT 

It would be appropriate to begin with an over- 
view of the national alternative^ schools movement 
and its Minneapolis city -wide environment before 
presenting some of it^ particular application in 
Southeast Alternatives. As a practicing adminis^- 
.trator in the field, I hope that my observations of 
various facets of our efforts mi^t be releyant. to 
your interests artd concerns.^ 

Before, developing this overvie\v, one should 
acknowledge the proposition that change, evolu- 
Oi lary and^jevolulionary, is the dominant facl 



^nd factor of our time. Margiatet Mead speaks of 
the prefigurative cultural revohition,GiarIesKeich 
speaks of Consciousness HI, arid \t seems wise to 
say that no significant or lasting* issue can be in- 
telligently considered without reference- to ^fiange.^ 
I belieVQ* our society old and young alike *-We 
undergoing a pl"qfound cultural revolution arid 
the so-called, problems of the schools' are the 
problems of society at laige, . , 

Like it or not, if we are to deal meaningfully 
with educational reforni - we must break our 
patterned ways of thought and reassert once more 
that students must be treated as. individuals In a 
humane learning envirpnmeBt. If you accept the 
propositign that we do live in a revolutionary 
changing sodety, let us alsd acknowledge Alvin 
Toffler*s observation in Future SHock: '^successful 
cqping with rapid change will require most o(us [ 
to adopt a new stance toward the^fuiu^'e, a^neyv 
sensitive awareness of the role it plays in the 
presefit . . . fand) the disturbing fact 'is%(ii the 
vast majority ^of people, including the educated 
and otherwise sophisticated people, find_ the idea 
of change so threatening that they attimpt to 
deny its existence. . - 

To mention alternative schooling in 1971 as a 
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public schools reform strategy was akin to J5na- 
tilan Livingston Seagull standing in the Center for 
.Shanie surrounded b> the disapproving roar of 
his fellow gulls and being banished to a soUtarj 
life on .the Far Oiffs. Whfle we might chuckle 
today , many of us here know the sometimes lonely 
existence of life in the unknown and often un- 
knowable world. Alternative schooling in a public 
school system is the ppening of Pandora^s box to 
the.hulrtcane .w\nds of change. Sometimes there * 
are fair winSs'but a/tenJhe£e..S^e.sto^5r seas as 
we search, for more effective instructional pro- 
grams testing and breaking the Council Flock's 
comfortable ahd accepted ways. This is by way of 
acknowledging that the climate for discussin^and 
developing alternative schooling has become more 
acceptabfe in recent years iTut both for good and 
bad reasons. 

There, are a variety of motivation^ that have 
drawn people to support the altenratrve schools 
, movement. This writer should disassociate himself 
from those who are using the movenientto destroy 
-the public school system and those wh^ would 
use us to create or maintain racially segregated 
•schools, exclusively white or predominarttly ^ 
■minority group. I wpujd also- disassociate myself 
^rom those who use the movement to cop out of 

— . •• \. . .. ^ ^ 

The movement natidrialty hassdme. 
scalawags 1. . . but a g*rowmg body 
of research can't be swept under 
our administrators' rugs any longer." 

V . : J • 

4 

teaching the "mastery of basic, skills. Let's be can- 
.did. The alternative schqpls movement nationally 
has some scalawags and carpetbaggers but, in my 
judgment, it contains an O.i^rwhelming percentage 
of educators and citizens who simply^ don*t regard 
the status quo in Minneapolis or elsewhere as the 
most effective e4ucatiQnal, system if one really 
wants to treat different individual children differ- 
ently. ^Jfais is not to (Ji^arage our ^cliools. It is 
to recognize a growing body of jesearch, evalua- 
tions^ and informed opinions that simply can't be^ 
swept under our. administrator?* fugs any longer. . 
. While it is true fh^t altemafive school people 
represent many shades and stripes of edM<:ational ^ 
philosophies and value systems^'it has onjiy be^^n. 
true in recent years within the .public^schobl 
sejctor that the alternative schools movement has 
begun to develop, , " 



It, 'is generalfy agreed 4iat there Have 1>een 
different types of school? for decades fdrparticu: 
lar groups of children sudi as vcncational'^schoplsi 
private and parochial schools, and spedal educa- 
tion institutions. Too, often a family's econoiriic; 
status, reli^ous beliefs, op a studehf*^' ieaming 
disability determined the school these students 
attended. Some bfthese might be deemed altemtf' 
tive schools, others would npt One^s operatiohai 
definition of an alternative school is all-importanr 
for a common point pf discussion and direction.^ 
Of course, there is no consensus agreement in the 
' educational community about a definition but I 
vvould hazard one. \ - 

' While thei^ are probably as many definifid^' 
of alternative schools as there are alternative 
school^, in,.^cerit years tjie tem has generally^ 
included these, characteristics: . , . — • - 

1. Students -enroll yoluntarfly and the^ educa- 
tional consumers - stud en ts and tneir parents 
- detennine fteiir dieice among programs, . 
nof administrators or faculty tnembers. 

2. The program is a total curriculum Tor Jhe 
■whole day and provides the range of curricu- 
lum offerings including the bade skflls and 
.affective learnings.'* "1 

- 3. The local^scltool community of students, 
parentsrfaculties arid administrators are .the . 
key.decision making community and all these 
groups are;subSfahtivcly ihvblved in the-plan- 
ning, development, operatipi),.andevaluatibri 
of the schopL ^ - - ' ' . ' 

. With this definition of altexnative schools in 
mind and acknowled^g the^. pervasiveness of 
change in society, one would assert no; significant 
and lasting changes iniHe eddcatiohal experiences 
vdll result unless and until education 'sparticipahts 
— parents^ students, faculties and principals - are 
provided full access to that school's decision inak- 
ing^processes arid encouraged to make educational 
decisions that make the most sense to them.- 

Full participation in the many decfeion making 
processes is at the he^rt of any* open, responsive, 
alternatives apprQacfT^Jfothing less will suffice. 
Our present idea of what public education is and 
should be is absurdly- narrow for the world. of 
revolutionary change our children will inherit. 
' Education ^ for .the iridividual and as Charles 
Reich states so well in The Greening of America: 
. ^ . he (should) leam to search for and develop 
Mis own potential his own individuality, his own 
uniqueness. That is what the word educate literally 
means. What we urgently n^ecTis . . . tjte expansion 
of each individual - a pfocesB continuing thrpU^h 
life, in a word', education for intelligent choice 
makin|f for an unknow^blp future. 
* As»a ^ity ^nd as a j)ublic school system, how^ 
ha3 Minneapolis responded in the past Yew years 
to' the alternative schfool movement? What Jjind 



of epviromnent was conducive to this t>pe of_ ^ 
programming? It must be remembered that the 
Minneapolis Schools, suffered from all the ills 
usuaDy associated with large urban districts but 
a few^short years ago. too many poor test scores^ . 
of students in basic skills, old and inadequate* 
facilities, limited funding, dissatisfied parents, i 
growing minority poptflation, and inadequately 
trained faculty with few opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, and the list could go on and on. 
• 'Suffice it to say that under the. leadership of ia 
remarkable Board of Educatipn and Superinten- 
dent John B. Davis, this situation Kas been prac- 
tically reversed-since 1957. 

During 1970-7 Kit became apparent that many 
white parents were leaving Or threatening to leave 
the city o\cx the desegregation/integration effort. 



major focus on the documentation and 'evaluation 
of t"he projects, experimental schools will serve as 
a. bridge from research, demonstration, and^^xperi^ 
mentation to actual school pi:acdce," 

In the spring of 1971, SEA was funded to t^t 
the concept of comprehensive change including- 
such variables as schoohorganization and govern- 
ance, curriculum development, fee. use of forma- 
tive evaluation ip decision making, community 
and student involvement, arid teacher training 

-broadly defined., ' . 

^Minneapolis de^pided upon the alternatives 
schools fheme and selected the geographic area 
known as'Southeast for the project. SEA stands 
for parent choice of schools'. Five schools of the 
85 schools in the district are in the project. Kke^ 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull we spent many days 



"Comprehensive ineans the provision of sufficient educational options and alter-, 
native sciiools so a^^ learners could meet with success . . , 



Other large parent groups were pressuring the 
Board for an open school. Minneapolis had none* 
Student dropouts and pushouts were another con- 
cern. Out of these and^her concerns grew the 
genesis of Southeast Alternatives. . ' 

What was called for was the necessity of design- 
ing educational opportunities based Ofi the knowl- . 
edge of hojv children learn. We are familiar with 
the thousands of piecemeal changes thrust upon 
the national scene in the past - the new math, 
team teaching, environmental educatjon, pro- 
g^^^mmed "instruction, modular scheduling and all 
.the resjt. This • piecemeal approach to dftnge 
brought some successes and many failures as 
massive national reform efforts in curriculum 
development, compensatory- education, and inte- 
grated education were tried. At the end pf the 
1960's a different reform approach was propose. — 
This different approach was espoused in the 
President's 1970 education message to the Con- 
gress arid by the end^of that year the national 
government had created the Experimental Schools 
Program in the Office of Education to test the 
efficacy of comprehensive- change. 

The Office of Education stated its rationale of 
the new Experimental Schools Program. "Dissatis- 
fied with the results , of piecemeal or individual 
component changes, educators have sought the 
opportunity to address thef need for total change 
by placing a number of promising practices into 
operation. The first phase of the new Experimental 
Schools program of the Office of Education is 
designed to test and demonstrate the. relative 
efficacy of combinations of promising practices. 
By supporting a limited number ,of large-scale 
^^oeriments of comprehensive programs with^a 



alone testing our wings as we, ventured out beyond 
^ the Far Qiffs and we learned mote each day . While 
fo some comprehensivce meant an approach to 
school improvement, to others it meant the prod- 
uct or results of implementing a combination of 
promising practices in concert. Comprehensive' 
in this lafter sense means the provision of sufficient 
educational options and alternative schools so that 
all learners could meet with, success in the pro- 
gram of their dioice. It is to this latter concept bf, ^ 
comprehensive' change that the SEA program i^' 
committed as parents, students, and faculti^ 
become the key decision makers. 

Southeast Minneapolis Jiad 29,749 citizen^m 
its community in 1970 witfi 17^% of those families 
on aid to dependent children status. Seventy-five 
. percent of the areaVchildren are recorded asiiving 
^vith 'both parents and a like percentage of the 
adults have completed a high school education. 
Economic diversity is also evident by t^^ 1970 
Census figures with 14% of families' tncomes' 
under S4,000; 43% of families were "between 
S4,000 and SIQ^OOO; and 42% were over S10,000. 
The racial compo;sition of the five alternative 
schools in ,1974:75 was 81% majority group menf- 
bers and 19% minority group members. Over 500 
of Southeast's 2,200 public school students have 
ti"ansferred into, the Southeast Schools from out- 
side the geographic "attendance area to get the, 
alternative program »of their choice. Southeast'3 
adult population also contains jnany students 
attending the main campus of the University of 
Minnesota. Southeast is bounded by the Mississippi 
River on its western border, by St. Paul on' its 
east and composed of a bewildering amalgamation 
of railroad yards, factories, flour mills, commercial 

" . 5 
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shppping areas, resfdential "neighboriibods, and 
housing projects. Southeast has a citizenry, and 
public school popxilation which isjf& diverse as 
almost qity American urban area can project 5i ' 
creafing a tolerance for diverse education options. 

, Prioj to 1970-71 the Southeast public schools 
were somewhat typical of those in the remainder 
of the aty although several innovative practices • 
were in evid^ence. Four ^parate K-6 neighborhood 
elementary schools exis^, with each having its 
own*textbook basal curriculum. There was a single 
secondary school, grades 7-12, to which all, stu- 
dents were expected to attend/Th? grades 7-9 
junior high school currjculum was required while 
the senior high was on the standard semester or 

- year-long course plan. 

What were, the project-wide goals established 
for Southeast Alternatives? Qearly the fqur main 
goals related .directly to tliose major parts of the 
definition given to alternative education. The, four 
project-wide go^ls were and are as follows. 

SeaGoqIs 
^ ' ■ . 't 
L **Providing a curriculum which helps children 

•master b^ic skills ' ' C . 

2. ^The project \vill test four alternative, school 
styles (K-6) and selected options in schooling 
programs for grad^ 7-12, articulated iipon 

, the elementary alternatives.^ 

3. "TTie project will test decentralized govern-, 
ance with some transfer of decision-making 

^ " power from both 't)ie Minneapolis Board of 
Education and. the central administration of 
the IVf inneapolis.Public Schools.'' ^. 

4. "The project will test comprehensive changed' 
over a five year period from 6/1/71-6/30/76, \ 
combining promising school practices in a 

. mutually reinforcing design. Curriculum, staff 
. training, administration, te;iaching methods, 
internal research, and governance in SEA 
make up the main - mutually reinforcing 
parts.'* , 

A thirty member school community planning 
team, composed-of faculty, parents, pnncipalsarid 



**A thirty member school commu- 
ir-^rNty planning team developed the 
\^J:oposarm competition with. 489^ 
scmol districts nationwide/' 



high school students, developed the. proposal 
which was in keeping with the emphasis on local- 
ised decjision making. This proposal waj^ enthusias- 
tically supported by the central administration | 
.the School Bpard, and ultimately won in competi- 



rUmi, with 489 sthoo! .districts nation-wide. 

^^^Tirough extendve invqlvement of faculties and 
parents^ four alternative programs were delineated 
each with its.different educational philosophy, iU, 
gumptions about, learning and knowledge, and 
its Expression of parental values and .perceived 
chndren*s needs. These streams of educational 

. philosophy and practice range along a continuum 
at the elementaiy level from the Tuttle Contem- 
porary Schopl to Pratt Continuous Pjrogressto the^ 
Many Open School to the Southeast Free Scfax>ol/ 

"The Free School, being a K-12 programV also 
serves secondary youth. At ^farshall-University a 
student sdf-registtatipa trimester electiyes pro^' 

, gram was established at the senior high level, while 
fdr grades 6-& the faculty has been reorganized 
into teaching teams in the middle school program 
and serves as extensions of the open, continuous 
progress and graded contemporary elementary 
alternatives. /parents, of "sixth** graders can elect 
to have thpir students remain attiie^eihentary 
pi'd'gram or enter the Middle Schoof^gram dur- 
ing the school year. 

The fact that each alternative program has a. 
rich history jand practice to draw upon has been 
well stated jn a 1972 Harvaird Educati[onal Review 
article by Cawrence Kohlbeig and Rochelle Mayen 
they identified three "streams" of educatioj^i as ^ 
being romanticism (free school), progressive^ess 

h ' 
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"Each alternative program has a rich ^ 
history to draw upon • 



(open education), and cultural transmission (con- 
temporary). ^ . . 

Continuous progress is also built upon the cul-v, 
lural transmission philosophy but rrioVes children 
*^hrough a- basic curriculum on an individualized 
basis according to a childts learning rate, 

A free school based on "romantic" principles 
definejs knowledge and reality in terms of the im- 
mediate inner experiences of the self. There is no, 
set body of knowledge through which all children , 
must pass or that all children mytst learn* Skills and 
achievements are not satisfying in tljemselves but 
only as a means of individual awareness, happiness 
and mental health. Survival skills are stressed, but - 
the free school community of parents, teachers, ' 
and students, especially, establish the cyrriculun). 
Romanticism is ^tithetical to the cultural trans- 
mission philosophy jvhich has dominated Western 
^nd American society over the years^. Simply put 
this view holds that, education consists of trans- 
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mittihg a set body of knowledge, skilk, arid values 
of -the culture to all students. The teaching faculty 
largely determines ^¥hat is to be taught wh^re, 
when and how. ' • 

In the Tattle Contemporary program cMIdren. 



'The intent is nat to compare pro- 
grams to find the_b:est one. Rather 
ft is to evatuate the objectives each 
program has established ..." 



are largely grouped by single age grade levels while , 
at Pratt, an ungraded team teaching approach is 
used. 

.Progressivism is the other basic philosophy 
cited by Kohlberg and Mayer. In this open school 
alfernatjve approach, knowledge Is equated, not, 
with inner experience like the romantics nor with 
soAetal definitions of reality, but with the resolu- 
tHjQ experienced by an indivi dual inte racting with 
one's environment. Piaget*s theory of intellectual 
development has been richly drawn upon by open 
education proponents in recent decides. 

Within^ each alternative mode of edupation, 
mastery of basic skills in. the cognitive and affective ' 



areas have been emphasize^ in different ways. ' 
date after four year§, both the city-Svide norm 
referenced tests and' an independent outside 
evaluation^ team's objective based mathematics, ^ 
and^^^reading testftig prograhf have both indicated 
that studentsiin all four alternative elementary, 
programs :.are learnings well. The Inte^nt is not to 
compare programs to find the best one. Rathe^^ 
the purpose is to evaluate the. objectives each 
prdgraip^ has i^tablished^ for those families ^hat 
select dhat partrcolar program. This evidence, has 
reftJted those who woiild claim that cl^il^r^nidon't 
learn to read well in open, continuous progress, 
and free. schools^ In short, we feel that the project- ' 
wide goals of mastery of basic skills and of provid- 
ing, distinct alternative modes of education ire 
beiiig met well. 

In reference to the third goal of governance and 
decision making, the project haS pioneered many 
approaclies in Minneapolis. Again, to harken bacR 
to the definition of an alternative program,, there, 
nmst be substantive invoWement of parents, facul- 
ties, principals and students in determining their 
own program* Several examples could be cited as 
illustrative: ^ . * 

1 . Parents have th.eir choice of programs and 
. , can change schools if they wjsh. 

,2. Each school has it3 own advisory ,cpuncil ' 
that range from the Southeast Free Schoors 




V Governing Board to »the Tut tie PTA. 

3. A Southeast Council with elected^student, 
parents, faculfy and commiiiiity 4gencj[ 
representatives gave^major direction to me as 

' . area dicdctor. 

C ~~~ ^ 

/^Southeast AlteFnatrves cou^d not 

sustain the instructional prpgram 
%fthbuf this fahtasfic community 
participation In their^^schools . . 

T— ^ 

- > ' , \. 

4. A Management Team^of adi^inistrators, K-12 
staff and two parenjts have managed by a . 
consensus process the- program budget of 
over 3 million annually/ 

5. Student determination of many curticular^ 
^ offerings flourish at^ all five, schools ranging 

. from Pratt's interest electlves \o Nicy's. 
Community Day tA Marshall-University^ self-, 
registration system. 

6. A community volunteer program regularly 
' bjings in over 200 parentsi, citizens^ and other 

volunteers into the five schools each week, 
' and the community education program that 
had but 75 adults four years ago coming one 
night to classes now embraces over 4,000 
students ani adults weekly. Yes, one can 
truthfully say that the schools and commu- 
nity are interdependent in alternative educa- 
tion. ; 
Southeast Alternatives, where parent satisfac- 
tion runs from 75 to 98 percent at the five school^, 
jimply couldj not sustain the Instructional pro- 
gram without this fantastic community participa- 
tion in their schools. ' ^ m 

A final illustration of decimtralized decision 
making and governance woyfa be the Teacher 
Center, Tlie Center started in Southeast Alterna- 
tives in 19721 as. a way of halving an elected group 
pf i^aculty, siaff, and parents determine curri^lum 
and staff develoj^Jment priorities and to fund pro- ♦ 
' grams. The^following year, the University of Minne- 
sota cdftcluded a formal contractual agreement 
with the.Minneapolis^School Board, and today 
the Teacher Center stands acknowledged national- 
ly as an innovative approach. The institutional 
support of the Center is an integral part of the 
development effective educational alternatives 
for students as well as a premier setting /or the 
implementatipn of various alternative ways of 
delivering preservice and inservice training pro- 
grtims. As an institutional partnershipjn education 
the Teacher Center is a model worthy of state and 



national emulation. 

The question is often a^ked, whither alternative 
education? Speaking of Minneapolis,, the direction 
Is unmistakenly clear. Alternative education for 
all students is a School Board formal cdmniitment 
Due to the initial success of Southeast Alternatives 
in 1973, the School Board unanimously approved 

— liberal, moderate and conservative — the creation 
of a dty-wide alternative educational system at 
the eleftjentary level by September, 1976. During 
the 1974-75 school year, there have been almost 
8,000 students, or 30 percent of the elementary 
age population, who are jn parent dioice of alter- 
native' programs. At the^^secondary/ level, the 
•Schpol Board voted in October, 1974 — again 
unanimously r-. in favor of alternative programs 
city^wid^e. , ^ 

r — ' — ^ — ' 

"Alternative education for all (MPs/ 
students is a school board formal 
\ commitment^' 

\ ' ' J 

The city's interest in elementary alternatives 
has resulted in a re-examination of secondary pro- 
grams and the attempt is being made — in Marshall- 
University's Middle School program and elsewhere 

- to provide acontinuity of learning environments 
andean articulated K-12 curriculum for families to 
choose among. , ' 

Substantial changes have been made in what 
once might have been called traditional junior 
high programs. Minneapolis has reorgarfzed ^most 
of these schools to provide faculty teaching teams, 
seventh and eighth grade centers, and a vast ex- 
pansion of electives and options. At the senior 
^igh level when students increasingly make their 
own decisions and articulate the ir educational 
program, all ten high schools moved to a cominon 
trimester student self-registration model iiT*1974, 
pioneered at Marshall-University, The expectation 
is that students will use the city as their. learning 
laboratory and take courses off campus, in voca- 
tional centers, at other high schools and in learning 
stations in community, civic, business, and cultural 
, agencies. Over 10,000 students spend part or all 
Of their day off campus in a wide variety of learn- 
ing sites, including some who attend alternative 
secondary programs allied with the various high 
schools. 

What have we learned in Minneapolis about 
alternative schools within a publicschool district? 
Although it is hard to make definitive statements 
at any given point of time, several observations 
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are certainly , pertinent. Above all, the public 
schools have -been and are quite responsive to the 
varyuig needs of children and to parental expecta- 
tio*ns. -X. 

Alternative schools in Minneapolis have been 
able to encourage the bountiful energy*, common 
sense and dedication of parents^ faculty, adminis- ; 
trators, and students in reforming .their own 
schools to fit their needs. The goal of_mastery of 
basic skills remains an essential priority fof'all 
schools, ^ ^ \ 1 

Though the instructional approaches £lnd em- 
phases vary, these survival skills (a,s the Southeast 
Free ' Schpol deems them) are acknowledged as 
essential to today's leamerl Parent^satisfaction in- 
creases as does cbnjmunity participation m school 
affairs in alternative schools since people have been 
welcomed and .have taken an active role in their 
school's^rogram. 

Above all, ajtemative schools have made alt of 
tis rethink our patterned ways by focusing on the 
implications of the reality that children learn in 
many different ways and that the individual stu- 
dent*s education is the "raison d'etre" in a demo- 
cratic society. As we continue to focus anew on 
child development, leammg .theories and observe 
children as they really are - unique individtials - 
we come to realize that alternative schooling is 
here to stay and to flourish! ^ 

This overview of Minneapolis and its Experi- 
mental Schools project or comprehensive change 
centering on the theme of alternative schools and 
multiple educational options has, served, to provoke 
many thoughtful questions for those instrumentgl 
in refolding public education in the nation. At 
this.point we might remind ourselves of Jonathan's 
remarks to Poor Fletch: "Don't believe what y.our 
eyes are telling you. All they show is limitation. 
Look with your understanding, find out what you 
already know, and youll see the way to fly.^' 
Jonathan vanished and Fletcher Gull faced a new 
group of students and said: "7b begin with . . . 
you*ve gbt to understand that a seagull is an un- 
limited idea of freedom and your whole body, 
from wing tip to wing tip, is nothing more than 
your thought itself ■ 

With these comments perhaps ^ive'^can sense 
widening horizons for what alternative schooling 
in public education can be if indefed thfe concepts • 
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have merit in your eyes and those you serve. 

Alternative education can be frustrating, ex- 
hilarating, confounding, and complex, but it is 
never dull/or one moment, , 

And, rniek the going gets rough with my good 
friends in the so-called establishment, rjust recall 
With envy the message sent by the Warden and 
Fellows of Wadham College, Oxford,, to a group 
who /'had just presented nonWgotiable demands. 
"Dear Gentlemen, we note your threat to take 
what vou call 'direct action' unless your demands 
are immediately met. We feel that it is [only sport- 



ing to lei you know that our governirig body in- 
eludes three experts in chemical warfare, twq ex^ 
commandos skilled with dynamite an i torturing 
prisoners, four qualified marksmen in "botji small 
arms and^ rifles, puo ex-artillery men, one holder 
of the Victoria Cross, four Karate Experts, and a 
chaplain. The governing Body has autnorjzed me 
to tell you that we look forward with confidence 
to what you call a 'confrontation;' and I may even 
say with anticipation, " . - ^ 

As a result of this successful innovation, several 
findings hav^ been reported: * ^ * 

1. Students in all five schools are mastering the 
basic skills in. reading and mathematics as 
measured by norm referenced and objectives 
based tests. 4^ , , 

2. Parental satisf^q^ion with^ their piiblic schools 
has increased Worn 35 percent m 1971 to 
over 85 percent in 1974. 

, 3. The school community has become substan- 
^ tively involved in sdiool activities including 
curriculum , budget, evaluation , and personnel 
'\matters; 

4^ Distinct alterm^tive modes of eddcation 
/ (contemporary, continuous progress,! open, 
1^ and free) have been established successfully. 
5. The racial composition of all five schools has 
been enhanced in each of the past fourWears 
by voluntary famQy choice of programs! 
\ The School Board has unanimously supported 
the program and its city-wide adoption by 
unanimous vote. Fihim^al commitments ^ve 
been made with local Roard funds. 
•According to thfe project-wide gpals estab- 
lished, Southeast Alternatives has been a success, 
but the past is prologue and our thoughts are ri^t 
turned toward the future • 




Dr. James K. Kent dame to Minneapolis in 1968 as Super- 
intendent John A D(^is' fidtrtinistrative assistant. He became 
Director of Marshall-University High School in 1969 jand 
subsequently managed the writing effort for the Southeast 
Alternatives proposal to NIE. He served as Director of South- 
east Alternatives from its inception until June 1975. He is 
now Superintendent of Schools, Marlborough, Massachusetts.' 
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By Be0 Jo Zander . 

( ' ' ' 4 

'It's an exciting; overwhelming proi^e^T^t no pneJnvolved In SEA 
would have it any other Way - and that's the^pirit of/1976.'' 




1976 will mark the en^f the five year Experi- 
mental Schoql^ Project in Southeast Minnea^ioJis 
and since it is hai^ to imagine that anyone who 
has ever read.Dn^mticle that purports to talk about ' 
"The Role ojtihe PrincipaP*' would ever want to 
•read anoth04)ne, the writer will endeavcjr to con- 
nect yv^V" p^icf "76" with a forward look as to* 
wh^it ^^76 and; beyond will bring. We ar^ everlast- 
/old by experts what the Jrole of a 
^ is to be. Educational aaministra- 
tbrs especially, are fond of jnaking leiigthy and 
^ learned lists Ayhich dTetail exhaustively the kinds of 
duties, functions, and responsibilities which fall 
to the priiidipal. "The principal as ecucational 
^ . lead^^r" is Ajcommpn phrase, which receives con- 
siderable undying a6out, and after faif^ y limited 

* exposure/stops ^meaning anything to the reader. It 
is the.iiVtCTtion ot this*article to conm.ent on 
what ^ principal does when administrati decen- 
tralizatjoii in a school district takes plac 3. There- 
fore, il' will not describe what the principal does 
as business manager of the school, or a; teacher 
evaluator, or^ even educational leader, b it rather 
will ijy to look at some of the aspeas .of the 

• ^"nci'parsjob that must accompany any ieal com- 
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mittment to educational change. 

Before undertaking that weighty assignment, it 
will' be helpful to understand some terms that will 
be used. It is my hope thalt constant referral to 
the definitions will not be necessary, iest one 
have the feeling of Reading the ^ast of characters 
in War ai\d P^ace, ])ut it seems important for an 
understanding of the tot)ic that some names used 
by the Minneapolis Public Scliools and the South- 
east Al^matives project be understood. 

Ouster; • . . ' 

Cluster is herein defined as a gfoup of elementary 
schools which feed into a Junior High School and, 
a Senior High Sch6ol in a particular geographic 
area of the city. It is the grouping through 
which children move duririg theur.school years 5 - 
18. ' . ; ; ' . - V- . ' 
^anagemetttTeam: * ^ 
' The Management Team is the organi^iation of pro- 
fe^ipnal edxicators-in tlj^ cluster concerned with 
4ttfhttoTS thelt lare pertinenf .to all the schools. It 
includes the principal of each school, Jhg cluster 
director, support, staff, and is attended by com- 
munity representatives! * ^* ; 
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Sdutheai^Coundl — 

The Southe^t Council is the uver aH governing 
bod> of the .duster. It is made iip of representa- 
tives from the vanou^^prugrjims (usually teachers) 
and members of the communit> from each schouL' 
It is charged ^ith the polic>-recummending func- 
tions of the cluster. The director of tjie cluster 
serves as the executive for this group, and' it oi>- 
♦ eratcs \vithin the bounds established b> the Min- 
neapolis Board of EAluwition for advjsor> councils. 

' SEA: -,/*^ / 

Southeast Mt^naiives (SEAMs the designated 

. name of thq cluSfer. SEA has b^en the beneficiary 
of a five year, six and one-half million dollar 
grant from the Natiojial Institute of Education, 
testing the idea of whether comprehensive change 
can be accomplished through the grouping of many 
promising practices \h one small geographical ai^ea. 

Educational Servic^ Center:. ^ 

The EducationaifService3 Center still commonly 
known as 807, j$ nie office of the central-admin- < 
istrat|on. It h6use^ the superintendent' and the 
staff who serve a central furiction even though the . 
district has decentralized into the East, West,»and 
- North areas. . 

, Starting with ;the. school year^M ^75-76, SEA 
will become a cluster within the West Area. Rripr " 
t9 this time;, during the firsf four years of federal 
funding, it has operated as*a relatively autonomous 
cluster/ reporting direcfly through the SEA Direc:' 
tor to the superintendent aod staff of the'Educa- 
tional Services Center. One ofSEA's main purposes 
has |?een to find out whether, this kind of decfii- 
trali^ed model contributes to comprehensive 
change in shcoolk After SEA began nh 1971, the 
school district/ wfeich already' hadjjin East-an^ 
North pyramid; extctnded the decentralization idea^ 
city-wide, and for rwo years ^this administrative 
model has operated in Minneapolis. Each of the 
areas, West,J^orth and East, is served by an area 
superintehilent who reports through^Jhd^. deputy 
superintendent .to the superintende^it of schools. 
The idea ^hat schools be organized . as *Kt:i 12 clus- 
ters within, decentralized units of admirtistratiotn, * 
i» not he>S^. fn Minneapolis, »SEA's efforts in this 
direction are ahead of any other clusfer in the 
' city. By *'^ahead" is meant that SEA has been at 
the process^Johger and has had the benefrfdf the 
federal assistance aimed at measuring what the ef- 
fects of such decentralization are. 

I have haci foui years of experience in SEA, two 
of which have baen as principal of thg. continuous 
progress school/ As on^ be^ns. describing % hat 
leadership clerfiands, expectations, and responsi- 

n . . ■ 
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bilities fall on the prindpal who is operating in 
this kind of decentralized model, one major point 

- stands out. That point is that there are no guide- 
lines or job descriptions, or textbook recipes which 
say how the principal is to operate. There are no 

^landmarks which allow one to know that the prod- 
uct is completed and can now be reptipated in 
school districts all over the country. Rather, 
there is the sure knowledge that what takes place 
is a process, which changes and evolves on a daily 
basis. . . . 

The best-that can be managed as a description 
of what a princSpal does, is what could be des- 
cribed at a particular point in time asking place 

• at that moment If the principal is doing a good 
job, the process of evolution and change will con- 
tinue. The accumulation of experiences which take 
place in that process can be written down- and 
talked about and us^as a jumping off place -for 
new ideas and ways of working^ but they cannot 



"The main objective . . . witfi de"- 
centralizatipn is to increase the 
amount of participation." . - 



^be presented as definitive answers to questions 
about how io be' a principal. The process is one 
which raises questions but doesn't offer many 
answers. H presents a departure frojji the way the 
.principalship has traditionally operated, and per- 
haps stands a chance of breathing new life into 
an old ventiu"e. . • " ^ 

The main objective that most authos.ties §eem 
to associate with decentralization is to increase 
the amount of partiqipation in decision making by 
the pe9pre most affected by those decisions^.*. 

The main vehicle which usually idevelops for 
accomplishing this kind of participatory decision 
making is the advisory council, ^ ' 

The assumption is ;nade that advisory councils 
made up of parents, comiflunity members and- 
school siaff; will be able to make better decisions 
for schools because they know more aboutlhem ' 
ani^ care more about them in ways that a central- 
fze^d governing body cannot achieve. * ^. 
^ 'There is also* the underlying assumption that 
such local advisory grgups ca.0 plan'better.for the 
long range future of cluster scnools and are not as- 
likely -to have to make short tenn and crisis/re-' 
action decisions {hat seem to typify the kind of 
planning,^ with which city-wide boards must con- 
tend', even though^fhey.try very hardig^^ccgmglish 
long-range planning. / ' ' - 



"The principal is the key person to see that - 

\ \ 1^ ^ r- 



Decentralization brings with it greater control 
over matters which affect curriculum, persomiel, 
and budget for individual schools, and as the per- 
son traditionally responsible for th^ areas, the 
principaPs role in their management is- radically 
altered. Several courses appear to be open. The 
• principal cari' continue .to make=m?ny of the deci- 
sions by herself, or-himself, or the principal cart 
work very hard to establish the kind'of contact 
which ^ves serious entry into that decisionmaking 
process for members of the student body, staff, 
and, community. The experience in SEA has gone 
a great distance toward m^ing. this latter kind 
of participation a reality. All of the SEA schools 
maintain advisory groups which range along a con- 
tinuum of p^cjticipation (as might be expected). 
For exafniJie: 

Tuttle Sghobl; the Contemporary school, has a 
PTA with advisory powers^ 

Pratt, the Continuous Progress school has both 
the traditional PTA and an advisory council. Some 
merger of the two groups may bf orilthe horizon, 
with decisions to be made jointly by staff and 
parents: 

^|arcy, the Open school has a parent advisory 
council which maintains an active role in *all af- 
fairs of the school; ^ 

Free School, has probably gone the farthest as 
- the governing board would like to be delegated * 
real decision leaking powers from the centralized 
board of education. Members are very active in the 
arena of decision^ making with the power to carry 
out those decilions, rather than simply being ad- 
visory to the principal. 

Marshall University High School, A principal's 
Advisory council is acl v^isory only and has no power. 

There seem to be some key attitudes and be- 
haviors'that a principal must develop to function 
effectively* in a school where many people are 
really participating in the decision making process. 

• Fj|st^ it seems obvious that the principal must 
be smcere in the, effort to develop avenues for 
participatory decision making, and not try to pass 
off decisions made by the principal as having been 

made, by all affected by them. 

• Second, whatever group there isthafnjakes^up 
the advisory council, or whatever device; is used 
to get a lotpf people involved, needs to represent 
the. entire community and not just people tradi- 

^*'nnally found to be interested in the affairs of 
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the schools. 

• Third, people need to be educated to partipate 
in this process, and need to be broug^it iii wh%n 
plans are in the developmental stage, not after 
><hings have come to the point where It is merely 
assent to what has already been decided. 

FurtJier, since obviously not everybody can par- 
ticipate in all decisions at aU times, a representa- 
tive group and the principal must take the responsi- 
bility of informing theVai^ger family and com- 
munity groups of progress regarding a participa- 
. tory undertaking. ^ / , 

SEA has developed a reasonably effective methr 
od for communicating the latter kind of informa- 
tion at least in the elementary schools. 

Wednesday, every student takes home a 
- Brown Envelope which contains items which are 
necessary for parents* and family to see. The en- 
velope is brought back to school on Thursday with 
whatever resporf^e is requested from the student*s 
family, whether it be lunch money or tear-off 
sheets indicating parents' reaction to a particular 
proposal. Obviously, such an institutionalized 
method of communication can be of great assis-. 
tance in kj&cping people informed atfout what is 
happening and allows quick response when ideas 
need to be tried or the community needs to be 
solicited for people willing to serye on partic-^ 
ular committees or proje^^ts. 

The principal is the key person to see that these 
kinds of things happen and that communication 
channels are open so that broad representation 
of opinion is maintained and that people are 
brought in when plans are in 'the developmental 
stage. The principal also has to be sure that 
facilitating procedures are carried out, which ift- 
clude such matters as scheduling meetings at con- 
veriient times, seeing that adequate records are 
kept,, and providing the necessary secretarial as- 
sistance. 

A^s such advisory councils gain experience, ft 
would seem logical that they would be extremely 
valuable to the centralized board of education in 
the area of priorities and goals that the school 
district as a Whole should pursue. This is in Jceep- 
ing with the democratic idea of governance moving 
from the bottom to the top rather than from the 
top down. Making the process work places a great 
burden on the principal as the person most logi- 
cally assigned to work with advisory groups. 
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If I were to point out one particular task that 
should fall on the school principal in. the d?cen-- 
tralized cluster it would be to have that person 
responsible for developing what could be caHed the, 
**spmf ' of the sojjpoL The spirit of *the school 
' shoulfl not be conn^ with that great, good relic 
of the past, known as "school spirit*', which is 
associated with winning athletic tearns and feeling 
that one*s schooi is the greatest in the worid. 
• Rather, develapmg a spirit of the school means 
enga^g all of the participants in that school — 
students, staff, parents, and community in discus- 
. sions about what the school ought to be doing, 
, and having had those discussions, figuring out how 
^ the.^hool should _do what it decides is important. 
It "[Th^ldcvelops a spirit of the school which is unique 
^^^OT each school. It establishes the climate that 
jfVr will prevail at the school - hopefully, a^ a warm 
/ inviting place where visitors ftel welcome and 
sense that it is a place where everybody counts. 
^The spirit of a school comes from free give and 
take discussions where widely diverse opinions are 
listened to with respect and Ihe dqcision-mal^ng 
process carefully includes all segments of the 
school community. , > ' . 

Perhaps, the spirit of the school can be extend- 
ed to encompass the spirit of the cluster and a 
few brief comments, in closing, on the principal's 
relationship to the two groups most responsbile 
for that cluster spirit. . ^ , ' * 

As a member ^of the M.aliagemeflt Team, the 
principal shares responsibility fo£ administrative 
decisions^which affect all students iii the cluster. 
In SEA, there is sincere concern on the part of 
administrators for what is developing in all the 



"The spirit of the school comes 
from •free give and take discussions 
where widely diverse opinions are 
Jfstened to with respect 



SEA schools ^d programs, and a strong feeling 
of cooperation, not rivalry. Alternative schools are 
scucc^ssfid in SEA. in large part due to the pre- 
vailing spirit which says no one program is better 
*than' another, only different. The continuous prog- 
ress sthool is successful because students and fam- 
ilies hive other choices if the continuous progress 
program^ioes not meet their needs. 

Th^ principal is also represented, through the 
Management Team, on th^ Southeast Council, the 
adviso^ group whichraodekforindiyidualschools , 
what participatory decisioji making is all about. 

At the time of this writing, SEA is moving for- 
wand in the process of merging the Management 
Team and {he Southeast Council. Is that the final ' 
answer? Absolutely not. It is just another example 
of the change and evolution'that becomes the nomj^ 
in a decentralized cluster - for'all tiieparticipan'6^5 
including the ^rindipal. It s an exqting, at times' 
overwhelming process, but no one invqied in SEA 
would have it any other way, and that's the sj)irib^ 
of 1976. * ; i 




Betty *Jo Zander has been prin- 
cipal of Pratt Continuous Prog- 
ress School for two years. Site 
served on the original planning 
group for SEA, and as the first 
chairperson of the. city wide AU 
temcftiues -Advisory Task Force. 
Ms. Zander holds a Doctor of 
Education degree and was a par- 
ticipant on the North Central 
Association* Task ^orce which 
drew up 'Standards for the ac- 
creditation of alternative schools. 
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Teaching at the Free School - 
A Personal Statement 



By Donald Bru/tdage^ 



. . . always the ultffriate goal was teaching, sharing what I learne'd with . 
others." • / ' 

• / ■ • -I 



This is an article about the role of the teacher 
in an altemiitive Svhool, more specifically, it is on 
the role of one teacher, myself, in one alternative, 
school, the Southeast Free School. Because I have 
been with the School since its beginning in 1971, 
and because it is my first teachingjob, my idehtity 
as a pec&oji has been entwined w^th the School ^ 
^n institution in a very intimate way, so any state- 
ment I make about it must by necessity be a highly 
personal one. Since I do bring so much of myself 
to the School, I feel I should describe some of my 
own background and preparation before looking at 
the concept of the School itself and Fts historical 
devejopment. Sometimes, I must admit, the "my- 
self/itsefr* identification with Jhe School can go 
too far.. More than once I have found myself jump- 
. ing to an emotional defense when a visitor makes 
a thoughtful criticism, expressing concerns that I 
myself share. Not* unlike, I suppose, an older 
brpther coming to the aid of his younger sibling 
in a conflict, regardless of "who started it*\ Maybe 
a siiccessful free school requires a certain degree , 
of emotional attachment from those involved in 
order to make it work. It certainly has had its 
share from me. ' - 
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I grew up in a working-class family in South 
Minneapolis, and becoming a teacher wasn't spme- 
thing that occurred to me in my sophomoxe yfear 
of college as a third oj^tion among potential future 
plans. I recall my fourth grade teacher at Bancroft 
dejnentary schpoU Mrs. Kissinger (a name not with- 
out its irony) smiling with a degree of condescf nd- 
inp amusement w.hen I told, her the reason fRat L 
Tiad learned all the nam^, dales, .and political 
parties of all the presidents was that I wanted to 

^become an American history teacher. My excellent 
civics, teacher alToIwell Jr. High School , Mrs. Wer- 

♦inejrskifchen, took me a lot more seriously when I 
' dhgse "High School Social Studies Teacher? as the 

^^pic for the "occupational outline*! that all ninth- 
gtiders in Mpls. public schools did at the, time/ 
Between then .and 1971 1 w^s, however, diverted a 
few ^imes from that goal. When I graduated from 
Roosevelt high schpol in' 1963 (living in the same 
house that my^mother lived in when she graduated 

' from there in 1926X my^main interests v/er^ in . 
music and in German, but always with the ultimate 
goal- of teaching, of sharing what I had learned 
witb others (and I have managed to teach both of 
these subjects at the School). 



'things have chang«l*\ they say, ance I started 
l^e University of Minnesota In the fall of !963. At . 
tbat time John Kenn^y wasinWashington/Came- 
lot,]only forty -a^ Americans had died in Indodilna 
(a place fe^v Americans, I would -venture, could 
have even located on a map), and' ail seemed right 
in heaven and 'on earth. Just two years latex the 
ftebidenl had 1>een assassinated, and the man who 
icplaced bim had gotten the Gulf of Tonkin Jles- 
olution p^sed by the Senate . A former Black Mus- 
lim jiamed Malcolm had -^so been silenced, the 
. media, was paying mote and more attention to a 
^orpiej Harvard professor named Leary, and the 
saflip "Guif of Tonkin Congress" passed the Ele^ 
, mentary and Secondary Education Acl^ which for 
the first time pumped large amounts of federal 
money into local school districts, eveiitlially af- 
fecting the existence^of SEA^d the Fr^c School. 

Since that time there ha^ occurred in the nation 
and the worid such intellectual' ferment, social ^d 
political explosion, and cultural florescence 
that it seems hard to imagine any tTung comparable 
happening in rev^ent -history during such a short 
period of tiijie. Maybe iJecause Pve lived through 
this period, partaken in its passions, and drunk df 
its experiences that I am so impressed by.its inten- 
sity, but nonetheless it now looks as if American 
society, its people, their values, and ^.^ic insti- 
tutions have changed in fundamental, irreversible 
ways, and far from tlie feast of these chanjges has 
occurred in the institution of public education. A 
decade ago there were no public alternative schools 
(the "pro^essive movement'* in education had . 
. been one of the indirect casualties of the McCarthy 
^Era), and now they. are increasing, both public 
and private, in communities throughout the coun- 
try. 

When I graduated from the University in 19§7, ' 
it wasn't with a teacher's certificate. I somehow 
felt that my public education had^fet me down 
and had not prepared me adequately for what was 
happening in the world and the nation. I feltvery 
confused, and wasn't personally ^ready to join, in 
the "fiasco", and help pull on younger, more vul- 
nerable people the fraud that I felt had been perpe- 
trated on me. After workitfg for the City for a year, 
and travelling in Eoirope and the U.$. for another 
j^eaf, I felt my world view had been pulled together. 
I had become cfeeply radicalized, and I wanted to 
return to school, get'a certificate (in anthropology, 



history, and Gennan),andjielp students get the ed- 
ucatioxTin jiatioiial, wprid^ and human issues and 
.concerns that Jsomehow. never got from my teach- 
ers, but without the peg^entation, pressures, 
competition, and/or indifference that I had had to 
put up with- By this time (1970) mmy ^ucators 
(Holt, Kozol, Kohl, Dennison^ Goodman) were elo- 
quenUy describing in books the thoughts ^ad feel- 
*ings that many of iis were having, and ttieTact that 
so mani^^itive and intelligeijt people were think- 
ing along the same linessgved as added encourage-^ 
ment Wljere to do this type of teaching seemed to * 
'be a probfcm. j^y need and persoidexperience the 
inner-city seemed to be the most logical, so I did 
my studenLteaching^at Mpls. CentiaL Then a social 
worker friend told me^fel a "free schooP was 
going to l>e started in Southe^t Mpls. It seeme4 
too go6d*to be true. 




"1 felt my public education let me dqwn. 
happening in the world/' - ; ^ 



It had not prepared me for what was'^^ 
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InitiaJly, the overall proposal for SEA pallet for 
a Free schoot^th^a "head t^ch.er*', jassisted by 
two other teachers for seventy K- 1 2 students: 
Thtrty people had applied^ and through screenings 
and inteniewsthk wasnano^eddown to eighteen, 
then nine, and Anally six, the originaTfunds being 
-divided equally among us, with one person, Tom 
O'Connel, being designate head teaqher. Except 
for TomO'Conhel, who had be^n a founder of the 
Cbmmunity School in $X. Paul, and a few parents 
and students, all of Us were neophytes in the**free 
schl^ol bu^ess^'- Whatbonded everyone, parents, 
staff, andstudents, was a very strong sense of com- 
munity identity - "we're all in this together,- and 
we're gonna make it work" - plus commonly 
shared ideas about what didn't want, based on 
past experiences. For instance, -we didnt want 



. . . to build an InsfitUfion from 
the ground up, a lot ni^re than, 
magic is required . . /' J** 



credits, or grades, or rigid age groupings, or re; 
quired attendance , or a regular school building, 
etc. What vve.wanted, I suppose, wafi for everyone 
to get together with all their good intentions and 
ideas and have a little "magi*;" happen. (One of 
the interview questions that a parent asked me was 
"do you believe in magic?^') May b& what we over- 
looked was> that in order to build an institution > 
from the ground up, a lot more than magic is re- 
quired, as we found out in our first year. We found 
a builHing (a few rooms of one, at least), but^he . 
building had to be maintained, and every stick of, 
furniture, every pencil, had to be requisitioned,'^ 
borrowed or pegged. Records had to be kept, both 
on material ind. people. Activities had )fi be plan- 
ned and executed, while constantly redesigning the 
physical plant, and reevaluating what we had just 
done. Anif^l the while, the spirit of community 
had to be maintained. All-schoof meetings every 
morning, community, pot-luck suppers almost ev- 
ery week, evening or after school staff meetings ~ 
every school day, and sometimes on weekends. 
"How can we keep Colin from losing his glasses? 
Does Ca'ssandra want to learn to read yet? What 
are we going to do with that group of older kids 
that- just hang out and donH do anything?^* When 
people ^sked me during the first year '*what^s the 
Pr^c Schooljike?", I would pffen reflect it" back 



on thenv saying *^'ake about ^hundred peopler' 
a chunk of money, a buflding, and the task of ^ 
inakihg acompletely newschopl, and imagine what 
you'd come up wit4,includmg the problems", ^ - 

Out of all of this,Vschool took fornL Most of. 
the secondary students were there because there 
was something or many things about their old 
schpol, or about 'our-society, or about the ^tate- 
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. . given complete freedom, we 
began toimpqseour pwn structure/' 



of the world, tha^ was unsettling to them^in other 
wprdsr^aliehated youth". Being somev^hat^of an 
alienate youth myself, an instant, spontaneous 
rapport <|eveloped btJtween me and most o^f tbe 
older students. What started out to be "rap groups" 
ended up as ongoing classes. Ther^ were no area or 
subject' assignments for the staff, we were free to 
do whatever we felt we could do best, arid after 
a while it became apparent that the most success: 
ful endeavors were coming from those who were 
defining a specific role with either an age group 
or a subject area.- 

' Jn other wdrds, given complete freedom,- we 
began e to impose our own structure. A slogan 
painted on the wall, *Treedom is doing what you 
want, as long as it doesn't interfere wifh anyone 
else^j'^wlsltperhaps symbolically) painted over in 
'the bummer between the first and second <^ear. 
Overseeing this transformation wasour twenty-four 
year old head teacher, Tom O^Connel, who often 
seemed to me like he was the only one ho truly 
had- a lojig ran|e vision, who really had a feeling 
for '*^what was going on'\ Tom wrote a lengthy 
proposal for the coming years that called for dou- 
bling the student enrollment, the staff size (includ- 
ing teacher aides) and the building space, organiz- 
ing the school into age and subject resource ar^as, 
each staffed by specific people, merging the School . 
with the Glendale Community §trcet Academy, " 
m^ing specific provisions for rerord-keepingand 
."acvountabili-ty", putting decision-making in the 
hands of a community governing board, And then 
he reigned. Disenchanted with our own yoiithful- 
ness and lack of experience, and realizing the need 
for us to gradually "merge into^^ the Minneapolis 
School system ("Hey, gang, weVe not just a one- 
shot deal"), we were looking for a new dirci^tor 
with concrete administrative skills and experience- 
We settled on Tony Morley,, whose goal was "to 
show that a free scTtool could be a viable alterna- 
tive within a public school system using the ttpr-. 
mal number of dollars per student^\ 
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T^m^lat^ng this goal iixto a working reality 
woutfl mean the School would *become less like a 
"fj-ee schooK". and more like a-*regujar. public 
scliool. For instance, where small group or tutbrial 
se*ision5 ^ere often ihe in-scUool leaming niode. 
more and more large "ctasbe^" wduld liiappen. 
Where spontaneous rap-groups centering around 
topics that students often brouglil up were com- 
frton. now there was a regular "schedule, of classes 
thai clunged at ^ regular period of time, that s^tu- 
>4ku)ts sig^?ed up for. ^*lc. Spontaneity had to be 
^Vheduleti in'\ in terms of^'ree time on the teach- 
er s sclj^d^le. during which I could lalk ieform^Hy 
with students abour any problems, give a flute 
les5>on or a German tutorial, play around in the 
g>ni with J few studenK. in order to wt>rk ef- ' 
teclivciy in the School, the teacher (or this teach- 
er. anvN^av^ had to become kind of a hybrid be- 
tween a cl<)sc fricnU with whom a student friend 
shares int'ormation and experiences, and a ciabs- 
room teacher ,wlu) deliberately and consistenffy 
offers d rath<;r formal body of content, such as 
world historv \nd therein lies. I feel, the trick, 
or the '"art", or whatever you want to call it. of 
being a'free school teacher. I would tend to de-em- ^ 
I^iasue the importance of "teaching method" per 



'What is important is 'style'.", 



se use whatever method works for you personally 
at the time. What is important is "style"/ how 
you arc p^rrcened or presented 'as a whoiahuman 
being. How tb open up your humanness and >how 
love, outrage, irony, genuine concw'm. patron for 
what you are doing, disdain for/the lUsdainfuK 
while at the same tiiTW being a *'teacher7. an adult 
who has something to offer in jerms of insights. 



information, perceptions on values; any isn't afraid 
to offer it in a serious and conMstejU w/i>.Jonathon 
Kozol says he believes in a scliuoi which effec- 
tive adults do not try. to secfti Jess man. in reality, 
they are, (and ) in which the tcach/rjJoes not strive 
to simulate tlie status or condition either of an 
accidental rcsourcc-pcnson. tangential c.onscious- 
ness. wandering mystic, cjur ,niuvable reading-lab. 
but, comes right out." in Atll view of the children, 
with all of the richness. hum(3r» desperation, rage. 
&elf-contradiction» strength and pathos which he 
would reveal; as wclf. to other grown-ups/"* I 
guess i agree with that. fine human being. 



* Jonathij 1 Ko7^l. FreeSch/;ols (Boston. Huught 

MifninCo.J l/>7:,P58 
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During these last three years the size of the 
student enrollment and the structural organization 
of the School (primary, middle, secondary, with 
resource centers) has remained about the samerand 
so has my defined role as **secondary social studies 
teacher". Wliat I have spent these years doing, then, 
is refining the definition of this role, expanding 
Uie areas of my expertise, and generally trying 
to get better at what I do. What I **do^\ in some 
form or another, has been current events, history, 
economics. sociolog\'. etl^nic and n\ino|gty studies, 
geography and area studies, youth and jaw, drug 
ed.. American and world politico, sex ed/antKro- 
,^iQgy. and German (at least in years ojic and (wo) 

' while learning Chinese from a volunteer along with 
the- students (on years one. two and three), playing 
saxaphone iji various school music groups, and 
being a studervt advisor, and an in'-school ^''politi- 
cian'* <more on'jBese two functions later). While 

-*fhe.varien of things that I do or have to do ma'y 

^T>ir.a little extreme. I really .don't think that it's 
all that unusual for a free school teacher. Of the 

. original staff. I am the only one lei^t, and that's 
why the fabled /*burn-Qut rate'' m this type of 
institution is so high: you have to handle s<>many 

^areas (all'social studies, iii my case) for all students 
of a given age group (age**> fourteen (o eighteen fpr 
me), aiid be revising and addihg to the curriculum, 
because you've had many students several yeai^ in' 
a row. A student teacher recently remarked tha^ 
''teaching at a free sciiool is y little like being 
Ihe only doctor in a small town''. Maybe so. <5ne 
person can only do a good job within a limited 



^Teaching at a free school is a Ifttle 
like being the only doctor in a Small 
town." . ' ' 



area, hovvever. and some things get clasped to the 
bosom, while others, unfortunately . ^et, kind of 
neglected. 

^The role of advisor is one of the most import^ant 
functions that any free School teacher can have, 
and paradoxiuilly it is one of the least ^'organized" 
in terms of regular time allotment and written def- 
inition. Each teacher has from ten to twenty stu- 
dent advisees of the age group tfial the teaeher 
ordinarily works with, and what you do with the 
advisee can be divided into two categories, paper- 
work, and ^Yelating". The papeVwork that 1 do 
with an advisee is: help with the schtJduling, parent 
conferenwc*. work with the sjudentpn graduation, 
and make out quarterly reports. 



The **rclatljig** aspect oAit varied from student 
tg student With new students I usually want to 
give my **rap*' on what I Ycel the schopl is atout. 
And out where they're at. whats important to 
them, whj thej chose this school, ifttroduce them 
to other students, and generally jnaie friends with 
them,ppett> much on an adult-toadultkvel. With 
ongoinojiudents ^it ts building the relationjihip, 
talking about world-view, taiighing and complaiiv 
ing together, helping with problems, and some- 
times being ''heavy". This, is another area where 
* the "art" of it all cOines in. sometimes a good 
working relationship and friendship* develops nat- 
urally, sometimes never. If's implicit for tlie sur- 
vival of free schools (practicably all have a similar 
advisee system) that the former happens a lot more 
than the latter, ll takes time* though, and caring; 
it really does. * ^ 

When I say part of my role is that of politician. 



• J If youVe starting new"sch6ols^ 
you'd better have some basis of 
philosophical departure." * ' ^ 



this is what 1 mcun. Free school^ are by nature 
political institution^ because they are part of that ^ 
larger movement for social change that I alluded 
to earlier. Also, if you're .going to go ar'ound starl- 
ing cumplcteiy now schools, either within or with- 
out older, existing school systems, you'd better 
have some basis of "philosophical departure from 
the schools that are already there, otherwise your 
reason for existing can be somewhat shaky/Defin- 
ing these points of departure, this "new philoso- 
phy", is oftca a clumsy . organic political process, 
especially if it is tp^ done democratically, with 

- as much communfty inpTQif^as possible. Since al- 
most everyone has their own ideas on "what tlie 
.Free School should be like", iind since certain 
people's ideas are bound to be along similar lines 
due to past experiences, shared perceptions and 
interests, faction? tend; to form on whatever 
Boards or committees the Free School has estab- 
Hshed for community Jnput, and you have some 
pretty hot-Snd-heavy in-school politics. Politics 
are as much a pairt of free schools as are bluejeans, 
and having been with the School since its begin- 
ning, plus bemg incfined .toward that sort of thing 
by nature, I have found' myself "in the' thick oP 

• it'*, so to speak. In this capacity as politician I have 
served on our governing board, personnel com- 
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mittee, accreditation committee, and others. This 
has bgen a real learning experience, one of* my 
most significant. It is beyond the scope of this 
article' to discuss any of the -issues some are 

" still top fr^h for me to handle objectively f 11 
save all that for Hn> ijpn-fiction novef. In^any po- 
litical strug^e,howevcr,someindividualbpr groups 
are going to comc out- better than others, What is 

^important fiai the grow th^^nd .survival of the 
School is that you don't gloat too miich if your 
side cdmes'oul better^ or don't be-^a "poor .sport" 
if your side, doesn't fare so weU. Tliis hasJ)ecn^ 
one' of the most dainaging tilings to./*the move- 
nient" in general^ and free- schools arc no excep- 

. .tion. An atlcmpt shoujd alwayshe made to -main- 
tain 4hat ever-import<int spirit of community. 

■ \ . . ./-iv.. • ■ . 

In summing up;f m'ust.ask the <Jtic^tion, "wtiat 
more can I say ft writing abo.ut an activity that 
has 'been as absorbing as tlws one^has been to me 
for the last four years, it is'as difficult icnowjng 

^ what to Ieave"ou'( as it is saying what rfinally<k- 
ci^e tolinclude. There are a .thousand scenes and. 

- ahec'Sotes. goodtime^'and badtimes. stgdcs about 
Jcidsithe fi^^'t time 1 have use Jjhat word irT this 
article) that Pm sure.every teacher must have, but 

-.somehow I feel they nvust be much ^no re intend 
at the Free School because oftheme of the school 
and the fanilliarity iind closeness of everyone' in- 
volved. It may sound like a Cliche, but you really 
do get to know 'otln^r people, and. in so doing 
learn to know Vourself a lot letter. As a result of 
mV association >v I th the School I have becii to 
Mexico,. Toronto,\Chicago on field trips with stu- 
dents,* been in homes as a guest and met people ilnd 
whole /amilics that I never would have (or never 
dreamt I would have, for' that matl^T) othervyiscv 
laughed hard, cried harder, falftrn in love, andgea- 
erally been picked up and jsbved in ways that V 
never would have thought a "job" could do back 
in I97r when I innocently walked into a room at 
Tuttle school with m> apijlaation for the position 
of "teacher" at the Southeast Free School. 




• Donald Brun- 
"dage is a teacher 
lu the Southeast 
Free School 
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/'Look' for a teacher who accepts the idea that leaning is.facillfateclby 
experience and is notjifih i ted ... 
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In this article well be looking at a listing of 
teacher behaviors that might help in ' spotting 
gejDple who would feel comfortable and hope- 
/ully 5uccessfjul, in an open dassroom or open 
school. At the outset it. is important that we be 
very clear that this is not an analysis or taxonomy . 
of the umpteen characteristics a teacher must 
hav^ 'in order to be a successful open school 
teacher. Such teachers jvill have some. of the 
behaviors listed. It should 3U0 be very clear that 
i;nany teachers have some of these same behaviors, 
but choose to continue in fheix usual school 
setting without putting a J3|)el on what ^ey are 
doing and without joining a facult>Lof people who 
want to evangejiize openly for what they believe. 

This listing has been arrived at through a nine 
year foray into open education, preceded by 
three intensive, summers working for a foundation- 
supported, group, developing and trial teaching ex- 
perience-based science. The monfen turn of involve- 
ment has; snowballed through the years reaching 
Qiaximum proporations in my present position at 
Marcy Open. 3cho\)l. . ^ ^ - 
22 • 4, *, « 



' Marcy itself can be briefly described as being* 
somewhat like, the British Primary'Integrated Day 
schools and having within each classroom a three. 
. y^ar span CK-2, 3-5, 3-6). The school has changed^ 
sometimes drastically, from year to year through 
the four years of the experiment and is still evolv- 
ing as it goQS into the fifth year of the experiment. 
In the school, though, the day is roughly divided 
4nto home base time and choice time. \ \ 
In an open school, children have control 
over what they will do and when and where. 
The school iias strong community involvement, so 
many adults of all ages and types are working and 
teaching in the school. They are often available 
when children need to /olio w, special interests 
out' into the community on other, than a whole 
class basis. All, aduljs in the school are called by 
their first namek. There is in the staff a strengthen-: 
ing bfclief that children leam reading, writing and 
math thrbugli func{idnar activities cahrieCfed' to . 
their own needs and interests. Careful reqofd 
keeping and lots of one/to bne and small group 
contacts encourage attention to jifdiyiduiil prog^ 



ress skill-wise, interest»wiS)C, and learning style- 
wise. " — — . ' ^ 

Much importance is placed on activities that 
build individual and group awareness and valuing 
.of others. Whole class meetings are one means of 
building group awareness and are organizational 
necessities as well, but children do "few other 
things as a whole class. Another kind of valuing 
cofnes as a bonus of the multi-age classrooms and 
an effort to bring younger and older children to- . 
gether often enough for real knowing andapprecia- 
tion. ^ • ' . 

The staff and community are developing skills 
in becoming cons5;iOus of children's development- 
al levels. Expectations af children, suitable exper- 
iences and materials for children are becoming 
more and ntore closely tied to each child's develop- 
mental needs. The staff and school community 
are increasingly applying what they have studied 
and observed about child development. 

When Lillian Weber, author bf The English 
Infant School and Informal Education visited 
Marcy one of the things she said was, **The school 
obviously belongs to the children and they know ; 
if." Indeed the classrooqis, the school as a whole 
and the playground (a schooWestgned extension 
of the, open school) belong to the children^ 



How to Spot Open Teacherism In The Field 



Look for a teacher ^who seems alert to the 
feedback coming from her students. Both posi- 
tive and negative feedback come in in any.da^ 
room. Look ior the teacher who show^^u/ncern 
'and makes adjustmeo^swhen feed-back, includes. 
boredom, hosOlity, reiBS&ness. non-coopei^'tiQn, 
low commitment. LoolKtoi' the teacher who is 
concerned and tries to get tte rest of theschoolcon- 
cemed when feedback froro the school asa whole 
includes: many remarks friim staff at^out incor-^ 
rigible kids, more effort on^controlling the ki<fs 
than on listening to them, rbuch "ho-hunt ' afti- 
tude toward .teaching, mu^i of griping and 
criticizing Jit tie of praising anil support. 

- Look for the teacher or terni of teachers who, 
when their adjustment to/e<:dback doesn't seem 
to be working (maybe because of a^plan involving 
too much scheduling) will try something. ;iew 
(maybe a plan with elbow room for kids and 
teacher to reduce tensions and follow interests). 

^ ' . i 

V 



-Look for the teacher wh^ gives cWIdren jwho 
have strong^ interests a chance to pursue them at 
length but who helps foster interests in children 



whose pi:ujccti> atA; bhort-livcd or >vho ha\cn*t >et 
discovered what tlieir iirtcrests are. 

- ,Loo]s. for a teacher who heedb the feedback and 
5eelv:> help in adjusting her^ dassroojn scene by. 
iiharijl^ Idci> with.oUicr tcdt^hers trying to make a 
change «g(.t ting into helpful vour^es ojfwforkshups, 
reading^arti Jes and book s on how^ tocffcct changq« 
taking big steps or baby steprllT' risk 'taking in 
order to *'help it happen". 

Look for a ^teran teacher who requesjt^^sju-^^ 
dent teachers and young volunteers, who shades 
the years' experience with young people but >vho 
icarns from- them by findJng out what they're do- 
ing, reading, talking about in thqir coursework 
,and their lives and how they interact with the 
child rcru '• . * 

- 

- Look for the teacher who finds^wayslo listen to 
parents not only at PTA and conference times but 
by gomg to liumes and/or inviting parents to take 
Itirt n\_lhe School day in some way. 

- Look for the teacher wlio sees that th<^ school- 
, room does not have to be so- different physically 

from homes and comimunities and who will: incor- 
porate into the classroom the reahty that child- 
ren should move about as other people do at home. . 
and in their jobs, be realistic abqut how children 
as well as adults have an ebb.and flow to their' 
productivity that should be accepted in school 
asQlsewhQre. - . " , . * 

- Look for a Wcher whq has* a classroom that 
has the children*s mark upon it^ whose classroom 
shows Joiftt. ownership, KID'S- ADULTS INC. 




- Look for the teacher who n^Sv4^inions about 
many things and makes some of therft.kjipwn.and 
who may laugh, cry, .yell,, dance, be sHlybi;angry 
pr^hug somebody just like any tegular pehgn* 



- Look for the teacher \y|io is becoming comfort- 
able" with sharing the .teaching, but who paces the, 
flaw of helpers and who limitsjeachers and help-^ 
ers to prov/ding fbr particular needs which might* 
include: helpers who provide depth in an area^ 
hejpers who enable children to get out into fbe' 
community on other than a wjhole class basis;help- 
era who increase options; helpers who enlarge the 
range of teachers (age, lifestyle, educational back- 
ground, eitpectation style, ethnic emphases, 
economic niche, sex). 



— Look for tKe teacher Who Jncreasihgly accepts 
the idea , that learning is facilitated by experiences 
Q andis npt limited to workbooks, textbooks,author- 
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..ities, films, papers and pendls. Look for the teach- 
er wlic^e studei^ts se^ mo re and more clearly that_ 
legitiraafe leanuog expenen^ caii 'ihc^Iu3e^^ 
matic play; messy trial and errorconstructingwith 
blocks, hammers, sand and water; confrontations 
with real.and simulateJi problem situations; games 
of many kinds; dealings with the totality of people 
and events within the schoolroom^ the school as 
a whole and.the community- 

- Look fortlje teacher who communicates **You*re 
o.k.** to herstudentsby lots of one-to-one contacts 
over the weeks, and months-^ contacts involving 
sensitive qilestioriing and listening by the teacher, 
involving comfortable, confident responding by 
the student. . , ^ 

- Look for the teacher who gradually accepts the 
fact that recordkeepingjs vitalm a classroom where 
children work at their own pace, where they often 
gain .their 3R skills through involvement in pro- 
jects of interest to them. Look for the teacher who 

understands that the open school and The open 
school teacher are as accountable for the 3R's"as 
a traditional school' arid, its tejachers but that "the 
proof of the pudding" is complex to record. 

- Look for, the teacher who recognizes the fact 
that option^ coming /rom outside the school and ' 

. frorn special adults arc not for the purpose ofpure . 
entertainment or for over spoon-feeding kids 
their 3R's. Look for the teacher who is sensitive to 
the fact that, though :an' open school goal may be 
to have cliildreh initiate ^i^ew projects and make 
fiijt moves toward securing materials and tochers, 
open school reality is that kids will arrive at this 
particular goal at different times because they 
show a whole rartge of readiness. The .children ' 
range all tfie,way from rlo experience with initiat- 
ing things to thinking ^that many options arid 
teachers are for entertainment, to knowing "if 
I need something special it's up' to me to make 
some, moves to get iL" Because^ofthls^ wide range • 
of readiness, the key adult needs a firmhandle oH' 
^here children are in,this sjpectrtniix) 

le children may- need help to discover and take 
a'dva^age, of oUtside^ help, some may need a cut- 
off bebause of perceiving ^these opportunities as 
entertainm^t, others may need tempering of^in- - 
dividual needs in the interest of their- role as a-^ 
group .member 

Look for the te^l)e;>wlI5T5-r^me seen 
being "taught som^tbiro anothenadult or- child/ 
who mqclels entfiasm gir^ lean/ing something 
new. / 

Look fbr a teacher who.^;ll jekfuest the help of 
outside observers' to talfy activity and behavioj in 



' the clas^oom in order to settle a problem,. 

Look* for a teacher who begins to see that 
when children very C^ften Nyork alone or in small 
groups they may need experiences attuned to help- 
ing them listen to and caro^bout the larger grbup. 

- Lo^k for teachers who have walked a tiglitrope 
in^sonle other phase of tnetr caccer or life, been 
riskta]<ifrs. In many many schools there is still a . 
vyide i^nge.of how one Manages a -school day; if 
youV& up far,the day you can do the roleiilaying 
or brir%' in the equal ri^ts for women speaker, if 
>oir rc \n neutral or do^ you can assign the^work- 
book j^ges^or teMbooI assignment. In the Open 
Schoqt ^uur schoolgOTS may have been published, 
the copmiuhity has xrad a* big Hand in evolving 
them j^ou arc dedicatikd to them yourself^ and > m 
find yourself m the fi«jbowl. So you arecfonstant-* 
ly askfng. ''Will these things that weVe doing get 
us to our goal?'\ Evyry ojie involved sebms to know 
what should be happening in your open classroom, 

*but you are the cdg that gets it all in mqtion. 
-So you are balancing^-on a tightrope and probably 
vulnerable as well to criticism. Lots and Jots and. ' 
lots of teachers know exactly what they Ve "Sposed 
to do'\ If. helps this ploneer'Jias pioneered be- 
fore - haS" been a risktaker in politics, social ac- 
tion, switching careers or school jobs, changing 
life style, etc., etc. . *^ 

L.QOk for the teacher who can accept the role of 
Schoolroom manager in a new'sense. If might 5>eem 
that the "one man ^hi>w'' type schoolroom wpuld_ 
•be the super-manager scene biit it turns out titat - 
hijving a multi-age bunch of students, doing things 
at their own pace, often with other aduUs, dpes / 
involve high level managing. No small part of man- . 
aging has t.o .do. with the gear need .for the widc^age 
range which is aecesible to children at ^1 times 
of the day. 

- Look, for the teacjier who can^e concerned but 
cool when <i visitor says, "Johnny was building his 
circus all day. He didn't read a book or do a math 
problem. How: can you allow that to. go on?'' 
Look for the teacher who does not get overly de- \ 
fensive, who tries to explaih the values she seev 
for Johnny in building a circus, but who can say 
good-by to the visitor knowing that everyone who 
obsep^es the open claSsrobm in action is simply 
not at a point of readiness to value cijrcus building 
as a whole day activity. The visitor's day in the 
classroom is part of his "getting ready" or maybe 
part of his "getting turned off by" open teacherism. 

LooR for the teacher who tries one tack, then 
another, in the quest for quality. An open class- 
^'^om or open school with all its options can be seen 




.by children as a continuous-smorgasbord (a "sam- 
ple it all-don't eat heartily" place). If the teacher 
senses the sampling, look for evidence pf increased 
valuing of specihl effort, of completfon, of fine 
craftsmanship and of attention, to the growth 
from month to month of the child. Tliere should be 
less of token efforts in an open classruoiu because 
a, child doesn^t hav6^ chop up his Jinie and do 
something he has no commitment to - but, how 
is she/he using tins luxury? Many younger children 
growing up through an open school have less 
problem with howytTTiise this luxury because 
they don't know it^ a luxury. For them the free- 
dom with responsibility often conies natiiralfy. 
But thQ. older children who may have come frorfi 
another school getting may Jie^disoriented, unsure 
about the open school. Look for the teacher who 
keeps her antenna attuned to the children who 
need help in making a gopd % of their involve- 
ment of a quality type for them. 

- Look for the teacher who is accepting of^the 
fact that if there is a true community involvement, 
volunteers of all types (especially parents) will 
see the bittet with the better. If this is a gutsey 
involvement it means vblunteers seeing the teacher 
at a low ebb it means sharing a bomb-out field 
trip it means seeing the classroom at its peacful . 
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productive . level and its hostile non-productive 
level, ^hen community involvement is going for 
real it means questioning from volunteers and 
teachers like, "How can we work together at up - 
times and at down times?" This won'.t work at all 
if volunteers are judgmental and teachers defen- 
sive. It won't happen either with spotty, short, 
term volunteer commitments. 

How To Spbt Advanced Open Tcacherism In The • 
Field 

Again, it is unlikely that no advanced open 
school teacher will have all these characteristics. 
Some of these behaviors like the earlier ones will 
be*isp5)tted in . other than open school teachers. 

- Look for a teacher who is communicating to 
otl^T Staff members "You're o.k.'\ Co-workers > 
have dp periods of productivity and down periods, 



strong and less strong points to their teaching style. 
"Advanced" teachers will potige strengths, inquire 
about them, ask for help in gaining such strengths 
for themselves, and get into other classrooms to 
see the good things happen. Such support bqilds 
an "I'm' o.k." spirit in the vulnerable open school 
experiment. ' 

- Look for teachers who are evolvinean indivi- 
dual style of using volunteers best suired to their 
way of operating. There should be clarity for all 
1?oncerned about: care th^t a volunteer know what 
is the expectation; that the teacher know, though 
not Supervise, what the volunteer does; that the' 
teacher limit the amount of people and options 
so kids plus adults don*t have a fragmented day; 
that a teacher always ask, "Is this activity, this 
volunteer, this student teacher, this trip building 
the children's independence or creating n)ore de* 




pendence; is adding this person's act? 
time going to foster a''three ring circUs a 
or a fairly serene' atmosphere? . - , ' 

- finally^ look for teachers in this open school' 
or team who demonstrate that beca^ise^ of the 
natursil rhythm of stafiNtumover, new people can 
best be tuned in to tl^ school philosophy by 
great concern and action from every staff and sup- V 
port person. ThiK^^c^ncern should not be solely^ 
oriented toward "Yon know nothing - we know 
everything." fexperimen^schoolslike every other 
scho.cg/sholild be alert to what strengths new 
staff brirtg to the school. . " 



Mary Lou Hartley bef an teaching in Minrie- 
' . apolis in 1950^ with special interests inH)Utdoor 
i^ducatipn and sdence. In addjfion to clasis- 
-room ,iikcMng in Minneapolis, she has also 
developed science curriculum (EES) in Boston, 
trajined Peace Corps volunteers, taught college 
tab courses in the Engl^h Integrated Day and 
is currently a teacher on the staff of Marcy 
^ ^pen School. 
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Teachers Conunent on SEA 



By Dayid OTallon 
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'The money bought time — to think, to write, freedom to try things ! 
might not have done • . ^ 



Slowly, the dust settles, the expensive experts 
pack tlteir bags and board planes bound for t^e 
next innovation. The hall carpet wears thin and 

' fades, the shiny cunfcular packets become dog 
eared. The community volunteers and resource 

. teachers fall back into old routines or disappear. 
The classroom teacher looks up to see thirty- 
three kids, no aides, the woodshop closed due to 
lack of funds, and no clay for the potters wheel. 

This is a picture of a fear often mentioned in 
an informal and cojiversational^sjirvey conducted 
by Teaclier Center staff. The questions were asked 
in personal interviews in an effort to begin flesh- 
irife Out the raw data of the SEA experience, 
Qearly,, teachers cany the brunt, of the project. 
How have they handled the stresses of change? , 
How do they manage their changing rotes? How 
have , aburtdant ' money and- resources affected 
Xh^e^\ In short, what effect has the SEA ex- 
pbrip^nt had on the men and wo^en who each 
dfay* accefii^^tlie responsibility for the growth and 
learning of otTr/chijdren? . ' 

There is no dpiibt that SEA has had a strong • 
impact on the personal znd professional lives of, 
its teachefS, if the survey is any indication. But 
the nature and extent of this impact, as described 
*hdr own words, is only beginning to'be gath- 
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ered. As a beginning and out of i concern for the 
teacher^ perspective, sixt questions were asked 
of some 24 teachers. They were asked: whether 
their role had changed and what they had 'gained 
-as resources in a personal way compared to their 
own development two, or more years ago. 

Individuals spoke of role changes in as many 
ways as there were respondents. Many feel their 
roles are now even more difificult and demanding 
than before SEA. 'There has been a steady accel- 
eration of tasks and resporisibiliti/ss - where will 
it all enjd?*' asks a staff person from the Continu- 
ous Progress School, "Much mcye difficult but 
also more positive,*' said a Marshall-University 
Higfi School staff member, who added, "Pm more 
aware 9f the individual needs of, pupils, m'ofe 
a facilitator than a teacher, a guide and not a dic- 
tator." " • Xi^" ' - 

Others amplified the feeh'ng tnatthe-^truggle 
of changing old roles and programs has brought 
with the aitxiety a sapse of personal growth and 
strength. " Fm^stiira classroom Ueacher^'^ said 
another staff person at M'arshatl-Universify High, 
"but Tm more flexible because of the many 
changes (IVe been through)/* At the same school 
aifTother teacher said, **t*ni much more ^ facilita- 
tor of learning, rfluch less a disciplinarian. J*m 
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more of a counselor now, more a group- leaden" 
A teacher at the Open School spoke for many 
when she said, "My personal .^owth. has beefn 
tremendous and 1 feel consideral^ly better equip- 
ped froth as a teacher and as. a person." A Free 

- School aide wrote, ^*Yes, IVe gaiaed knowledge 
continuously, bi^ides being able to create learning 
experience, my knowledge, growth, new skills 
and work with people have really blossomed, I 

, cai^see lots of new avenu^ open. On the other 
hand, the project has been personally detri- 
ipentaL - taken ten yfars.off my life and created 
dire hardship financially. I was considering other 
career options that I have sacrificed." And 'a 
Contemporary School teacher answers the question, 
conceming her personal growth with, "Definite 
growth, Jor. the first time I have the resources 
at hand to do what I. was^ traiited to do. This has 
been a great source of personal satisfaction." And ^ 
is joined by a Continuous Progress teacher, " Al- 
most 'infinitely (more resourceful). Taking into 
account low points, a kind of growth has begun 
that will never stop.*' And many , simply 
answered Yes! 
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"On thfe other hand r reflects 4he duality of 
stress and growth. All is not flowers and the sweet 
smell of success. There was sacrifice, too, great 
amounts of time were given, time and energy be- 
yond, any nfcasure of money. Time taken from 
familpand private life and* given to the pursuit of 
ah idea. Teachers were asked what they had ^ven 
up^The ansVvers were often very brief and pointed. 

' "Private time," arjd another *Trivafe time/' and 
again "A Ipt of time!" A;rdmo're: Wnly thing 
I've given up is personal time," and "sleeping well 
at night," were joined by some who said they had 
given up "peace of mind," An Open School 
teacher said she, "(has) ^ven up the organized classs* 
room wher^ the teacher always 'knew what was 
happening. In^ ail individual program you can^t 
know because of individual choices and interest ' 
and projects. It*s harder to keep track of every- 

. thing Deqause so many things are going on at once." 
I gave i)p personal life tp get this started, There*s 
more' strain," . - . . 

It is difficult to* speak of personal. Sacrifices, 
and many , of those Who .mentioned losses of time 
and sleep almost immediately added ^ fliat .thfc 



sacrifice was worth the return. 

**The teacheis Jfcit - " is a misleading phraW. 
They are as individual as the children they serve, 
^atever common patterns seem to emerge must 
be placed within the picture of an indiwdual, 
teacher, faced with great dpportunity.lo develop 

- new skills and concepts and confronted by tremen- 
dous pressure to do so. As shown by one who said, 
"All that staff training we went through about 
*how to be efficient' was tHe content of the first 

' workshops. We could have been a group of junior 
corporation executives. The content of ojir real 
teaching experience wasn't dealt with. It- w*a$ *Iet's 
whip this group^ our staff, into shape/ just like a 
football team.'* Or by another who said, "I've given 
up tipie so demanding. - and.ther^ has tfeen. 
pressure to ^ve up iime,^ knowing "the money 
won't last foreventhai the opportunities will be . 
fewef. In jevery d^her respect I've gained.*' 
So there was certainly a great deal of pressuit 
placed on the SEA teacher, j)artly by the need 
and desire to work some basic changes in tiieir own 
teaching and in the schools with theaccopipanying 
uncertainty, and partly by the sense that this 
plenitudet>f money andrichness of resources would 
end. , . ^ 
And the money was critical. It bought materials, 

. supplies, films, and space^ but most all, it" 
bought ,iime. Timejo think. Time to write. Time 
to Jeam. Time to reflect, renew and often change 
old values, old methods, old skills. When asked 
what impact the mohey had had on her teaching 
role, one answered, *"It has given me freedom to. 
try things that I might not have done if I had to 
do it all on my oy/n. Encourages me to take a 
risk - I'm willing to use more of my time and 
jnoney^." An Open School teacher 'answered, 




"The money has inade materials available. (Ithas). 
stimulated , personal ^wth in mdfiy areas in- 
cluding affective as well as cognitive/' And" a 
Contemporlry Schoi^ staff person said, "It has 
allowed my time in the huildihg to be twice 
what local support would provide." And another 
teacher at the "same school added, "It .has ^ 
provided me the oppbrtunity to get to see and , 
know every chUd-in tiie school ever^ day rather 
than .the once a week gym assignment that I 
previously functioned with. If builds a strong 
relationship apd good understanding of. what a 
chil'd's needs might be as well as that of the 
- duce lie w, courses/' 

There is strength in these teachers. TTiey acknow- 
ledge the tension and anxiety mduced by a change 
process, and also assert that thek own growth, 
their own commitment Jo bhildren learning was 
worth the effort. 

A Free School teacher said that the SEA exper- 
iment overall had "allowed the creation of a school 
that was wide open for peof)le to be as creative as 
they want to be. Allowed people 'to take risks, 
good and creative risks without always having to 
worry about whether or^ot it was a ^safe' risk. 
My definitiojTof a successful learning experience 
hasbeen.bjoadened." ^ 

. And'now? THe money is almost gone. St^ff 
i reductions are 'taking place. "I fear/' said one, 
"that even more new responsibilities will be added 
on top of othqr work for me with no additional 
pay." And another^ "I fear loss of resource cen- 
ters and of i>eople. More child-adult relationships 
are important, equipment should be less important. 
It's a waste of money to teach new methods of 
reading; I'd father get more people into school.'*^ 
,And more than a few ^ fear for their owit jobs. 

Perhaps the only fair||^neralizatioii to make n6w 
is that a cloud of fiiture uncertainty blurs t^ie _ 
. strong sense of. excitement and accomplishment 
thft otherwise characterizes much qf the SEA ex- 
perience. / < . 



David O'Falloit came from Philadelphia fn 
1972 to begin a theatre program for the Sou^h- 
. east Free Schoxil Finding the need to include^ 
theatr^^ in the other SEA schools, the SEA ^ 
Theatre Pi;oJect was developed, to become a 
K'I2\progrant ranging . from creative drama, 
' and- dance, to play production. Elements of- 
thisiirogram.are npw fiinded locally. 

Dn ' OFalton. received his doctorate lit 
theatre in 1974 from Union Graduate School ^ 
and now serv^ as a city-wld^ consultant in , 
theatre through the MPSIVM Teacher Center. 
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aThe Teacher 




By Frederick V. Hay eh and ^argaret Shryer 
Centers must be consumer controljed, clearly and unequivocally. 
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The Teacher Center is now a city^wide service 
agency for 'Minneapolis Public School staff and 
comriiunity groups, with a primary responsibility 
to assisj, schools developing alternative programs. 
Althou^ alternative program support is the 
Center's primary mission, staff of the Center are 
available .as trainers and resource staff in other 
areas of training for school personnel. In addition, 
the 'Center serves ^ as a program development 
agency for the College of Education and attempts 
to bridge the College's development efforts with 
personnel arid programs in the schools. . ^ 

The Teacher Center is perhaps unique in 
its relationships^ to the 'parent institutions, 
University of Minnesota and the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, and in the role it plays .on- 
their .behalf. , [ 

" It is ^first of ail a delivery system for 
training ])r6gfems in teacher education. Com- 
mon prijjrities of in-service, pre-service and 
^curriculum development are combined when 
possible. * 

In a second role, the Center provides a 
resource facility to , which faculty, §taff, acj* 
ministrators, community, students and others 
are attracted, llifough informal a;id inten- 
tional contacts . new ideas, germinate and new 
solutions to problems are* found. y ♦ 

In addition, the Center is ah experiment in 
organizationa] governance and differentiated 
Public Schools. Other program resources are 
under the policy direction of a joint Teacher 
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staffing. The* resources of the Center are in 
^. much greater control hy, the clientele of the 
Center than would be found in most organiza- 
tions. Autonomy is. given the elected in-seryice, 
committee for distributing in-service resources to 
teachers, aid^s, administrators and. community in' 
the &>utheast Alternatives Program of the' Minne- 
apolis Center Board whose jnembers are appointed 
by the Dean of the. University, College o£ 
Education, and the Superintendent of ' 

^Schools, Minneapolis. 

The Center is * staffed with public school 
teachers and administrators. University faculty 

, and community. All serve a comprehensive 
function in the Xenter^s activity without a 
rigid leveling of staff roles based on educa^ 
tional background., ^ 



Hoy the Teacher* Center Began . 

Staff Development' services- in. the South- 
east Alternatives Program were , initially limited 
to in-service .training program fOr staff. Needs, 
plans, and ideas were presented by individuals. , 
or staff representatives from the component 
'schools to the '^taff development director. 
These were shaped into program designs, 
funded, and imj^lemei^ted. Budgets, were 
loosely drawn on each 3^roposal.,.lBudget man- 
agement, however, was^ p«itralized%s a respon- 
sibility Of ihe Director of Staff Djsvelopment. 
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During the first year (1970-71) of South- 
east Alternatives^ it be(^me apparent ' that, 
some system for student program and staff 
training needs assessment and in-service pro- 
' gram design had to be developed ftat would 
involve faculty^, parents, 'administratorSi> stu- 
dents, and others .in "the processed and in 
the final decisions on the resources to be 
appKed. During that filst year, a Director of 
Staff Development functioned^ with consider- 
able autonomy within that process. 

.Overtures were m^de to NIE to approve^ 
the forint^ation of a SEA Teacher Center 
to ^rve the Southeast Alternative program*s 
in-sefvice needs, ft was felt that a Teacher 
Center would be better able to: 

L Support K-12 planning and training 
activities. 

2. Bring the skills of component teachers and 
others, as trainers into prograjns designed 
for their own school and other com- 
'ponent groups. 
, 3. Proj^ide . a mechanism "to share training 
programs ^eneratqd with a given com- 
ponent, with the staff from another 
component. 

4. Pro^vide an organization through which 
University and local Minneapolis link^ 
ages could be tested and formalized 
with all SEA schools. 

5. Provide better access for community 
members mcludihg parents and students ^ 
as well as others to be. involVfed in a 

• * trainer or trainee role. 

In early October, 1972, the second year of 
the project a board of thirteen members was 
elected and appointed as follows: 7 fiacuHy/ 
staff and . 1 administrator from the SEA 
schools, 3 community appointments trom the 
Southeast Educational Council, and SEA 
secondary students. The organization was con- 
sidered a major improvement over the first 
year when the administrator m^de all of the 
decisions/ 

^In| early I fall, 1972, just as the new SEA 
Teacner Center ' was getting underway, the, ' 
Director of SEA^ one^ of the Associate Deans 
of. the University College of Education, and 
others began to discuss the p os sibilities of, 
.changing ^the focus of the relationsiups between 
'schools aijd ^e Vniversity. A Teacher Center 
modef>.was;. discussed ,and» varipus concepts- 
and desi^s were suggested, 
' It was ' clear that there . we?e compelling 
reasons for both ' institutions to look at a 
new ' relationship . that would extend K-I2,- 
Both mstittttions had to Veach out to the 
,<»^^er and take some'nsks. i. : 
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An agreement waS forged from tSeSe dis- 
' cussions and was presented to the .Board 
of Regents and the Board of Education. 
Both approved and on July 1, 1973 the 
, MPS/UM Teacher Center was established. 

An eight member Board was appointed b^ 
the Dean of fiie College of Education and 
"the Superintendent of Schdds and included 
University administrators, faculty appoint- 
ments, public school teachers with both in- 
stitutions appointing at least one community 
representative. The Teacher -Center Board, 
in turn, selected a Director from a field 
of fourteen candidates Jrom the University^ 
and the SCK90IS. 

The circumstances which brought about 
the establishment of ,the NffS/UM Teacher 
Center were, undoubtedly unique to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and' the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. ' ' 

It is, however, reasonable to assume that 
similar conditions are at work in other 
places. Perhaps the most significant factors' 
• are those that relate to- tjie NIE fund which 
allows a reaspnajjlp time to test the model, 
and a. chance to take some finanjcial risks; 
and the williijgness of individuals to, transcend 
histprical perspective^ and risk ^new relation- 
ships. ' " 



-I IN-SERylGECOMKlItTEE^ 
A Dpcision-Making Body 

The Inservice Coihmittee, with its, ipem- 
bership* and^scope of responsibility,, is always 
a surprise to those outride SEA particularly 
. ' when it i^ learned that this group, made up 
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largely of teachers and parents, is ^^e ' de- 
ciaon making body for dl ,inseFvice.^ SEA* * 
lliis essentially autonomoii^ group . is based « 
on -th& concept that the personaP and pro- 
grammatic ' ii^ds of an educational staff.^-and 
community can best be met when the. mem- 
bers are involved in the dedsion making proc- 
essing. " 

The In Service Committee is composed of 
iwelve voting members elected by the j5chool&- 
or constituency they represent, three ele- 
mentary schools, the junior/senior high school, 
the Free School, the Southeast Council, the 
Manag^ent Team and the. University of . 
Minnesota. A teacher on special assignment 
to 'the Teacher Center acts as* coordinator. 
• . The Comnjittee has major responsibility for 
reviewing, evaluating and ftmding staff develop- 
ment plans ^ that are submitted in the form 
oi {Proposals. A policy statement and' set of 
guidelines reflect the Committee's perception 
of stafT development in relation to the goals 
and objectives of the SEA plan. Proposals' 
are often represented by a 'delegation, usually 
the propojsal writer and those whom the 
^proposal serves. This participation is en- 
couraged for two -^reasons. First, the Com- , 
'mittee members get first-hand, in-depth 
answers to their questions and secondly, tbe- 
proposal writer can see how thoroughly and 
thoughtfully proposals are reviewed. A 
simple majority funds a proposal with . the 
coordinator voting only in case of tie. Once, 
funding is approve;!,, an important (task is* 
the monitoring' and -evaluation' pV^cess. ' 
Anothej Inservice Committee Task is assist- 
ing^ in the annual needs assessmeirt. Examples 
of the funded projects are listed here. 



Funded P^jj^cts . 

• Training sessions for parent volunteeis and tutois io 
reading programs conducted by a University pro- 

^ fessor and Uie community coordinator who is a- 
^ parent at the Contemporary SdiooL " ^ 

• Release time for a teadicr to attenda worl;diop pn^ 
Famfly Relationships conducted by. Ae Minnesota 
Council. 

• Planning sessicm for 9-12 Open School staff to^pre- 
pare curriculum and gather resources for iiassrpoin 

. use ._ ' . . ' . 

•'-Release time for a teacier to participate in a. 
^Language Arts Convendon and to present a work- 
shop on ^Svordless** books. * " , 

• A trammg session for each of the elementary sdiools 
on how to prepare, plan and execute cross-country, 
skiing or snowi^oeing activities. 

• Curnculum Development for an open school teacher 
to help facilitate his placement as 'kindergarten 
teacher. . • * 

• Funding .for "Parent *Partidpafion Project at Con- 
temporary School in which parents work with small 
groups of students for one week. Parents and stu- 

. dents plan activities and evaluateprojectupon com- 
pletion. , ' • ^ ^gft-^ 

• Release time for two teachers to , observe team 
teaching at another school. 

• Fucds for twelve high school students of the year 
. book advisory staff to attend ATC Forum. . 

• Funds for a workshop for volunteers, to learh 
photographic skills^ darkroom techniques and how* 
to work with small groups in this activity. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT - A Collective Term 



4 JStaff development receives the broadest inter- 
pretation and application possible in bur system 
of inservice. 

"Staff", firsi of all, includes all of the people 
who work with children in or out of the school 
building. In Southeast this nieans aidfe, com- 
munity members on an off-campus site, parents 
who volunteer in the classroom, resource 
specialists, coordinators, students, , paraprofes- 
sionals, student teachers, interns, as well as 
teachers and adtninistrators. 

In a program- dedicated to bringing about 
change, this "all-inclusiveness" is essential. 

Throujgh. participation comes "ownership,'' 
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'not by any well-defined group, but by individuals 
* as part of a broad crqs^-section of staff. 

Certain activities automatically require repre- 
sentation* from every segment of the staff . 

One such activity is the pxe-fall workshbf). This 
is a two-day woricshop for*all staff to join in a 
discussion of goals, settinjg priorities and planning. 
' The SE Tree School, for .example, held their 
workshop in a retreat setting at a /'Y" camp. 
The goal .foi' the two days staged: **The major 
need of tSie Free School is to begin the year with 
a renewed sense of its philosophS^ and purpose, 
. including the range of basic agreement and dif- 
.ference among staff." Individuals contributed to 
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the agiida and through small gro^p discussions 
conduct^ by 'in-house leaders, the staff shared 
assumptions and values regarding curriculum, 
public schooling, community needs, teaching, 
progrAis, responsibilities. \Vithout input from all 
staff at this initial stage, iinplementation of 
planning goes haltingly at best! if. 



The teachers felt confident that the project had 
helped them acquire the skills necessary to con- 
tinue the activities. Out of this emerged a cuiri- 
culum in which teachers were given opportunity 
to develop an integrated program using an inter- 
disdplinary approach. 



"Staff includes ail of the people who 
work with children.il--^ • 



Commitment and mutual support are built in 
when programs are cooperatively planned. 

As we use the term staff development, it is 
important to understand that it designates any 
area of* skills, knowledge or expertise that staff 
inembexs identify as, a need. Specific examples 
will be cited later, but consideration is given to a* • 
wide range of ideas and plans^, - whatever staff 
indicates they need in order to fulfill their roles in 
a syste'm of alternative schools. Thus the ne§d to 
put together research and ideas fnto a curricular 
unit falls within gjir definition. Out of involve- 
ment of a staff member in a learning situation, a 
curricular idea takes shape and personal develop- 
ment and curriculum design develop^ alongside 
each other. It becomes an interdependent process, 
particularly when teachers and students enter into 
a training project to build curriculum out of the 
learning situation. One such project - Creative 
Movement/Drama - was funded by the MPS/UM 
Teacher Center Board. The master teachers were, 
a specialist in Theatre Arts on the Teacher Center 
Staff and a University instructor in Dance.' Class- 
room teachers, dance students from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and about 50 children 
ranging in ages 9 through 12, worked together for 
an hour twice a week over % period of six weeks 
followed by workslieps for classroom teachers 
and,dance students. • 

The, objectives of the project were to: (1) 
develop a training process through which teachers 
improve their sense of and skills in movement and 
drama, <2X provide ^^udents in the U of M PE 
Department's dance program a chance to apply 
their movement skills to an interdisciplinaiy 
approach in the elemental school, and (3) 
examine the impact that an interdisciplinary pro- 
grarn in the arts can have on the K-6 program and 
the way" It relates to the child and his ways of 
learning and the teacher and his/her perception of 
^) / skilll and roles. 
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NEiEDS ASSESSMENT - A Frocess * 

of Involvement » > 

The staff development needs of the Southeast v 
Alternatives Program are determined through a 
needs assessment process that >vas first initiated 
by the'Teacher Center m 1973. At that time a * 
procedure and time line >yere drafted* and an 
* initial budget allocation was made for . each 
school. Approximately 13% of the total budget 
was reserved for "the In-service Committee 
(described above) to use during the year as a 
"response fund*^ for prograiiis in which assess- 
ments fell short or in whichrunanticipated needs 
- - developed. 

The needs assessment gets underway with - 
assignment of Teacher Center staff members to 
each of the schools to assist them in developing 
their plans that focus on the program for the 
following school year. The Teacher Center staff 
member meets with the principal and school staff 
to review the overall goals of the Southeast 
tematives program and then .work with individuals' 
and small groups as they, attempt to articulate and 
identify their own needs within the larger pro- 
graniatij; needs. * 

Through personal interviews and a quesfion- 
naire, answers are sought to, the question. "What 
do yoii need in order to contribute effectively to 
the resolution of the organizational needs?" The 
responses are sorted and mutual needs coordinated 
so that the diverse staff needs and the compW- 
hensive organizational needs, are both represented 
in a narrative statement of the pl^n. 

There is at this point a strong temptation to 
impojse a course of action - in the form of a 
source, seminar 6t a "packaged" training program. 
It is-.essential, however, that staff be very much 
involved in the design of the training,. Involve- 
ment is solicited,. in part, by the statement. "If 
desired, give ideas as 4o how the needs listed may 
be met. Describe t)ie Actmty/Training/Experi- 
ence." These ideas and plans become the basis for 
a training model which b|st 'resolves, the need. 
The training^design is extended to include a cost 
figure. All of this information Is returned to the 
school staff for review and! prioritizing. The In- 
Service Committee in the final review may, where 
necessary, alter- training plans to ^accommodate 
budget and staff time limitationi^, * • 



' - • f * 

An important part of all programs is the pro- 
cedure for evaluation and dissjsmination. which 
varies according to the kind of project A mini- 
mum requirement is a written report or simimary, 
but other evaljuative techniques include de- 
briefing, live or via video-tape, sharing through 
infonnd discussions, agenda and minutes of meet- 
ings^ outlines of planning, 'tape-recorded inter- - 



view, coordinator visits to projects. Members of 
the committee who are teachers in the schools, 
where many of the funded projects take place, 
are a direct pipeline to what is effective. This 
infonSation is important in the process of assess- 
ing and monitoring all projects. 

Excerpts from thq final staff development plan 
follow. , * ' 
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CONTEMPORARY SCHOOL 

* 

Program Needs 

1) Entire $taff 'needs to be inTolved 
in focusing on the major thrust; 
**HeIpihg Kids Feel Gpod About 
ThemselTes at School." 



2) Provide opportunity for staff to 
address special interest 
culum needs. \ 



curn* 



r 



CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 

Program Needs 

1) DcTcIopment of curnculum, in* 
eluding its rerision and exten*^ 
sion, a# it relates to the entire 
scope of the continuous progreis 
program; 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Individual Stiff Needs 

la) Withm the context of the 
theme, staff ^leeds to sort out 
individual levels of awareness 
and understanding. 

lb) Need to develop strategies 
that emphasize acceptance by 
peers and po^tlve self-con* 
cept. 

2) Individuai teachers need to: 

— discuss successes and faO*' 
ures and share id.eas for the 
i^d who has been main- 
streamed. 

rewrite and evaluate CAM 

oljectives. 

— evaluate reading charts. 

— revfew systematically new 
math. 

— become more ittformed in 
the area of affective hfy 
havior. 



Individual Staff Needs 

la) Individtial staff members de- 
velop *'padc-kits*' for .use by 
persons, particularly aides and 
volunteers, wh6 teach^ in- 
-terest groups. 

lb) Outline' strltegies, agreed 
upon, to build positive rela; 
ttonshipt between^ SEA and 
other areas,' patticulariy. West 
Areas, 

^^'--^ 

Ic)' Explore the use of interior 
space with option to use con- 
i ^ sultant, - ' • V 

Id) Options for teachers^ Mtg^ 
volunteers to Irec^ive In-serv- 
iceVin industrial ,ijr(s,'potteryr 
photography, ' 
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Activity/Training/Expertence 

la) A. two-day woikshop prior to 
and opening of school that in- 
Ib) dudes participation of teadi- 
ers and aides* Outside con- 
sultants will prQvide m^or 
leadership. 



^) Six two-hour sessions invqlv- ^ 
ing faculty and staff. Meet- 
ings will be scheduled 
throughout the year. ^ 



' Activity/Triining/Experience' 

The **extended-djy" sessions 
throughout the school year involv- 
ing 4he entire staff for a total of 
12 sesaiotts. 



le) Develop altenutive curricu- 
lar materials to IMS and ABC^ 
Holt, 

f 

If) Examine practices^ e,g., the 
Marcy Community Day as a 
way of dereloping tht-intt" 
. grated day. 



FREESCHXWL 

, . Program Needs 

l).To start the year »rith a renewed 
. sense 9f Free school staff pbUos- 
opby andpurposev 



2) Jo start^year with a common 
base of infonnatk>n and faunil* 
iarity about total school re* 

. sources. 



OPEN SCHOOL 

Program Needs 

T 

1) Chpd Development theory and 
afl^licatfon to Open School pro- 
gram for staff and volunteers. 



Indindual Staff Needs . 

1) Discuss assumptions and 
values re: curriculum, public 

* • schoolings teadiing,. commu* 
nlty needs in structures group 
sesaohs> - 

2a) Sbaring and showing space, 
n^terials, equipment. , 

2b) Explaining programs and re* 
spo^tsibilities. 



Ja) 



Leadership 
skills: 



and management 



a) adults — adufts 

b) adults - 1 

c) kids — kids 



lb) 



JR.-SR. HIGH SCHOOL 

Program Needs 

1) Develop interdisciplinary curric- 
ulum for 9*12 Open SchojoL 



\ 



l^ividual Staff Needs 

N^ed to increase understand- 
ing of the several developmen- 
tal dimensions in order^ to 
provide materials, resources, 
curriculum, issues, groupings 
appropriate to the learner's 
degree of maturatfon. The 
development of criteria to 
to judge the appropriateness 
of specific learning environ- 
ments and activities^ is related 
to such understanding. 

Staff needs to learn more 
about the dynamics of ded- * 
sldtr*making and the processes 
of change, to understand more 
about their effectiveness as 
change agents, additional 
training in working as a teai^ 
(teacliers, aides, volunteers). 



Ic) Contmue to develop skills b)/. 
helping children structure 
their day» their leammg, in- 
diWdually and in groups. 

id) Teaching older kids to teach 
' younger kids. 



Indivklual SUffNeeds 

1) N^ed to plan/outline curric* 
ulum, gather resources, devel* 
op off-site learning places. 



Actiyity/Training/Experiencc . - 

Tl) ^two-day worksbopinvolving 
MxA entire staff. . 

2) . ' . • 



Activity/Training/Experience • 

Through the Community Day model . 
for release time, worktops with 
consultant senaces (to beidentlHed) 
or in*bouse,experts will be schedule 
by and for participants. 



Activity/Trainin^Experiehce. 

i) Two-week sessioi\,for Sem'ot 
High Open Schodt staff (six). 



The program need stated above is the tip of the iceberg in Jhe planning and development of the Open School for grades 
9 through !2. , * ' . • ^ • . " . 

The Minneapolis Public Schools* commitment to a city-wide s^tem of alternatives has placed great^esponsibility on 
the junior and senior high school to respond to ^mc^ging educational patterns of the elementary programs. It is 
from the expanding Open Mkldle School that the Seiubr High Open School option hu received its impetus. This two- 
week sesipon during t|ie summer includes articulation with Open Middle Schopi and the current senior hig|t program. A 
number of departments hat^e designated part of their curriculum development for courses* designed to meet the require^ 
ments of the Senior High Open School ^^an, e.g., Home Economics^ Science and' Math. 

\ ■ •■ - ' - . ■■ 



In glancing over the training models in the staff 
development plan, it becomes clear, very q^uickly, 
that time is the precious commodity- The schools 
have experimented with a variety of ways to pro- 
vide ^compensation for staffs* time beyond their 
regular •^igniTient, .e,g.^ starting the s^dents' 
school day an hour later t^an the teachers' day, 
scheduling a common preparation hour, integrat- 
ing a planning time into the program, utilizing 
additional adults in the program, rearranging in- 
dividual schedules on an "as-neeai^** basis. In the 
Commimity Day model for releasing teachers, 
students are scheduled out into flie^conmunity 
witlf^some of the staff and vohmteex^ allowing 
others to spend time on staff development projects. 
There' is no question that the demands upoii the 
time of schools* staff is ffie critical factor in im- 
pleme|^ting.staff development. * 

J^roblems/Directions 

The Teacher Center has grown so rapidly 
through the influx of project funds (East Area 
Teacher Center, The Exchange-and Teacher Corps) 
, that achieving cohesive development of the organ- 
ization is very difficult. Associated with this rapid 
growth, involving external funds, is the question 



of whether the Center, is consciously and deliver-, 
ateiy taking its own direcjtion or whether it i% 
being unduly influenced by flie conditionrfmiKiSfi<C, 
from the funding sources themselves. \ 

There ar^ approximately three Federal project! 
dollars for every local (University/Public ^chool) [ 
dollar- Is this a reasonable ratio? Are tjie federd. 
programs sufficiently compatible with oiir local- 
ized priorities that they do not deter, us from our 
goals? ' * . f.V^ 

We obviously believe that these projects support 
our central purposes and fhnctions or vfe would/ 
^ not have worited.to ge't^themf However, Jhe jury 
is stiD out on this i^e and c^ful attention must 
continuously 6>^en^io..^thi^^ the role and 
activity^fthe^nter; . _ , . , ' ^ 

The Qente'r is also talcing on* more significanf , 
involygment in what might be4enned "prpfession- 
al career development" Ware attracting teachers,* 
administrators, *and^ University ' faculty to the- 
Center for sabbatical and leave of absence pro- 
grams. TTiese individuals view the Center as a 
place from which they can gain new insights into 
their own professipnal careers. While simultaneous- 
ly looking outward at what is going on in their 
own, and other, systems. The. Center commits 



, so me-of its staff lime and training resources to' 
these, individuals, ^nd m return the. participants 
assume functional roles in the programs and ser 
vices of the Center. It*s a productive, relationship 
. that require^ the self-refcrrfed staff members tp*^ 
take great initiative in shaping their own future. 
From.th^. graduate:* of.the group, however-, emerges 

* a new, problem fpr them and their system. How 
can these **new'* professionals, on returning/be 

, placed in" their own .organizations so that their 
new found skills and self image < will be utilized 
effectively? ^ ^ 

^ Are we creating unreasonable expectations/ 
,n^^s within which these individuals cannot be 
satisfied on jetum to tbeit own .system? The 

^ultimate question is: wijl these returning profes- 

, sionals impact change in thgir system or will the 
system overpower them so that they ultimately 
.are completely defeated?' 



" . J . Win returning professionals 
impact change in their system or'. . 



structure is far different' from a public school, 
system. The fiJtering^own ^or filtering-up pro(> 
esses are .not the same at all. Individuals withia 
the. faculty of the College of Education are the 
•Ijey. The Center, may influejiee curriculurtfpro-. 
grams aftd system interaction only insofar as it 
hnpacts indi^uals in the faculty. That is jiot to 
say that the administration of the college is hot 
. important. The support of the college administra-" 
tion is critical to the survival and roles of the 
•Center.* But other collaborations, other avenues , 
. must be used, and new ones found, to respond to^ 
Univeraty faculty membejs at personal as well as. 
departmental levels,. Above all the Teacher Center, _ 
should be characterized as. an organization which 
helps others^ initiate problem solving activity.-^ It 
is not an knswer place. It functions most effective^ 
ly when it collaborates with its clientele, helping . 
to define problems, identify options, and. then 
support the clients as they attempt to resolve- their 
own problems. 

When the Center is viewed as a significant help- 
ing agency, when it. can sglicit and respond effec- . 
tively to the individual needs,. it will be used by 
them, and will be able to influence greater system 
(University/Public School) interaction and can 
then become the catalyst for improving education. 



Perhaps one of the. most exciting and venture- 
some activities of the Center is the dissemination 
process in which we are now engaged. This process 
involves the establishment of Area Centers, under 
the management and control of teachers, adminis- 
trators and community representatives. Ulti- 
mately, we hope that significant portions of the 
training funds available throughout the cUy will 
be delivered through these satellit^'Cente 
' At. the same time it is , import^a^raiat these 
Centers, take -their own form, adapt^ their own^ 
structure and services to fit the needs wliich are 
in the field. It isl3iffTculf to cfeate a model and 
then disseminate that model --asa starting place — 
while trying to. make clear the- model can be aiTd 
probably should be changed. 

This process of dissemination is probably the 
most important activity which faces us in the 
immediate future. ' 

Centers which are client controlled must become 
a reality for more of pur MPS staff and community. 
When Centers have personal meaning, to our staff 
and parents, when they become important to these 
people, they will be reshaped and reformed to 
become even more useful -r provided We do not 
lose that essential characteristic - they must he 
consumer controlled, clearly and unequivo^lly. 

Over^ching all of these issues is the one re- 
J^*«ng to greater University impact. A University 
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Education 



By Kenneth Rustad 



''Give psychology away to the students in order that they may live more 
effective lives/' 



A few years back George A. Miller, then presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Association, 
urged psychologists to "give psychology away to 
the people" (Miller, 1969). Miller felt that with 
the shortage of trained ' psychologists people 
would have to be,, their own psychologists and 
make their own self-conscious applications of 
principles of psychology. It was his premise that 
by this process of the practice of psychology that 
people would change theif conception of them- 
selves and what they can do.' Miller saw particular 
institutions hospitals, prisons, schools, indus- 
tries as promising sites for this innovation. 

For several reasons the public schools seem a 
most appropriate setting in which to give 
psychology away to the students - in order that 
they may live more effective lives. 

First there has been a growing concern over the 
negative effects of schooling. A host of writers and 
researchers have documented these results from a 
variety of perspectives. Space does not pefmit .a 
comprehensive review of these studies, but they , 
are perhaps, best summed up by Sprinthall and 
Ojemann (in press) who after reviewing the 
effects of schooling concluded: ' . 

77/^5 the failures of schooling to provide for 
^ . • health} personal and psychological growth 
Q are general. /Negative effects cut across class 



lines arid pervade every grade leviljyom the 
beginning of schooling to an ironic com- . 
mencement. \ 
Secondly previous attempts by schoo|3 to re- 
verse these negative effects and promote positive 
psychological or personal growth have not been 
particularly successful. Often this is so because no 
real deliberate attempt is ever made to have learn- 
ers think and respond to inner experiences that 
would help them relate more effectively with 
themselves and others, ^ » 
Most school experiences are . directed toward 
having students think and respond to sudh outer 
areas as science, history^ niath, etc. Many falsely 
assumed that positive personal growth would 
emerge as a by-product of the "new" math, serial 
studies, scienpe, an4 English. In fact, it may well 
be thatjn some instances, master/ of cognitive 
tasks may well lead to negativ^values or attitudes 
(Krathwohl, Bloom,, and Masia, 1964), 
Even in those instances where Educators have 
shown enough concern about the emotional and 
social development of children tlo^dd personal 
growth .objectives to the goal statements, the re- 
sults have at best been sporadic. Most of the 
only lip service was given to these personal 
growth objectives because educators didn't know 
what to do about' them since very little ,lim4, 



energy, and money' l\as been devoted to systemati- 
cally develop persoi^i.^wth programs. Borton- 
(1969, p. 56) aptlj^^;sui]mar^^^ the iippactjhat 
peisoiial gro'wtli o^eclivealiavd had upon schtjol? 
ing: — • * . ; 

* There are (vvo sections to Mlmost every 
school's statement of educatiomidbjectives - 
. one for real anfl one for show. The first, the, 
real one, talks about academic excellence, 
subject mastery, and g€Uing into a college or 
a job. The other discusses the human purpose 
of school - values, feelings, personal growth, 
the full and happy life. It is included be- 
cause eyeryone knows that it is important, 
and that it is xentrul to the life of every 
school. But it ft only for show. Everyone 
^ knows how little schools have done about it. ^ 

It is obvious that there is a need for the develop- 
ment of curriculaandneweducational interventions 
that wili promote healthy psychological growth. 



*The DPE goaf is to prorriote the 
personal growth of students/' 



'^Tie Deliberate Psychological Education Program 
is an attempt to fill this need. The program is de- 
signed to create a series of high school courses 
whose basic goal is to promote the . personal 
growth of students ^ * - 

♦ 

Deliberate Psychological 
. . Educatioi>Model ^ 

The curriculum approach developed in the SEA 
Deliberate Psychological Educational Program is 
based upon the Sprinthall-Mosher model (197^1). 
The following dimensions of personal growth form 
the general goals of the program : ( 1 ) a more com- 
plex and integrated understanding of self, (2) the 
formation of personal jdenty, (3) greater personal 
autonomy, (4) greater ability to relate and commu- 
nicate with others, (5) the growth of m'orecompiex 
ethical jeasonwig, and (6) the development of 
rnore complex skills and pompetencifes. 

The program has several important character- 
istics that ^distinguish it from mo§t previous at- 
tempts by the schools to promote personal 
growth; ^ A 

1 . The program is a primary prevention curri- 
culum intended ai* an elective quarter credit class 
open to all studeWs. The classes are taught by 
regular classroom teachers and/or counselors and 
social workers, ft is our belief that deliberate prg- 
^«>nis which, are inititu.tionalized by being in the 



regular curriculum are superior to coattail, pro- 
grams, . V . ' . 

DBE^progfam, xontrary ta Ihoat-psy-*, 
ehologicai education "propams^^has a.soUd theore- 
ticaU^rainework to guide its curriculum dexeTpp- 
ment Tlie program .dfa^ys-heav^ly on the^eoieti- 
cal concepts of cognitive-developmental p$yr 
chology, .especially Piagefs (Ginsburg and Opper, 
1969) work on stages of cogniMve development, 
Kohlberg's (Kohlbeig, 1971) stages of moral 
development, and Loevingpr^s (Loevinger, 1970) 
stages of ego. de^plopment. Since ^e /concept 
that'groNvth proceeds by stages is. basic to the 
model, the program attempts to design' in terr 
ventions to stimulate gFowth either across thf 
stage or to the next higher stage. .Movement on 
-the stages of growth along with specific skill 
development is the aim of any of the ccbrses. 
Our experience leacis us to believe thaj, fole 
taking ability is a key variable in promoting this 
personal growth; that growth comes about ^ 
through experiences of taking the perspective 
of others. 

3. The basic teaching strategy employs the 
seminar-practicum format^commonly used by pro- 
fessional graduate' school's. The practicum places 
the students in a significant adult Experience in- 
volving a particular aspect of psychology. This 
"learning of psychology by doing psychology" is 
va direct attempt to broaden the experience table- 
of idolescents by putting them in roles whose 
success demands taking the perspective of others. 
For example, students become involved in cross- 
age teaching, peer counseling, and nursery school 
work. The seminar provides the student the oppor- 
tunity for an exatnination and reflection of the ex- 
perience. Readings, films, mini-lectures, etc., are 
integrated into the seminars. ,Thus the stress is 
placed on. learning that is real, that involves 
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". .". Stress is- placed on learning 
thatisreaK" ' 
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genuine responsiblity and is followed by a rigor:, 
our analysis 'and reflection of the .exgeri^ncie.. 

4. The curriculum development includes a cycle' 
of curriculum tryout accompanied with formative 
evaluation. The measurable, objectives, of each 
class ate^ considered wjthin two assessnlent areas; 
(1) the level of psycholo^cai maturity of the stu- 
dents, and (2) the acquiSit|on of partioular psycho- ; 
logical sk'ills. In each class the first objective is ' 

' 41 



• dlwd>6 the same while the second objective depends^ ^ f 
"Upon, the partictiter aSpecfs ofpsy etiology unde/ 
. deliberate instruction. An array of assessment 
proedures arc employed asproximate measures of , 
ps> chologicaJ^hapge such as the Rohfberg Test of 
Moral Maturity, the Lo^vinger Sc^le of EgO De- . 
velopment,^intefviews, .-clinical assessment of 
writing assignments and student journals. For the 
assessment of skill development, measures employ- 
ed are* specific to each dass. counseling skills in 
the ^counseling class, inte?viewing skills ia the 
women's Jas^, and teaching^skills in the teaching 
classes. Proppnents of the cognitive-developmental 
. position would .maintain that effective Skills learn- ' 
ing in these areas es^ntially provides means and/or 
methods to teenagers so they experience the^ . 
. world differently. Thus, theoretically thetechnique * 
training is a. procedure for broadening the exper* 
- lefice t*rblc of each pupiK thereby producing a 
higher level of psychological maturity. 

Results of the Psychology of Counseling class 
(Rustad^ and Rogers. ,1975) and the Psychology of 
Women*s Class (Erickson, 1975) indicate signi- 
ficant movement occurred pre to post during 4he 
one quarter curriculum and that this change held up 
in a one-year follow-up. The Moral Dilemma class 
(Schaffer, 1974) was developed without an ex- 
perience component, and changes in development- 
al growth .were not obtained in the^iscussion - 
only design. Complete evaluations of the Psychol- 
ogy of Teaching, the Chilc^ Development, and the 
Two-Person Relationships classes will be complet-' 
ed later this year. Thus the completed evalua-- 
tibns and the trends in partial evaluations indicate 
that- It IS possible to achieve the stated objectives 
of increased psychologicjil maturity, better under- 
•standing of self and others, and increased skill 
development for the pupils enrolled. 

' /■ ■ 

Course Descriptions 

A brief description of the!- content and . ^ 
^ . methodology of each class follows: . ' 

' 1. Psychology of Counseling 
/ This curriculum consists 'mainly of learning . 
/ to actively listen and empathically respond to 
the concerns of others through peer counsel- ^ 
ing experiences. 'The curriculum consists of 
three phases. Phase 1 concentrates on build-* 
ing relationships a|nd promoting a positive 
classroom climate. The /primary vehicles are 
self-introductions aad - various communication 
excercises. Phase*^ 11 focuses on teaching the 
skills of active listening and "emplTatic respond- 
ing, ^hh phase incorporates relatively high 
structured micro teaching units stressing the 
,v counseling skills of listening *for and reflect- 
O ng back both the contefit and • feeling of 
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' thf message.^Skills ju^ ^practiced r^porid- 
ing to audio and^ video tapes, by' fole play- 
ing, and' by helping., with the real* concerns 
of peers. The final phase (Phase 111) .con- 
tentrates on the transfer of these skills to 
the real life of students m ' their Interactions 
at h^pme, school and work. The goal is not 
to create a professional cadre •of teeoage 
counselors as one class of helpers with the 
balance of the school population ^ as helpees. 
Instead, 'the concepts oT helloing, ^Caring and 
active listening remain an essentially demo- 
cratic responsibility. 

-\ 

2. Psychology of Women*s Growth 

The focus of this class is on. both the 
content and the process of female develop- 
ment. Field interviewing of girls iand women 
across the life span provides a means of 
viewing the process . of female development 
through difijprent ages, , stages-,. and tasks. Con- 
tent areas chosen *for interviewing include 
general value questions and social role,, ques- 
tions* related to vocational, edupationai, in- 
tellectual, and marital roles of women.^ This 
pr^cticum experience is coupled with ^e'mm^ar 
sessions to further examine, reflect upon/ and 
integrate the experience. Seminars* are ^ afsp 
ifsed to reflect on current articles* on sexu*al 
stereotypes, language and inequality, the 
qih\ r^ts amendment, and seleQted^ Voles of 
women portrayed Jn literature. In this vfay 
there is a continuous, on-going* thfee-way 
connection between field interview data, works 
of literature, and an examination^ of "tive| 
sdf." This class is offered only to femalQS, 
Both theory and research support the posi- 
tion thaf teenage girls are more likely to 
fully explore topics related directly td , their 
own development if the class : is not mixed, 

3. Child Development ' - , c ' • 
This course has as its cross-age. component 

the -direct and continuing involvement of 
teenagers in helping and teaching roles with 
three and four year old neighborhood child-, 
ren who are enrolled in a "play school" at 
the high school., Theqries of child develop- 
ment and skills and materials for teaching 
young childten are explored in the related 
seminar sessions. However, a^^iQ^jor^ seminar 
focus is the experience ^ of the nfugfi school 
students in the teaching role - in relation 
to their own self-pefceptions, their psycholo- 
gical grqwth; and their psychological skills in 
the area of child care. 



4. Advancefl P^ychology^of Counseling 

The Advanced P^dhology of ' Counseling 
class was created to meet the requests* of 
students who had taken PsycTiology of.Coun- 
seluig "and wished to pursue this toiyc in 
greater ^epth. The counsewhg^Jrocess & ex- 
tended ^and stresses the creation "^f deeper 
und^nstanding through advanced accurate em- 
path3t::*apd, the change of behavior ^'Suough 
|he foWulation and try-out of, action plans: 



- In addition , to the high school program, ^ ^ 
upper element^ students have been^ invol^ * 
teaching lower elemeStaiy^ students. The"*c<m- ^ 
tent of the curriculum 4aught to the ydimger// 
students has included tutonng in fhe;ba^c 
Subjects, ' feachiifrg ihtier^t sfreas, ^isct^sing ] 
role taking djlenunas^ and tesfcJmg aflfectiva 
education through pup^efs^ filmstripS, poster 
picttQi^, role play^, creative' dramatics and 
story reading., ^ . 



5. Human iBghavior and Moral Dilenmias . 

This .course is designed to promote growth 
along., the six developmental stages of moral 
thinking as outlined by Kohlberg. His 
. theory provides the framework by which pro- 
gress in moral development is' not only 
monitored but also fapilitated. The major 
teaching strategy , consists of the discussion 
gf moral dilemmas! Dilemmas used include 
some available in print as well as those 
created by class members. Topics range from 
mercy killing to Abortion to war and poli- 
tics. Prot)lems involving personal relationships 
are used as well as problems Having wider 
^ social imph"cations. The rationale .* for discus- - 
" sion of'difemmas is that growth is' proinoted' 
when a student is challenged ^jth reasoning 
one --stage above his present stage of 'moral 
reasoTiing." 
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6. Psychology of Teaching ^ ^ 

Jhi$ course is desi^J^ST^ Jhfirease the 
level of. personal d^elopment by having stii- 
. dents assume two stjpial roles - that of a 
responsible teachjpp and that, of the learners 
they are Reaching. High, school students em- 

^. plQy teaching 'skills with elementary and 
junior high - students thtqugh the use of 
questionaires, simulation games, interest area-, 
topics, and", hioral dilemma discu^ions. The 
seminar fotuses on. aspects of teaching .and 

*' learning. System^atic examination of the 
teaching process utilizing th*e Flander*s cate- . 
gories; within a micro teach-reteach framework 
is employed. 'St ud en fSr**' engage jn a variety- of - , 
teaching activities including giving directions,, 
non-verbal, communication, questioning? , tech- 
niques, sending "J**' and "You*l messages, ac- 
.tive listening, and process, observation. Video 
recordings and. peer process observatioo a- 
^long with class discussions are used for feed- 
back and debriefing after each teaching se-*^ 

' ^"?nce. " / ' ^ 



7. Two-Person Relatioiiships , • 

-Jh^ goal of this 'class ms ' to .j2fOmoj|^}^: 
growth along ErMSh's (f968) psychosocial* , 
stages of identity formation .and mtiraaq^ 
through* qualitative changes in the.jprocess.of 
interpeitonal relating. The course examines 
the nature and skills of interpersonal rela- 
tionships^ through interviews, discussions, se- 
ected readings, films, action plans and gPMp 
process observation. Recognition,*' understand- 
' ing, and practice of the qualities and char- 
acteristics of growth producing relationships 
as opposed^ to negative and destructive as- 
pfects wihi)Q stressed.- . 



8. Fulfilling Your Potential 

This course is a recent addition to the .pro- 
gram and is offered to .adults through the* 
community education program. 'The curricu- 
lum^ . consist^ of activities from the Psychol- • 
ogy of Counseling and ^ the Advam^i^Psych?^^ 
logy,' of 'Counseliiig classfes. This course Sdtf^" 
fers ffom most* adult personal growth .coujses' . 
which' tend to focus on isolated techniques* 
by placing the adults in^ the responsible role . 
of peer counselor* In tWs role as a psy.chor 
logist the adults can be. provided the method 
aftd^or me^ns to change , their conception qf 
what they are "and wha^ they can do. 



Generat Comments - /: 

> . ' ' ■ * / '* - / ' 

.After ^ nearly three yeai% of experience the 
following points are worth noting, 

I. Staff selection ^nd training^ extremely 
important. The training method employed uti- 
ji?ed the practicumrseminar. model with in- 
service^traming occurring simultaneously with 
tfie instryction of the pupils and the develop- 
ment of new materials. Experienced ^ahd ith 
experienced^, teachers wfere paired.', as classroom 
teachers.. The teachers who wqiked out best' 
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had high initial interest, saw the need for 
alternative "Ibrms oT education, were interest- 
ed, in ideas and experimentation^ arid were 
willirig to share , themselves • with students; 
Theie seems to^ be no significant difference 
between^ teachers and counselors as effective 
teachers" of these courses. ^"Effective teachers 
are just' as likely to come from one group* 
as the other. ^-Thus deliberate psychological 
education .can be effectively carried out *by 
some v but not 'all 'teachers or counselors. 

2. Scheduling of classes must be given care- 
ful consideration! Either two t^o-hour blocks 

^per we^k or /one- three-hour evening block 

,^ per week seems to provide the best organi- 
zation of time. Evening hours seem especigt 

' 4y conducive for talking about^^persbfiar^V 
^iies with early m^ni^g-^tn- late Afternoon 
being the l^§l^ffgcfiV^. Time blpcks^of at 

^. least^^iwo'^'liours a^e necessary to effectively 
^,^>r^c^ctry out the practicum activities^ of *counsel- 

V jng, teaching and supervising:^ - • 

3. Sjnce the teaching "pr^ogess jis basically ^ a 
/• clinical approach the curriculum . needs* to be 

sufficiently flexible; to adjust tlfe intervention 
#'ii> the nee^s. of tHe jtudents. No one set of 
' .activiti&^can be laid on all groups o/Lstu- 
' dents in -an invariant sequeripo, 

*. ' « ' , 

4. Expect . the* normal kinds of hassles: is 
**leaming*^ psychology by doing psychology*' a' 

•'legitfrtiate credit?; is the content appropriate , 
. ' for' social studies,- English, home economics 
^"^•'(Jdit?;. 15 \h\s sensitivity training?^ etc. These' 



kinds of issues were raised and perhaps al- 
ways, will be. Perhaps •the following excerpts 
from a stutientV personal journal provides the 
be^t ansyer. , ^ 



**My behavior and attitudes have chang- 
ed. I am not quite so quick to pass 
judgement pn . people, andijl am a . little 
more friendly to everybody,. I still 
have a 4ot ^of\ hangups though. Another 
D.P. class could really help. 
"I see that I do have something Jo 
offer to the people around me to make 
them and me a little, more of a person, 

"Other 'people Jjfliif- some tffing to offer 
^jilso.' f^can respect someone for what, 
'they are. J dm ^not^ so closed "to other 
people and their feeling^. > • ^ > 

'7 learned a lot about myself 'and others: 
in this class.. Lots of peoph *need lots 
of i help and this class has taught me 
iha't I have the ability to provide some 
of the people 'with some of the Jtefp ^ 
that they need. Also, if someone heeds \. 
help, you must be able to^ find^ out 
what kind of help, and. you can do^ 
that 6nly by observing their words an^ 
actions. Then your must get them, to ** 
understand \thqt you want to help them 
and with some people that takes a lot 
of communicating:*' 

Ed Angerhbffer ' • 

Age 17 ' ' 
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Two cumcuhim endeavors developed on a par- 
aljel course during the early years of the SEA are 
the^ Environmental Sf'udies program and .the 
. Southeast Sdence Center. ' . , 

No ^merged, they represent an approach to 
education that broadens the outlook of both 
teacher and learner. 

TTh^' ori^nal Southeast Alternatives proposal 
provided for a cadre of resource teachers, one Be- 
. in'g an* environmental ■ educatiop specialist. The 
specialist 'was responsible for developing and ihi- 
.plementing an environmental studies program in 
the, fivS SEA schools.^ - f 

The program was'^designed to meet the desires 
of the schools and community for outdoor j^- 
perieiices in urban anc} fiatural environments^to 
meet the needs pf the many multi- and'^inter-j'" 
. ciplinary 'courses tafight in ihe schools, and^, 
augment the . overall .educational philosopl^y l^. 
• SEA; providing children with the basic skills nee 
/ ed ioTunctiOn in sodety . 

The- goals of the Environmental Studies Pro 




gram are to . provide beaming fexpenences m many 
disciplines* which: ' ? ^ . 

1. Develop lan uhderstaoding of iifterre.Iation- 
ships in natural ^nd^^cial systpms and how 
man affects them. '* . - . ^ 

2. Develop a^ sensitivity te human nee^ds and 
the miportance of cooperation and respect 

. artong people. , . ^ \ \ , 

3. Develop and apply the inquiry and Option 
skills needed to aslc "and answer questions 
and solve pfoblems^' " ;^ 

4. 'Develop an enthu^sm for learning and liv-^ 
ing.. ^ . ' / ' • • / • 

These ^oals shbuld aid the 'students in forming 
attitudes' and valued which will positlvely^'affect' 
their total enYia)nmenf . * / ^ ' ^ ' * 

The initial ^eVelopm^nt of the program includ- 
ed an extensive survey of published curriculum ' 
materials which were examined and tested by^tbe 
environmental studies spedalist. Th^ result^ was a 
curriculun? guide for grades K-6 containing eightjr 
activity units,, * 
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The uniti inducted real experiences in tfie ur- 
ban immunity and natural areas, introduction 
and application of skills and inter^ts in math, 
social studies, science, language arts, art, music, 
and physical education. • . 

. .Related actirites are clustered Jn the guide and 
organized into suitable grade levek althoughi^he 
gFade level recommendations are extremely flex- 
iblV because of the large flumber of ungrad,cd 
claOTooms in the SEA schools. 

The.guide also includes a short description of* 
each activity, mentions the environmental con- 
cepts included in the activities and indicate^ the 
subject areas involved. These features make the 
guide useful to teachers as the> plarf to use the 
activities with their classy, 

Ouring the second year of the project, the K-6 
curriculum was implemented, A materials center 
was established m conjunction with the science 
materials center that (umished kits of supplies 
to the teachers? 

Numerous workshops involved teachers in the 
activities, helped th^m to pTalR how the matenals 
could be used with their classes, and enabled 
. them to schedule the units for their classrooms. 
The environmental studies specialist ^assisted 
teachers#in the classroom and in natural* and ur- 
ban community experiences. 



As a result of the curriculum, students began 
to examine their world. The ecological basis for 
environmental studies was met using the SCIS 
(Science Curriculum Improvement Study) mate- 
rials in conjunction with the science, program in 
the schools. Some of the additional experiences 
follow: ' " 

• Kindergarten children increased their aware- 
ness throMgh nature hunts, visits to the river bank 
collecting sand and soil of different colors for 
soil paintings, and observations of tiny things be- 
llow them and huge things above them. . 

• Primarx. children Visited stream banks to col- 
lect rocks for sculptures, studied acorns, oak 
trees and squirrels, investigated shadows.and shad- 
ow clocks, became birds collecting colored tooth- 
pjck insec|Sy watched their own tree through the 
seasons, searched for colors in natural and man 
made^. environments, explored the community 
around theix^hoQl, identifying the locations of 
.photographs of things they often overlook, and 
^Studied how nature recycles dead trees arid leaves. 

• Students in. the intermediate grades investi- 
^^at^d. trash and recycling, noise,, the jcity and 

communities near the school, fenergy^ natural * 
18 . • * 



^communities, the wipter environment, pesfiddes, 
^ air» and numerous other areas, " 

• Enviroiimental Studies was also initiated in 
the secondary schools- ^ni'or high students were 
already involved^ environraental'irtudies tliioli^ 
project A.W^A.ll.E- (A Wldemess and Researdi 
Experience). This "separate,, but related, project 
brings to|iether up, to 30 students full-time for a 
trimester- The studerits^wk on exterided pfoj- 
ects, many of them environmentally related. 
A-W.A.R-E- students also participate in bike trips, 
sessions at the state legislature, and wilderness 
backpackii^, canoeing, and mountain climbing. . 

• Additonal environmental experienpes^were 
.added in the regular junior and senior classes/ 
Teachers tested materials^jduring the second year 
of jthe project and phose many to be used the fol- 
lowing years. These materials and projects includ- 
ed poetry and short stories on tJie concerns and 
nature of man, a historical study of a community 
in southeastern Minnesota which vanished due to 
poor environitiental practices, studies of the city 
community, cemetery, pollution, environment, 
prejudice, the future, geological' studies, water 
studies,, astronomy, and the use of cards with 
open-ended^ activities on the human and natural 
environments.. ' . ^ ' 

0 theV Aspects of the Program- 
Camping,^ canoeing, snowshoeing, ' and cross- 
country skiing are additiohal yet important parts 
of the program. During the second and third years 
, of thQ project a^field distant helped" teachers in- 
troduce these activities. Tiie field assistant sigjied- 
uled the events, ordered the^busj^s, cared for 'thf 
eqUipm,ent, planned the activities with the teach- 
ers and students, and helped conduct the activi- 
ties^during a trip. - ' 

Camping Jrips are^ aimed at thp relationships 
.that can be.developed. through tfiis type of "fexperi- 
ence as well as the iearhing which takes place 
during the trip planning and studies perfonned at 
the camp site. The -trips for elementary and sec- 
ondary students are usually three to four days, 
long andfinvolve groups of^fifteen, to thirty stu- 
dents. Most camping trips are made to coUnty 
parks near the metropolitan, area. Some outstate 
trips have. occurred and, in winter,, nearby camps 
provide basic fieat and shelter at inexpensive 
rates.., -.^ ^ . * ^ " ^ ' 

• The ^nowshoeing, slftfng and canoeing aexperi- 
ences ^ress studies in the^areas explored. Snow- 
shoejng has' been particularly, successful a^^latees 
are scheduled put (sometimes two per day) every ^ 
day during' the snow seasojj. These trips to bity'. 
and county parks include numerous investiga- • 
tions of the winter»erivironment. The three canoes 
lare used for aquatic studies of streams and lal^es - 



in and near the city and on some camping expe- 
ditions in the Boundary Waters fanoe Area. 

ScHool Sites * 
• Another unportant aspect of the project. Jbias 
been the development of schopl sites for envir6n- 
mental studies. Students and teachers at Motley 
•school developed a natural areaT)n a small triangle- 
of park land across the street from the- school. 
Students surveyed and mapped the lot, distrib- ^ 
uted ^ questionnaire to everyone in the school for 
their opinions on what should be done,' drew • 
pj3ns for the lot, and fthei\ began carrying out. the 
-plan. Jhey designated areas for prairie, deciduous 
forest,, pine woods, and wetland habitats; made . 
wood chip paths- dug a small pond, built a bridge 
over the pond, built a hill, installed stump bench- 
es, carried rocks for i rock pile at one end of the 
hill, built' feedjng stations,vand planted tr^es, 
grasses^ and wHdflowers in ^the desigiiated area$. 
ThV'area has furnished Reaming experiences dur- 
ing its development and its presence by the sphooN 
makes it an excellent^ study site for many activ- 
ities- Because everyone was involved in its develop- 
ment, vandaflism -has been nqn-existent. . 

Another site developrtjent project,^ courtyard . 
at Tuttle school was initiated through "the envi- 
ronmental studies program,,^ Students formed a' 



bucket brigade to transfer ten tons of gravel into 
th^ area, kindergartnefs made *a pool and foun- 
tain, plants were put into areas receiving sunlight; 
spool tables and benches were constructed and 
. decprative hangings suspended from cables. Again 
the success of the project, was due to teachers^and 
students working together to create an environ- 
ment that would be useful in their educational 
programs. 

^ - A Ne\y Approach to Science 
At the same time the environmental studies 
program was developing, a move toward revamp- 
ing the text book approach to science was under- 
takeni ^ 

In the* fall of 1971, a science resqurce teacher 
for the elementary schools was hired as the ele- • 
mentary resource cadre person. The mafor r^spon;^ 
• si6ility of this resource teacher was fhe develop- 
ment and coordination of a.K-6 science program 
'task and the development of the Science Center, 

The primary purpose of the Science Center is 
the implementation and continuing development^, 
of the science^ curriculum. The Center is a foq^I 
' \ point for $cjence' curriculum implementation. The 
first step in forming a Center then, was thf deter- 
* mining of just what the curriculum w.a5-tQ,be. The' 
philosophical guidelines of the science program 



has'i^Ied for program t^at emphasizes an open- ^ 
ended, process-oriented approach to science 
teaching. In addition, the program^ was to stress 
the following conceptual strands: 

Variety and Similarity 
. Symetiy^-Paltems 

Interaction and Interdependence 

Continuity and Qiange 

Evolution -ajid Adaptation 

This emphasis requires large quantities of ma- 
tenals that are student manipulative in nature. 
Materials that "fit these criteria were ordered from 
such innovative curriculum projects as Elemen- 
tary School Science (ESS) and Science Curricu- 
lum Improvement Study (SCIS), In addition, Min- 
neapolis Units, which were in some cases, modi- 
fications of some of the ESS units were also pur- 
chased- As the science center developed, over 
mnety science units became available to the class- 
room teacher. - 

The mod^l of operation for the Science Center 
calls for the participating schools to i^ool funds 
to be used for the. purchase and upkeep of the 
cumcular matenals. Tliese materials are then 
shared from school to school. The Center acts as 
a .facilitating agency that coordinates and 4nain- 
tains the science materials as they go from school 
to school. There is a substantial savings in dollars 
through the shared use of these materials. This 
sharing of materials provides for a wider range of 
science units than could be afforded by a. single 



School. A thuty Hour aide is assi^ed the respon- 
sibility of maintaining and delivering the science 

^ units in the Center. . , . 

' Naturally, .with the addition 'of the vaijety of 
materials aVailab'le to teachers, in-semce demands 
increased substantially. The final half of "the 
1971-72 ^hool year was devoted primarily 
to in-sendcing teachers in the use of the materials 
and the philosophy inherent in the science pro- 
gram. Workshops, retreats, teacher jto teacher 

' meetings, small group meetings and cooperatiye 
teaching all aided in the process. ^ 
. Another major function of the resource teach- 
er' was the establishment of a governing model 
for the center that would insure the Center's exis- . 
tance after the federal funding ran out. A steering 
committee was established to govern the center. 
The steering Committee membei^ are expected to 
hiive a thorough understanding of the scienc|^ 
curriculum including its goals and, objective. 

\ They are constantly involved in the evaluation of 
curriculum materials, as well as identifying areas 
of need. Based on their knowledge of the science 
curripulum'and the needs of the Center, the steecjt 
ing committee 'generates ^ yeariy .operating bud- 
get. The 'committee then presents this budget to 
the principals of member schools for their evalua- 
tion and final decision. Once money has been al- 
located to the Cehter frdm the s,chools, it is the 
decision of - the ste^ng cdhimittee on how the 
money will be^pent: * 



The only real way to evaluate the science pro- 
Sram today is to recall the program prior (6 the 
, SEA grant. The pjogram has moyed from a nont 
^ articulated iexjbook based/ content centered* 
program, to a manipulative materials based pro- 
gram that tries to, stress science processes, affec- 
tivfe' development and content, in a balanced 
approach* During the 1974-75 school year over 
250 science units were sent out from the Center 
to^ classroom teachers. This is a rather impressive 
number when one considers that there are less* 
than 45 classroom teachere in the SEA schools 
that are served, by the Copter. 

The Living Materials Center will continue to 
operate as a city-wide 'agfency serving the SCfS 
• portion of the science program. It has already 
functioned one full year under strictly local funds 
so for all intensive purposes it is no longer a 
federal program. Because of the apparent success, 
secondary teachers have expf^sed an, interest in 
the feasibility of having the Center provide not 
only organfsms needed for their programs, but to . 
also serve as a teaching site for students. ^ 

The* environmental studies program continues 
into-^ the fifth year of Southeast Alternatives 
without the aid of the environmental ' studies 
specialist or field assistant. This has been possible 
. tfecause of its connection with the science ma- 
terials center, as the science resource teacher adds 
the administration of this program to his already 
heavy list 6f responsibilities. The field activities 
(camping, canoeing, snowshoeing, and skiing) are 
still high in demand. Because teachers need help 
to schedule and cohduct these activities and 
because a great deal of time js required for repair 



and mantenance of the equipment, the need for 
, ^e fuU field assistant becomes more and more 
apparent,,? , 
The future years present many serious problems 
. as there will no longer be a full time resource 
teacher serving' the five schools andadministeiihg. 
the .Materials Center, The, Center will remain,* 
staffed by ,an aide, this will enable teachers to 
continue uang' the aqtiwties and supply kits. 
However, new ^ activities, ideas, and inservice 
training will decrease considerably and the 
assistance with the field activities .wijl no longer, 
exist. Because. €he schools, Tconsider the 'fiel4 
activities as a high priority, different types of 
equipment-^ -relocated in' designated buildings*. 

The success of an environmental studies pr<J- 
gram depends on its- integration into the tot^- 
r school curriculum. In this respect^he program 
, has been extremely successful, especially/ at tne 
j^lementary level. More than five hundred activ/ty 
kits are used in the classrooms of the five schools 
during a year, and the schedule for field activities 
is completely filled. . * . ^ 

Most important, however, is the fact Ijiat^ the 
environmental studies pro^m has caused tcjach- 
, ers to see that this kind of educational experience 
is successful and a valid part cif learning. This, 
jthen, has sparked their creativity .enabling .them 
to use^ the techftiques offered by the program 
^. activities to expand and augment other activities ' 
they develop for their classes^e^^pnsequ^ntly, 
numerous environmental activities are now talcing 
jplace jn^XRt schools spawned by the program and 
going far beyond it. » . 



BUlie Jo Smith served as the En- 
vironmental Sciences Specialist on the 
'Southeast AlternativesWeacher Cadre. 
Before joining Southe^t Alternatives 
she had been a classroom' teacher in 
both secondary and elementary schools 
and had wbrkedin curriculum develop^ 
ment and teacher training at the Min- 
nesota Environmental Sciences Foun- 
dation, Inc. . , ^ 

She is now coordinating Title IV, 
Part C Urban Environmental Studies . 
Curriculum p developing curriculum^ 
materials] and implementing them in 
the Minneapolis Schools/, 





kenneth Jeddeloh has been teach- 
ing Science since I9'64, first in Call- 
fomia, then at thf University of 
Minnesota Laboratory School and in 



the Minneapolis fubllc School system. 
He served as^an SEA K 12 Science 
Resource teacher foY. two yean and is 
currently a secondary science resource 
teacher for Minneapolis Public Schools. 
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CommxiMty Education. . 
A Total Learning Experience 
Pot All Ages, Interests, jNeeds 

• ' ' ' ■ -I- " ' ■ ' .• - ' 

James Cramer arid Elizabeth Fuller 



'The dedication is to recognize needs, changes ilnd innovatidns; and 
respond to them." , - v ' 



"To see Something where nothing existed be- 
fore'* IS a. basic, personal need identified by one 
of tjhe more 'than 1 1 ,590 people currently learn- 
ing, gj^owing, contributing to the Community 
Education programs offered 'in Southeast Al- 
ternatives. 

' Communis ^Education began in Minneapplis 
in 1968; during those early years Becky Lattimore 
was cpordinator for the Southeast "area and work- 
ed to bring an awarenes^of the potential commu- 
nity use of the schools and tojnvolve as many 
community residents as possible in the develop- 
ment of programs, use of space,- people, and 
places. .Cooperation and harmony built through 
the years has resulted inT a* unique cooperative 
effort which includes the Schools, park-s, and eveji 
.local business, people Jn devising programs and 
courses to raett the needs of people and to fit 
these i/ito .appropriate spaces wherever they may 
found/ * * * * . - 
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The largest single part pf ihe community learn- 
ing program is concentrated at Marshall-University 
High School .(MUHS). This is a curriculum- 
broadened pjfogram which offers classes, seminars, 
workshops and pther learning experiences, many 
of them available 110 where else in the Twin CitieSc 
One of the goals of theMarshs^ll-U program is to be 
responsive to community interests and individuals. ^ 
A foundation for learning In die arts, literature 
and in activity-oriented experiences ig integral to 
the course offerings since it is through life eri: 
hancpment that * education becomes relevant. \ 

Part of the success of the Marsliiall-U program * 
is its location, according^to Melissa Marks, Assis; 
tan t Coordinator/**The University area has a popu- 
lation concerned with leammg and self improve- 
ment.** .But the programs at Marsliall-TLJ also reach 
a community that e;ctends ^eyond theMinneapolis- 
St* Paul, urban area with nearly 55% of the students 
,traveh*^ng from areas as^ near as Northeast Mmnea- 



' polis and as far away as Wisconsin, 

In addition to adult oriented courses, which 
attract people froni upper elementary school age 
'to senior citizens to Marshall-U Monday thfough 
Thursday evenings, there is an activity center for 
children. As one ten-year old skys, "I was afraid 
it would be for babies, but it is just for kids. I 
paint and play games like Scrabble and I love the 
leader." : 



"Opportunities exist for a 1 2 month, 
12-18 hour learning day/' ' 



SEA Communit> Education stresses individual 
and communit> involvement. Opportunities exist 
for a 1 :! month, 12-18 hour learning day . Pjograms 
are available every da> df the week, rather than 
being confined to the usual five day school week- 
For example, an juidoor activitieis series on week- 
ends and^ family recreation program Jhave proved 
successful, during the past yean Because educa-^ 
tion is interpreted as a life long process, an exper- 
ience essential to the growth of lach humai} being, 
a process that is fua, rewarifling intellectually^ 
socially and personally. Southeast Alternatives 
Community Education attempts to provide learn- 
ing opportunities without age • restrictions and 
available throughout the day, weiek and. year. 
Choices in curriculum and learning style are offer- 
ed school age children in the regular program each . 
. day, but also it is offered to pre-schoolers, atinlts, 
and oldter adults through Community Education. 

The particular dedication of tfjis part of the total 
le^aming program is to jrecognize needs, change 

^ and innovations and respond to them. 

.Each quarter nearly 150 courses ranging, 
from bike repair to. horseback riding to Russian are 
offered. Each of the Southeast schools has some 

' Community Education activities. Pratt Continuous 
- Progress, Marcy Open and Tuttle , Contemporary 
elementary schools and Southeast Free School . 
(K'l2l provide programs on. a regular basis and 
jalso schedule activities as needs arise. Tuttle school 
in coopeVation with Van Cleve Park, has provided 
many Sppbrtunities for senior citizen's. BruceGraff, 
Coordinator, reports that nearly 100 senior citi- 
zens each week participate in^a program based at ' , 
Van ClevS. Among contributions the senior citi- 
zeils have made to Tuttle are developing and mak- 

;ing games for the reading! center. 

Q Another program which originated at Tuttle is 
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the Latch Key, ^nd after school activities prb-^ i 
^ gram for elementary students whose parents^^yoIk, - / 
Latch Key developed when it was discovered that , 
an impCTrtent neighborhood concern was programs.^ , 
for-kids between school time and the end of tlie 
work day. Recently the S.E. Free School becanie . . 
a second Latch Key location. The program is fund- . 
ed by the Minnesota Child Care Facilities Act and ' 
fees paid by parents. Latch Key is a licensed ,pxor 
gram^and currently serves close to one hundred 
Southeast areajchildren. A day-long summer pro-* 
gram will also be available.- 

Tuttle School hopes to help establish a Meals . 
on Wheels program and a group dining site- for 
senior citizenV in the near future, hfeighborhood 
churches and service groups may become partners 
to Community Education in developing this-veh- 
ture. ' \ . ' ' 

Shaping progran^is, tailoring them to fit the par- " 
ticular jieeds of people and devising ways of pin- . 
pointing individual and community^concems have 
become important processes. Pollings community 
©Ionizations such as the Southeast Improvement 
Association has ^-esulted in many programs not 
usually found in Community Ediitation. A good 
example of meeting community needs is found in 
Ihe "New Life fon Your Old Home" seminars now 
in its fourth year- The seminars originated, as a 
practical need for information, about caring for 
remodeling the typical homes found in the area. - 
The seminar was developed t)y a community design 
committee which gathered information, secured 
support from city officials and professional assis- 
tance from houang experts. The fommlttee also 
arranged for denionitrat^n houses and instruction. 
It continues^ to. function as a review committee, 
revaniping the seminars and its content as needed. " 
For example, it was decided to divide the, seminar 
in two parts this year. Winter quarter concentrated 
on rehabilitation of old homes; the Spring quarter 
dealt yith the maintenance skills and helped par- 
ticipants build confidence, in his or her ability to 
'care for a house. Next year the -seminars will ; 
expand to include other comniunitiesin theMinnea- . 
polis area based upon -the SEA model. 

Parks, schools, the University of Minnesota . 
shops, the loft of a local bookstore, a motqrcyde 
repair shop aijd. neighborhood cliurches currently . 
provide learning spaces in Southeast. Some courses . 
are short, only one or two sessions, while others 
last eight jveeks or longer. Sonie have ^ kind of ^ * 
floating participation, with people registering ' ' 
for the entire course or specific sessions. The* 
courses have been desqribed as a ''cure for the V 
blahs," or- as "tefreshing, as a. winter cruise.'* 
People call community education an qppertunity 
for building personal relationships, renewing ox 
updating old skills,' acquiring new kpwledge in a. , . 
sense of adventure, and as a journey for personal ^ 
0 ■ f - • V ^ . ■■ . 1 .55 ^ ■ 



ideotity. . . - . ^ 

Nonna Olson, a highly mvolved instructor, de- ^ 
veloper of courses, and shaper of ideas, says in her 
. painting courses that she encourages people to 
**tiy to paint lik^ 9, child, enjoy the color, just 
relaxing along,,.buinp a Second color up against 
yoixi favorite colo^and see what happens". Shar- 
ing ideas,. philosophies antfiiisights is an impor- 
tant p'^rt of CcMnmunity Education for. its faculty 
members. Inservice training and evaluatioa are a 



learn to see things differently and her attempts- 
to try new things were a part of that **I don*f 
think I would have gone to the.UniversityJfor it, 
because 1 was experimenting.*^^ 
^ .This freedom to experiment seems to. be iinpor- 
tahtto teach^ers and students. Lee Colby, a^teacher 
of coSrees in SEA Community Education, says one 
of her pc^onal re wards was taking a beUy^dancing 
course. Mc^t of the classes Ms. Colby conducts 
are based on her ideaS^ about the need pepple'^have 



■ / 



"An opporturjity iFor renewing relationships, updating old skiHs\nd. as/a journey 
for personal adventure . ' " , 
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part of this, process with training provided' at 
every level. The Minneapolis Public Schools con- 
duj^ts city-wide training sessions for coordinators," 
Marshall-U High has quarterly orientation and . 
training opportunities for instructors. These ses- 
sions cover a wide variety of topics fr6m curricu- 
lum theories, to teaching techniques, to personal 
observations and experiences. 

Harian Copeland, Professor of Adult Educa- 
tion, Univijisity of Minnesota has been particularly ^ 
helpful to MarshalHJ instructors. Regular informal 
sessions have been held fpr instructors ^d poten- 
tial instructors. The diversity of Subject matter, 
what constitutes quality , adult instruction in 
various kinds 0/ courses, as well "as methods, 
materials, skills to be developed, and understand- 
ing the motivation of adult learners are amongsUb- 
jects at these session^. -A strong feeling of coopera- 
tion and meaningful c&ncqii characterizes the 
spirit among Southeast Comfti^ity tuuc^tiori in- 
structors. One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the program is that so many students in one Sub- 
ject becdme ipstructors of anothef% ^ 

Diane Amussen, a fojmer New Yorker and ^ 
teacher of a course in children's literature in Com- 
munity Education is also a student pf weaving. 
* *'What I realized was that Vm in my forties, and' 
. . , Fve been chugging along .and doing all sorts of 
things and my mind is. set in a certain way. In 
weaving I had to try something new. I and every- 
one else in the weaving class fhought,VeMl 
never Jbe able to do it.* I think that'$ the first re- 
a:ction^of:^an adult, or someone coming back^ Til 
never be ableJo do it and we. all fiijd out we can/' 
Ms. Amussehxalso feels that She^was trying to 
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.expressed for a sense of personal involVehienJ and 
support, especially .in today's society with its ^ 
emphasis on change, chan^ng roles and self aware- 
ness. "I do believe there are a lot of women out 
there who need to and want to be with other 
people during the time when kids are in school or 
nursery school They don't want to be isolated or 
stuck at home. It's just a matter of reaclyng theji^^. 
so they come to a course," she says. Ms. Colby's 
Life Awareness course* began as an eight-week \ 
seminar; more than a year later the original group 
is still meeting. What began as an experiment has 
now become an institution. According to Ms. 
Colby, ^'Community EducaMon is a way to rub off, 
rust, regain confidence." People liberation -t male 
and female, is a strong force in education, especial- 
ly community education, she feels. 

A good deal of discus^on has focused on the 
high school student and whether he or she could 
receive credit for community education programs:.. 
The potential is good^ but'th'ere are some obstacles^ 
for example, traditionally youngsters have been 
held to school attendance during tltS day^ and 
teachers have had to .be k part of a particular sys^ 
*tem or school in order to be considered qualified.. 
The recent involvement of persons of all ages and 
the* development of day and evening programs 
rn^ke changes in this syStem^possible. The flexi- \ 
biiity in programming feaming experiences appro- 
priate to high school' students and. adults would ; . 
serve both grofl^ps better than the more tnditional 
approach. Goijimunity Education is assisting the 
traditional 10^12 approach to programming in re-'- 
evaluating tod in breaking down artificial bamers 
based on age and experience. ' 



There is a "great deal of interest throughout 
Minne^ppHs and particularly in the Southeast Al- 
ternatives schools in building alliances in the com; 
munity^ and in integrating learning whidi takes 
place outside the school. SEA is an innovator in, 
this integrative process and it is paying off for^ 
students, C^culty and community people^ ^9 
schools becofi?^s^<^mmunity-centered, seeking to 
serve educational needs rather thari controlihem, 
they become more of a community force, more 
reflective of the individuals who support tHem. 

High school sludents are beginning to realize ' 
opportunities in SEA and other parts of the city for 
learning outside the traditional school day. Volun- 
teer work, group ^tivities with teachers acting a5 
^^cilitators, working with individuals of all ages. 



Through jthis extension of learning, solutions for 
many former school problems seem to be emerging. 

A learning exchange, an educational resource 
network, wilUsoon be a part of the Community 
Education program in SEA. This network will at- 
tempt to connect student and teacher^ . . student 
being anyone with a specific learning need not npw, 
met througn regular channels^ and teacher being 
anyone who possesses the skills and who is.Willing 
- to share them. It is anticipated that this would 
* set up one-to-one opportunities for shortfOr more 
, long-term learning experiences »from ^studying a 
fpreign language to becoriiing a juggler^ 

SEA Community Education recently joined 
with the University of Minnesota, Southeast Miilnea- 
polis Planning and Coordinating Committee, the 
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city of Minneapolis Planning and Development De- 
partment, th^ Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority and thg City Council to conduct^ 
a* survey **Ihe Southeast/Cedar Riverside Com- 
munity: Fihdmg Out How People Feel About 
Their Neighborhood'*. The results of the Survey" 
are iniportant to those workij;ig in Community, 
Education programs and sejpvices and also made 
the coijimunity aware of a process which could' 
bring together and encourage varioijs organiza- 
tions and individuals. It is expected that the new 
relationships will go beyond the iflitial usefulness 
of this survey. -i , . ^ 

A random sample of the 9,435 hoifseholds iit 
the Southeast communities was developed with 
1 ,314 hcJuseholds actually queried. More than 9 1% 
of these returned their questionaires. ' 

Among comments made by survey respondents 
were several favorable to developing more com- 
munity learning experiences.^ As one resident put 
it, "This is the tenter of so many qultural and 
entertainment possibilities. It is alive, moving and 
different from any of her commifhity I know.? 

More than half of those surveyed said they would 
like to use public school facilities for adult educa% 
tion classes and special workshops. Many referred 



to an interest in expanded pp|>ortunities in ediicar ^ 
tion, community activlti^ and. spedal events ' 
they feel are unique to thq Southeast area; several 
felt the schopls - efemehtary, Jpgh school arid 
the University and other (^Heges in the area^ in- 
fluence their desire to liv^ in this arei. /Theije is 
plenty of food for the ra^d ^d ^ul . . oppor- 
* .tunities to learn and .interact with others,** 
according to one residenp * , 

Community fiducatiop in SEA is alirik,aineans 
of connecting people, /esources,*ideas and cpm-j/ 
ihuriity needs in a viable way* SEA .has. beeiiiA 
a unique position regarding CorrimunityBducation 
because, it js committe^i to breaking down barriers 
between schools ancL other community agencies 
and between people /rqm various areas and neigh-' 
borHoods. SEA is proving itself as a special entity 
developed by people who assessed their own needs 
' and who continue to have a strong voice in deter- 
mining ways^to serve themselves and their child- 
ren. It has been possible for SEACqmifnunity Edu- 
cation to become part of the life loijg search for 
learning, the, need/, to 'be in meaningful confact 
with others which is. central to people of all ages 
and backgrounds. IDis this n^ed which will con- 
tinue to foster Community»Educati6n. 
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By Meredith Poppele ^ ' 
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*'lt is obvious- that educatdTs and families basically haye a cooperative 
rather .thari a competitive interest regarding children's leducatior).*'* 
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Community Involvement in the schools is. more 
than an idea whqse time has come. Scattered about 
the country ar^s school districts in wliich it is one 
of th^ realities of public education. 

While any member of the community may oc; 
casionally interact wit)! the -schools,, it is among 
the school ^staffs,, the parents and the district ad- 
ministration that the relationships'are most sigmf- ^ 
ioontly changing. Members of these groups ihake 
a new inipact on each other and on {he schools'. 
Student choice, within and between programs, is* 
of central importance ia SEA and Is discussed else- 
where in this voluni[e. Later in the papej there will 
be note of the remaricable degree to which Free 
* School students participate in their schooPs gov- ' 
.emance. * . " « > 

The major power yield in this proces^ is by ad- 
* ministrators.- the building administrator and the 
area or district administratois. Through building . 
couacils and enlarged possibilities of staf£4|^eet- , 
ings, through the project-wi(lfes.£ouncil and .two , 
^Xeach^r. Center boards, staff, parents, and for th^ 
secondary students are increasing theif influence 
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on decisions which affect them and the children. 

Official advisory ar]d'governance bqdies are the 
most obvious aspect of community intervention 
int6 the operations of our schools. Yet ev^n more 
immediate in impact are the hundreds of volun- 
teers whp t-each and tutor. 

>fawhere was community will mcfc*e essential 
than in the initial'*(3ecision to reijuest ^.ublic ed- 
ucation altemativ'fes"* for Southeast Minneapolis. 
Loc^l citizens were respondife to the nationally-^ 
known, writings of Charles Silberman, Jonoth|in 
Kozol, Herbert Kohl, and several others. The cli- . 
mate was ripe in 1^71 for radical experimentation. 

In the Marcy comm'unity, parents we^;e inter- " 
ested in an open school especially to provide con- 
- tinuify from i graifsdng* co-operative ^nursery > 
school. From the Tutufe and Pratt-M(Jtley com- 
muniti.es^ similarly canjS^ share of progressive ac- 
tivists. The ^perimental Schools office^ th^ 
**Kati6naI Institute pf Education generated the idea 
of alternatives, and the local community, a/ well 
as school officials, found the idea JWgbly appror 
priate to the ideological variety of Sciutheast'. 

^4- 



Havinjg professionals who anticipated the poJ|k 
live value of community participation was seminal 
to the whole community invoIveme.nt miovement. 
'*'^***Dr; James Kent, then Dipectqr at Marshall-Uni- 
versity tfigh .School, became "the instigator and 
planner foe the forinal propos^^tgsubjnit!ti?.NIR 
He jcjhose'to^hjre one Jay person^^feom e^clf 
Southeasrs fliree' communities to join the lonfedis-'. 
cussion tneeti.B^ which ^veloped the pmposal. ^ 
-He added a professional person represeAtihgeach 
proposed model. Thi^ committee bfainstorm.ed and 
wrote ind kept in regular contact with the com- 
munity. Flyers we/it home from the schools each 
Eriday ^outlining , (he questions for discussipn on 



or revolutionariness of the progrMi^Jlence Tuttl^ 
Contemporary School has maintained, its PTA as 

'.die vehicle for parents and that community Has 
not^ chosen to intervene broadly in the running of 
th^ se|ioo1. It is noteworthy that the PTA did 
t^iJji^ the screei[jing conrunittec to find a new 
prindpal in June, 1974. TTie Board also' advises 
the princip^ on matters regarding coi^fi^iiity ki- 
volvemenl '\ . ^. 

Pratt-Mo|ley Continuous Progress School main-, 
tain^i the PTA with its traditipnal functions and* 
added a coordinating colnmittee of volunteer par?: . 

. ents.and ^taff to provide good communication be- 
tween the t\vo buildings of the program. When the 



""Par^t. participation in advising has been in fairly direct proportion to the . 
revoTuticJn'^riness of the program , . /' • ^ 



Saturday, and cofnmunity people attended the 
Saturday sg2>sipns acLording to their interests. ^ 

The eventual proposal, as approved and funded 
by 'NIE,^ provided specificillj> for bringing tlfe 
community whose ehildrcn were beingsj^rved, into 
the decision-making process. 

The degrep^of parent participation in advising 
has been in ("Sirly direct proportion to the ntwness 



program was compressed into the Pratt building 
in I^74j the coordinating committee was replaced- 
by a principal's advisory council comprised of 
elected parents, teachers on a rotating basis, sev- 
eral of the sBjfport staff, and the principal, who 
vv«re to advise on matters of personnel, program 
and^budget. Frequently, the interests of the Coun- 
cil and. the FTA overlapped, and the commiinity 



✓ hopes to arriv^e at a single advisory and support 
body by June, 1976. Parents hav6 served, thraugh 
one or the c:her, on most of the personnel selec- 
tion coxnmjtlees s&ice the birth of the profecL 
The i>odies joirftly undertook an evaluation of 

: tile schoors mathematics curriculum in 1974. 

"Within the first year of the project, Marcy Open 
School and the Free School organized systematic 
myplvemdnt of parents in decision-making foi th? 
school. Marcy 's Advisory Council was formed De- 
cember 6» 1971, after very real consideration of 
malqfng a policy council instead. 'The majoHty 
fdt .that a positive foundation for mutual tcust 
and cooperation could best be built with (an advis- 
ory i!?ouncil),** the parent coordinator reported in 
the February, 1972, SEA newspaper. The Council 
agenda indicated priorities, incjuding "man> items 
concerning I.he .operation of the school and various 
policies related to it, such as police-school liaison 
programs, M-U ffigh Policy Board governance is- 
sue, desegregation plans, Marcy J?udget, and com- 
munication to and feedback from all parents via 
, small' gr<)up meetings...** Yhe Council subsequent- 
ly droppM ^Advisory/ from its title. 

In Apifil, J9?2, the Free School elected a gov- 
^ eming'bparcfecomposed of parents, students and 
staff,; winch was to be the decision-making body 
^ for the^schooL The board was intended to review " 
policy, make policy, artd assist in the hiring and 
selection of staff. At the end of that school year, 

Y the board issued this statement: "The Free School * 
Governing Board will be refined to create a model 
of repre.sent alive community decision-making that 
• works, and in so d9ing. set a precedent for parent, 
sl^ff UjilU' student decision-making for Minneapolis 
a w'hdlle/^ ; 

The 1074 election of fifteen-year-old , Chris 
, Capra as Ch^irpcr^un^f the Free School Govcrn- 
ing Boartl was a landmark jn student partieipatian 
/^in school governance. Ms. Capra believes the board 



. \ jt was a place for power strug- 
gles,/receritiy it is a place where we 
work toward team decision . . . 



has gradually come to be taken more senousl>.. 
"In the past it was a place for power struggles; 
recently it is a place where we work toward team 
- decision/* A Jpajor acljievemen} in the 74-75 year 
»w*> jlhc writing in committee and approval by the 
] Governing fioard of the first three articles of the 
I'c / ^f-credifaUon st^tcbient. 



The principal % advisory council at MUHS con- , 
sists of repcesentatives f/om the student cX)uncUy 
. the staff and the fTSA. It has not yet been called 
upon to serve as broadly as many observers jvould 
like. JSVhile most academic planning is done within 
the separate departments, the council could poten- 
tially be very helpful on all pertinent aspects of 
school and program management by reacting tb 
propo^d changes and offering stiggestionSs. by 
easing^ the isolatiori of the principal in tough de- 
cisions, and by improving communications wifli ^ 
their sending bodies. 

The new. elements in the 1973-76 plan for ^ 
MUHS were a ^ponse to concerned parents who' > 
wanted continuity from the three feeder elemen- 
tary programs. The faculty and administrators had 
to be persjiaded from*outside that secondary al-» 
tematives were desirable. The various school coun-^ 
cils also persuaded NlE^s project officer, Cynthia . 
Parsons, of the need for junior high alternatives, 
and^she in turn prodded the planning committee. 
Some departments solicited student and parent 
evaluation outlining needs for the future planning. 
Parents" did some of the. writing. The process was 
slow and tough but produced a program the com- 



, , We haver *accompIished sub- 
stantial long-ranged planning."* 



. munity supported- (Interested parents subsequent- 
ly accepted the invitation to help define the goals' 
and, objectivqis of the junior high open school, and 
ultimately performed, the same task for the 9-12 
open school whose inception had befen generated 
similarly.)- ^ ' \ 

For the faculty, it was a' rare achievement. ""We 
have complete^ a professional experience known 
only to a minute percentage of educators anj^- . 
where. We have accomplished substantiat long- 
range planjiing . • . " safd Dn William GasHn of - 
the MUHS faculty. Chief Planning Coordinator 
for the 1973-76 plan. ^ ^ • 

« Hiring school personnel is a stunning advance-- 
ment in community power. For nqn-prQTessionaJ 
people to participate in hjrirjg school personnel in 
school districts anywhere is rare. In SEA it is part 
of the record. ^ 

Free School parents and students have selected 
*the schooJ staff from <hk very beginning. They 
conducted the search ana hiring of the principal , 
in 1972. The Marcy Council selected its new prin- 
'•cipal in early 1973; a Pratt PTA committee chose 
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a principal irr 1973,Tuttle's PTA, as no ted, screen- 
ed c^n.diiJatch and selected the priacipal iS\ 1974. 
Pi Jsoutheabt-Council approved the appointment 
. of tne aew MUHS pnncipial in J 974. but no true • 
choice was involved. A committee of the Southeast 
< ouncil interviewed the candidates for dipctor to 
replace Dr. Kent for the Hnal year of the project.. 
^ West Area Supcnntendent Dr. Marvin Trammel 
a^^eptcd the committee s choice. Marc>*s Council 
has had good cooperation from tlie'MPSpersonrtel 
4epartment to fill positions, with leaoiiers well 
suited to th^ Open School. Tlie principaKs) at 
Pratt (and Tuttle) hdvegenerally/mcljuded parents 
on tiie selection coramittj^e, for new cljf^sro^m 
teachers. - ' , • 

''The evolution of the Tree School Governing^ 
Board and the Marc> Council continuing. Mem- 
bers have fearned miportant skills 'by which to 
meet t)ie challenges and. tasks they have accepted. 
!t has taken nearly four years of experience for 
those bodies to becunie as sound as the> ^re now. 
Ll^ewhere in,Minneapolis. other A^nergetic school 
communities hope Ihe^ can st^idy what these two' 
councils huve come to ¥e,and replicate for theiTi- 
selvch a body much like one or the other, saving , 
. four yeacs of struggle agd frustration. , 

Thai dream/ilismays,some oC the deeply com- 
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mitted members of SEA governing councils. They 
believe newly forming councijs can indeed benefit 
from understanding the successes and failures of 
their SEA coujjterparts, but also that SEA must 
find, a way to teach the intrinsic "^value of that 

^Evolutionary process. They believe that many 
lessons on governance cari only be learned by 
working through sdme tough questions. Moreover, 
the administrator and the staff and'p^rent ;nenj- 

,bers rjsquire extended time together fo develoif. 
the mutual confidence and trust essential if a 
council is to become a genuine power. , , 

Both the councils of the Teacher Center benefits 
from community representation. One of the eight 

• members of the Teacher Center Boai'd is an inter- 
ested Jay parent, and three are professional public 
school staff members, all named by the superin- ^ 
tendent at the recomm'^ndatlori of the. director 
and the Southeast Council The Council names 

•tiirectly three community: .members, while each 
member school staff, according to its size^ elects 
one or two staff members to the In-Service Com-'^ 
mittee of the Teacher Center, a^ody immediately 
re>ponsib'le for allocating staff-development re-, 
sources. The diversify of .the membership of bothi 
. groups seems clearfy to enrich delibe/ations and 
generate faith in the decision makihgprocessf , 7 



I* It is fair to say that without a courageous 
^^ministrator willing to initiate and back the 
gamble of tommunity participation in governance. 
One who encourages councils to take risks, lo 
yenture past the traditional limits and to labor^to * 
establish their credibility, the Southeast Council 
woukf fall markedly short of the self-confidence 
ind external respect it has gained. Dr. Kent estab- 
ished the' Southeast Council in 1972, stating his 
reasons. "I want a strong Council fornf we are to 
improve public education, we need -to be open to 

. wise' counsel, including constructive criticism. I 
believ^ that sucb a council, when fully organized, 

^ will be able tQ help give leadership apd direction 
to the Southeast Alternatives Program.'\Sin(:e^e 
charter of the hew Council intruded upon Boai'd 

, j{ Education functions, DnKcnt^negotiated that . 
:harter with the Board in order to test new forms 
jf governance and new forms of decentralized 
<Iecision-making. ) 
1 JThe Council is composed of students, parents, 

cfaculty^and staff elected from their respective 
sbhool' organizations. It is the ,project-wide 
TTiodel of community involvement in decision- 

•making and has numerous rcsponsibiliteis in addi- 
tijpn to advising the SEA director on matters of 
kIi2 program, resource allocation and personnel. 



For example, it reviews evaluation reports and 
may make recommendations for future evaluation 
plans, serves as the Community Education Council 
for Southeast schools, determines membership on ^ 
screening committees for K-12 positions; evalu- 
ates the director, mdnitors progress towarfj^thc 
objectives of rfie Southeast fluster; informs itself 
by internal exchanges among the members; serves 
^ as a, community /staff sounding-board and keeps 
-^ilaihe Several Ichools informed about itis delibera- 
tions ai^d actions. 

By nurturing the Southeast Council to healthy 
indepertdence Dr. Kent has s^t an example to the 
school principals and other administrators in the, 
project and beyond to dare parallel ventures. By 
' permitting ^e Southeast Council to assess^annuaJ- 
ly the director's performance, .he has invited all 
. those ' administrators to accept evjaluation by 
their respective councils* Th? .Soutl]east Council 
. members have evaluated the 'di>ector ioi three, 
years now,and the results have beejn made jpubli^^ 
Not all the SEA principals have yet invitdd the . 
sanije assessment. " . ^ . 

Id tfie ^72^;73 school year,^the Council de-' 
voted six .or. seven meetings to*" tbe '73-^76 plan, 
reviewiag and making 'recommendations. 
The single largest achieverticht of tho'73-'74year 
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was winning a year*S delay from Superintendent 
John Davis in having SEA placed administrative- 
ly in one of the district's three decentralized 
Areas. After considerable study of developments 
throughout the city. Council members concluded, 
the move would be premature. In the fall of 1974 
the 'Council again focused on making an informed 
area choice and in maintaining good informatioa 
exchange with the Southeast community on the 
issue. The Council voted unanimously to recgm- 
mend inclusicc in the- West Area, Dr. Davis con- 
curred. \ 

Council members anticipate that the work of 
the Long Range' Citywide Facilities Committee , 
will, be 'its prime interest in *75-*76. *South- 
east^s schools are small and old, hence vulnerable. 
No one- believes that (he vitality of community 
involvement in its schools would remain if the 
Schools, were to be cloSed and students bused to 
similar programs elsewhere. • . / . 



"No, ope believes that the Vitality 
of commujiity invoJvement in its 
schools would rjemain ff the schools 
were to be closed ; \ 




Marshall-University HiUi School sUK^cpts have 
for many vears had op€n Wtheiii ,»tiie possibility 
bf the community as a resource through Urban 
Arts and independent study contracts. JTie in- 
\ ception' of SEA brought the Off-Campus Learn- 
ing Experience vhich has now, unfortunately, 
lapsed.' SEA has enlarged the sphere of students ^ 
^ eligible for schooling*out-of-school.* 

Marcy and the Free School emphatically seek 
to have, available to even the youngest children 
the facilities and.expertise of the cities. For ex- 
ample, d twelvc^year old Free School student for- 
, mally interned, at* the state legislature with his 
drsWct representative, ancf an Open Scho9l pri- 
mary classroom studied paper and toyred the 
.Minneapolis Star Jahd Tribune plant and the 
Pniversity of Minnesota press. . ^ 

^Elementary school teachersr have always taken 
the^^troublfe to. arrange instructive and recreation- - 
al field trips for their students. Now, with flexible 
school schetjuling, a working policy '^td use ^he 
' / . commUni^ as laboratory, and a staff person with 
' sojfie time dedicated to finding sitetf" and making * 
arrangements^he frequency of such ventures n\ul- 
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Marcy's Other People, Other Places center 
exists to help, chfldren individually or in small 
groups disQover, investigate and use the resources 
of the community or the city. All staff members 
, have a copy of the.reference resource bbokso tha|^ 
students can iriake ^ plans to use community 
resources for their school projects- 



"Reliable volunteers . can ..be the 
lifesavers in the tidal. wave of in- 
flation . . J' c . 



In March of 1975 an entire sixth grade class at 
Tuttle, in groups of five and six, moved out into 

. the city guided by parent volunteers, to get real 
life experiences in finance, advertising, consumer- 
ism, nutrition, modem medicine, sewer treatment 
or the state department weights and measures'. 
A parent shared his/her expertise at each visit 
It is iiighly unlikely, perhaps impossible, to 
maintain the alternatives and their heavy enfphasis 
on' individualizing education, without large num- 
bers of vblunteers. A possible exception is MUHS, 
for which there exists no basis for comparison 
sifice it has not yet had appreciable numbers of 
volunteers in the classroom. ' In the three K-6 
schools and the Fr^ie*School> volunteers contribute 
immensely to .the children's education through 
tiitoring, teachmg skills and enrichment, keeping 
records and taking on any support tasks a teacher 
requests. Reliable volunteers can be the lifesavers 
;n' the tidal wave of inflation. ' 

Paying a Community Resource Coordinator at 
least ^ half-time salary to recruit and place volun- 
teers is an investment that pays off in SEAschools 
at severaj times its cost, Jn addition to bringing 
community resources into the schools, the co- 
ordinator assists in educating the . community./ 
There is widespread school and community sup- 
port for permanent local funding for the CRC's. 

It is in Community Education that ihe broadest 
spectrum of the public *involvesJtself with jthe 

, schools - as planners,^ teachers and learners. Di- 
verse (X)mmumfa^ members comprise the*advisory 
council. Many m the instruQtors live in Southeast 
Minne^olis. The nearly '2000 students enrolled ' 
quarterly -represent every segijient of the popiila-' 
tion fi'dm schoolchildren to pet ogen aniens. • 
When the Southeast Comnfyfiity. Education sfatf 

^ §jst goals, plan programs and 'define thek o wn jobs, 
they wo^k witjh Siese intentions, life-longjeaming^ 
opportumtie3, involWng^eople in^^ion-makirig, . 
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cummunitv, improvement, cooperation in the plan 
hing and deliverittg of social i»ervices, better use of 
^hujnaii^ physical and financial resources, increased, 
use* of school facilities as needed, and accelerated 
. program and acitivities fpi children^ youth ana 
•adults. . * ^ * 

MmirtSpolis received the National Community 
Education Assodation s 1974 award fox serving as . 
an outstanding model in the field of community ed- 
ucation, and SEA'sMarshaJl-University High School 
has the city's largest community school. 

Internal evaluation provides a systematic means 
to tabulate the reactions of al!^ parents to the 
. Schools via an annual parent survey. Noi only are 
responses to all items tallied^ but every individual 
remark a parent writes is forwarded to the apprch 
priate personnel. The SEA newspaper publishes 
• the results of the survey. The Level I Evaluation 
Team makes 'recommendations to each school 
based upon the survey results and requests each 
School to present a pJan for implementation, or 
explain, wlty it chooses not to implement. 

lo June, 1972, the internal evalu^tOTs conducted 
a week-long seminar/workshop?^ for 37 stipeYided 
parents to explain evaluation t^^chniques, solicit 
suggestions regarding evaluation, and collect over 
four hundred "concerns" which were passed on to 
the administrators. 

SEA's newspaper has 'been a good vehicle for 
communication, informing parents of disti|ictive 
events and programs in each of the, schpols and 
reporting project-wide matters dearly. ^Ithou^h 
the overall tone of the paper is congratulatory; 
the editor and projec't director do not censor, and 
dp print, parent columns and letters,- whether* 
cheering or critical. c 

As a farther 'help, the schools have always en- 
couraged parents to visit and see the programs in 
operation, especially if they are considering a 
transfer within SEA. . . ^ • 

The partipipatory process is undeniably cumber- 
some,^ Most parents, since their vocations are not 
in^the n)idst pfschool affairs, need extra time and 
materials b'^^vhich to- inform themselves. Tl>c 
diversfty of baclf^rounds and viewpoints on ad- 
visory councils makes discussions often lengthy and 
^far-ranging - sometimes irrelevant. 

Biit the payoffs are substantial. In the first place, 
' there are **lots of good ideas lying around in the 
community that school people haven't tapped yet", 
as one "of MUHS's most involved and respected 
teachers states. Advisory councils provide an ' 
official forum for such good ideas. 

In the second place, the schools adopt practiees 
the community is more likely tosupport. Not only 
have commlinity.representatives. helped make the 
decisions, but the ratfonalehas been thrashed out 
in 'a public settings 
In the'third place, lay council members and pb-. . 



servers receive an education in the complexifies of 
administ$:ring public education. More of^n than 
not, they grrfw to appreciate the tough job of a 
princfpal and a superintendent, instead ofxriti- 
cizing and condemin^ as is commonly |he reaction 
to decisions arrived at silently, out of^e public 

^ view. Support is growing fox incitasing^ommunity 
participafion in all the city 's schools. The Afxount- 
ability Project was an independent study coBlmit- 
tee of citizens sponsored by the Minneapolis'Pub- 
lie Schools and funded by the Minnesota Council 
on Quality Education. For 'the final year of the 

• 1972-1975 project, the citizen advisory board' 
selected as its topic Cominunity Participation in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools. Among the com- 
mitfee's conclusions after its seven-month study 

' was that, **Even though there has been ,an in- 
creasing amount of citizen participation in the 
schools during recent years, and despite efforts 
at administrative decentralization, it appears that 
.the decision-making power of the professions - 
in terms of planning, operation and evaluation - 
has "not been significantly infiuenced by the 
'cohsum<rs' (parents, community and students)". 
Its reconimendations were firmly in the direction 

, of increasing real ^community participation and 
in facilitating that through improved com- 
munications. The Minneapolis Tribune^ on May 
29 editorially endorsed the entire report, con- * 
eluding that "The stildy's recommendations 

. provide a good basis for n€\v efforts to assyre 
Teal, broadly-t>ased community participation 
in the community's schools." * 

It is obvious that educators afld families basical- 
ly have a 6ooperatiye rather than a competitive 
interest regarding children's Education. Recog- 
nizing parents arTd professionals as partners in the^ 
raising of children is the conceptual under- 
girding for drawing parents into significant direct 
participation in' public schooling. 




Meredith Poppele if a Southeast resident and 
paren t with three children in SEA schools and one 
pre-schooler. She has served terms on the Teacher 
Center In-Service Committee, Teacher Center 
Board, Pratt Advisory Council, Southeast Coun- 
cil, worked a^ (he Motley'CPI visitor coordinator, 
and repartecTfor the SEA newspaper. 
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"Schools will be more effective If the people who teachVlearn In them 
. together participate In the educational program . . Her^ named 
are some of ihe volunteers who helped In 19^5, / , . • , 
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■ Bringing^ Schools 
and Community Together 



By Judith Farmer 



/The major question remains vfhether the (School Board) Is willing to 
think creatively about funding new. positions which can build sub- 
. St^antive community participation/' ' 



'The following article is an attempt to explain, 
given t|je hazards of particip^ objectivity, the 
concepts basic to all the five Community Resource ^ 
programs in this Experimental project, to describe 
the development of each school's distincf^rogram 
* and to informally assess the^tate-of-the-art at 
this time and speculate aJ^QUt where we are going 
in the future. This does noff^e tend to be^a ccm- 
prehensive view of community participation; for 
instance, the topic of governance or decisidn-mak- 
ing is so closely intertwined with the Community 
Resource programs that the es*says on thes^ two ^ 
» topics should, perhaps, be read as one piece. 

• f CONCEPTS BASIC TO COMMUNITY 
' RESOURCE PROGRAMS. . 
Community involvement, or a$ we prefer, com- 
munity participation, is **in'' today; schoql board 
candidates across the country take care to list it 
in platform goals,, proposal witers Djclude sec-v 
^*-HS acfdressing it if they hope to get 4>ast the. 
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first screenhigs, the media seeks examples of it 
for their consumers. But what is it1 

Common to all SEA Community Resource 
programs is the belief that the specific form that 
real community participation takes in any given 
school.or school building'must be defined by the 
school community affecjted - the larger school 
community, including administrato.rs, staff, par- 
, ents and the students. . . ' 

Each school program and its community has 
unique needs ^tnd styles; fherefote, there is no 
' ; ^'formula,*' no universally applicable recipe for 
community participation. - 
' We do not offer one.> \- ^ ' « 

What we will describe are some processes and 
procedures which liave evolved in each SEA school, 
,over four years, some of which might be uSful in 
other places. . . 

Another .concept basic to all SEA Community 
' Resource prpgram's Hes in our response to the 
' question, "Why should schools have community 
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participation?** Most of those who compose the 
Southeast. 5chool community ^ administrators, 
s^aff^ students and* parents - share a strong com- * 
itiitment to and interest in CHILDREN. Jhey 
began with. the premise that schools would be 
more effective for the people who teach/leajrn in 
fhem if together the> participated in the educa- 
tional program the> selected in ways that would 
'accommodate their philosophy and utilize their 
hkillb, talents and .time to best advantage for the 
studentsr.* ' . « ^ 

In Southeast there was little interest in tok'en- 
ism, changing the trappings,' and"^ undern^th, 
havmg the same animal doing the same work- 
Neither was lliere widespread interest in "com- 
munit> control"- of schools (a power takeover by 
parents and residents). There seemed to be far 
brodder credence given to efforts 'in which all 
mtercsted parties at a particular school could 
work together as a team, sharing responsibilities 
. for developmg and implementing that schdoPs 
-program. 

A third commonl> agreed upon concept in the 
SEA Community .Resource picture comes into 
pkij .wheri one realizes that even if each school 
defines, over a period of time, what community 
participation means, in that school and why that 
participation is desirable and necessary, •there 
remain the questions ''How do >ou bring it about; 
how'do you build it?" 

There exist some real barriers to, building that 
partiupation if thcTe is a lack of openness, trust 
and commitment on the part of public school 
administrators and staff on the one* hand, and , 
parents and the community on the other hand to , 
join in a teaming effort, when that effort includes 
working together in .many different aspects of the 
school'program. ' 

Although signs on school building doors indicate 
that jjarents are welcome, the atmosphere inside 
. is the real tQsf. 

Fromjthe initial planning. stages of the SEA 
project, some eS^tragrdinary forces converged 
-which made creditabk*the invitation from upper 
level administration to the parents and community 
to genuinely participate.* 

Among the first people hired when SEA re- 
ceived its planning grant were three Southeast . 
parents and long time residents. No. coffee klatch 
cranks these, but rather, very dedicated, experi- ^ 
enced- won^n with a bToad working knowledge of 
people and the sensitivities of the Southeast 
nei^borljootl. These Community Liaisons were 
'direct lin^s from the SEA pirojert office to the 
three neighborhoods composing Southeast Minne- 
apolis: Diane Lassman from tfie Universilfy district 
(Marcy school neighborhood)^ Suzy Gammelfrom 
.Prospep t Park XPraft/Motley neighborhood), and 
Evelyn. Czaia from the Com o area (Tuttle School 
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district). They had access difectly to Jim Kent, 
SEA Director, and began to work closely \y!th 
iiim to design priSce'sses for ioyolving the con^jnii- 
nity in planning and writing the proposal for the 
project. Information and ideas be^an to flow back 
and forth from the neighborhoods and schools to. 
, the SEA office through yarious channels such* as 
the Saturday morning open meetings In the'Tuttle 
basemjent when, hot coffee in hand, anyone - 
Jeachers, principals, parents, students - could 
cofne to read*and»react to tlie latest draft of the? 
proposal anhy suggest new ideas #)r revisions for 
the following week*s draft. 

A group called Southeast Parents, For Open 
Cldssrooms, who h^d organized the year before, 
vias iised intensively in writing the Open School 
' portion of the proposal. The Free School was 
included in .the proposal largely because of^ per* 
sistently persuasive group of secondary students, 
and their parents who want^ a K»-12 aUemative 
different frdm the elementary Open Scho*oL 

After SEA received its grant, the Community 
Liaisons, joined by Sally French from fhe'^ree 
School, continued as SEA staff inemb'ers respon- 
sible for getting information to the entire commu- 
nity about the .new schools so families could 
choose wisely , the school that, would* best suit 
each child. They kept the SEA airector abreast of 
concerns, problems, and ideas from the' commu- 
nity. In addition, they served ^ compiunication 
.links between their 'own individual school and 
neighborhood, and together they^hdped build a 
sense of^^ommunity among The 'tKree distinct 
neighborhoods in Southeast. 

Besides the SEA Director there was another 
SEA administrator who gave considerable credi- 
bility to community participation: Fred Hayen, 
Staff Development; directoi* for the project and 
how Director of the Teacher Center, made it clear 
that parents were not only to be included in plan- 
ning and participating in staff development proj- . 
ects in all SEA schools, but also that parents could 
submit proposals for funds to cany, out school- 
related workshops and projects.. These two ad- 
ministrators made themselye^ accessible to people 
from the community, thejr shared itiformation 
• and^e^tperffse^sQ that'^parentTcOuId participate in 
new and differ^ent areas of school programs. Th^y 
, demonstrated 6y their* actions *'a new set of as- 
sujnptions*and exi^cfition^ providing an exam'ple 

' .for^other administrators*. ' \^ 

» 

THE BEGINNING OF PARENT 

. ' COORDlNAtORS 

Because the*Cpmmunity Liaispns were housed 
'in the SEA 9ffice,if one particular school program 
desired or needed from {he beginning a high level 
of commuijity parti cijjatian at the building level, 



that had to be the responsibility of someone other 
than the Community Liaison. 

In the process of designing the Marcy Open. 
School program, pa!:6nts had be.ea heavily iavolved. 
Mui;h of what was writtlen about the kind of open 
school Marcy might be implied parent pa/'ticipa- 
tion of a type and level which, based on l)istor>' 
'and experience, was not going ta happen all by 
itself Someone suggested to the Marcy principal 
that there \)t a half-time pbsition created to estab- 
libh and maintain open ohamielspf. communication 
between- pareififs and the^new Open School, to 
work with parents and staff in designing processes 
for working together iii decisionTgiaking and in 
theTmpiementation of the program, and to initiate 
and coordinate a volunteer program for the school. ' 
Yhe parent coordinator position established in 
. September, 197 1,, was advertised among Marcy 
parents and a joint staff/parent selection com- 
'mit'tee hired Judy Farmer, a Marcy parent.- 

- THE COMMUNITY RESOURCE^ ^ * 

COORDINATOR APPEARS 

After two years of the SEA prpject, the SEA 
Community Liaison positions were phased out, 
' their mission had largely Ijeen fulfilled. 

In the summer of 1 973,. at the SEA Director's 
initiative^ the SEA Community Education Co- 
ordinator called together t^e Community Liaisons,* 
the Pratt and Motley Volunteer Coordinators and 
.the .Marcy Parent Coordinator as a task force to 
draw up recommeridatjons relating to commlinity 
part13pation and volipteer programs in SEA for 
the second half of the, five ye^r project. 

Each of the schools was fueling a need to develop 
, volunteer programs and some wanted to continue 
at the building level jthc type of community liaison 
work* which SEA r6mmunity Liaisons and the 
Marcy Parent Coordinator had begun. 

In SEA^ by the third year, ^he response to the 
question of how to bring about the type and the 
leyel .o^ community participation each Southeast 
school felt it wanted was to create in each school 
a staff position entitled the Community Resource 
Coordinator (CRC), ' 
. Eaclt school wrote its own cAc^ob description ^ 
fw{iich is revised each year as the.prbgram evolves), 
dctitled the amount 6£ time and the salary, and 
hired the person all throjagh whatever processes 
had been developed by that school. , 

During the summer of 1973, the CRQs went 
' through a tworweek training session wjhich laid 
the foundation not only for new positions in the 
schdols but also for a K-12 Commjiioity J^etspurce 
Team which would coordinate the^ise of resources 
throughout the SEA schools* TTietteam would , 
serve as a support group for the CRCs, permit, 
• mintly planned in-service pro'grams fcjr SEA staff * 
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on the use. of resources and for volunteer training, . 
• and provide linkage -between the" CRCs and the 
Community Education pro^trfns in. Southeast. 
This CRC team' also hired an SEA t^ommunity 
Resource 'Coordinator |o assist in its SEA-vVide 
efforts, such as recruiting screening>and referring . 
to appropriate schools the univMersiiy and. college 
volunteers, wprki^g with the universitres in foster*' 
ing the concept of giving college credit for volun- >^ 
teei* experiences in the schools, organizing work; 
shops,* working with cit>-wid/ volunteer agencies 
onbehalfof-all SEA schools/ ^ ^ 

TheXRC.Team wrote ^SEA Volunteer Hand- , ' \h 
book-\vhich was distributed hous^-to-housfe in 
, Southeast and placed in neighborhood businesses \ 
and it drew up a Soulheqst Field Trip List. 

Although their jobs vary from school to school, 
some aspects are cjommon to all of the CRC posi- \ 
tlons and are very important to all SEA Commu- - 
nity Resource Coodinators. 

' - THE ROLE OF A CRC ' , 

All of the Community Resource Coordinators 
ar<^ involved with helping people inside the school 
and people outside the school communicate fre- 
quently and^ easily with each other in mutually 
understandable language. 

This may mean writing or reviewing with f he . 
school principal the materials sent home 'on 
Wednesda>s from each elementary school to avoid 
^ that ^e (in school)/they (oiit of school) dichotomy 
whkh seems patronizing to parents or tu translate 
bureaifcratic or educational jargon into plain 
^ EneHKh, ifn exer<:ise healthy for both the writer 
andi'the aujience. It often means hours of tele- 
phone conversations with parents or speaking „ 
frankly at staff meetings to injcrcase awareness 
alnong each group that all of the^e individuals are 
people,' rather than faceless play.crs of the roles of 
"teacher," "principal" or "parent." It may mean 
•clarifying different viewpoints or opinions in joint 
parent/staff meetings. \ • ' ' ^ 

It js vital that the Community Reibourcc Co- ^ 
ordihatoi^ know the parents,* the community and 
the school ^taff extremely wqII dnd that they earri^ " * 
credibility .\yith people in all these groups. Al- 
though the SEA Comr^imity Resource Coordina- 
•tors i/ive in the community and three of them are . 
^SEA parents, their role is not that of the token 
\ hired parent in the school - fhey are not parent 

advocates for every issue nor are they staff .apolo- ' " ' 

gists. ! . C; ' * * * ' 

. Ratker, fhey see themselves and are seen as 
change agents who must try to be hqnest, sensitive, 
knawledgable and skilled professionals in a pro- 
fession they learned more by seato?-lhe-pants . . 
experience than by the bojok* ^ . . /( 

. All the community Resource Coordinators' 
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jul> dc^criptiuns intliulc. as u large part of their 
rL>punsibiIit> the tuordtnation of their vommu- 
nit>*s reM)urces in the school programs. In each 

, school this person is responsible for building, 
maintaining and.coordifiating a volunteer program 
appropriate Xor the needs of that particular alter- 
native. These programs enrich, enhance and extend 
the- curriculum, the. total learning environment 
they do not replace staff meraberst . 

The CRC IS feSpotisiWe for all phases of the 
school's volunteer program. sean;hing and finding 

. people, interviewing them to determine their 
iiU^XvSts and capabilities, deciding which tasks or 
^ which teacher th'ey miglU best suit, providing 
training if ~the> need it, seeing and talking with 
them if they miss a session at school to let them 
know the students and the teacher, missed them, 
discUsMDg problems if they arise and ^being surt: 
they know that they are appreciated and their 
vvorl/is valuable. 

Volunteering is a two-way^ proposition from 
>v1iich both the^school and the volunteer must feel 

- a net gain. Satisfaction of both pajties depends 
sybstanlially on knowing the teachinsi styles and 
pep>onalities of staff member*>, being in touch 
wiHi cum^-uIuHi.* knowing about in<^ividual needs 
of students, materials which need to be produced, 
secre^jKine^ who areo^^erloade'd and need assistance, 
as vvell as personally /assessing ihe? volunteer's 
strengths, talents, skills, need s-f(?r training, ^j^otiva- 
.tion and pen>onality in order to wc^k out effective 
placements oX volunteers. ^ ' 

Throughout SEA- Comtnunity Resource Co- 
ordinators have, on a one-to-one l)asis oras.leaders 
of in-service sessions, i)ssi^>ted school personnel in 
developing skills which are needed to work suc- 

. cessfully and effectively with \olur[teers, such as 
managing additiorhaf adujts in th§r classroom, plan- \ 
.nmg.the tasks efNpected of a volunteer , and com-'' 
municating with" volunteers .a^ valid members of< 
an educational te'am. ' ' 

Gradually., over (he course of the j^st four 
,years,'SEA staff members, studeoits and volunteers 
have grown to know each other well as working 
partners in a common venture, establishing a.level 

. of trust and comfort which makes the school a 
place, in which people feel a sense of caring and 
belonging. There are still differences of opinion, 
division over issues but more often they are differ- 
ences among people, and the label one wears is 
n^uch jess important than before. * . ^ ' 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 
^ , . EACH SCHOOL'S PROGRAM . 

In tracing the development of the Community 
Re.source prograrn.at Tu};tle Si:ho6l, Evelyn. Ciaia 
' points io Sept(wbef-W3.ava turning, ppint. Up 
^ to that time,-EveIyn had been th.e3£A Community^,/, 



'-rfefaison for the Tattle community, concentrating 
on communication and information ^o arid fronl 
her neighborhood. The school's use of volunteers 
consisted of an occasional WfSE tutor a'nd a few 
parents who assisted in the Reading Center. Thai 
did not mean Tuttle's parents Were not interested 
or devoted through the P.T.A..they sought and . 
received much information and kept abreast of 
the developing contemporary program. The design 
of prdgi^m did not dictate that large numbers'of 
in-schoQl volunteers were vital, nor was the com- x;' 
munity as interested as at some other SEAscfiools 
to becofne involved in the "professionals'*' turf. * 
Hbwever, as federal funds declined, the heed for 
volunteers grew, and in September, of that third 
year of SEA, the Community Liaisoh position was 
expanded to include development and responsi- 
bility for a volunteer program and the title changed 
to Community Re^xi/ce Coordinator. 
^ Bruce Graff, Tuttle's Community Education 
Coordinator, and Evelyn Czaia worked with a 
group of parents and volunteers to plan the volun- 
teer prograni-'T''ie telephone, weekly- fliers, Tues- 
day morning Coffee and Conversation with child 
care provided liy older elementary students are 
^.all used to cpmpiunicat^ needs arid informatign 
. to iricrea^ participation by'pai:ents. 

" Since then many people have contributed their 
talents to enijch the contemporary sdiool pro- 
,gram * - people like Chris Sturtz, the university 
student who taught Gemfian for Oneliour, three 
days a week for twp years to 4th graders arid took 
them to The Black Forest inn foe a Gentian lunch 
a^nd*to the town of New Ulm for ^.day in a com- 
munity with strong Germanic roots;>Lois Sjcinner, 
* a parent who began as a yolunteer and then was 
hired as a school aide; Kathy Vigoren ;and Sara 
Griffith, pareilts who received twelve hours of 
, university training to prepare therasejves aslutprs; v 
Elsie Arnsdorf, a 'senior citizen in her third year^^*< 
as.aTuttle volunteer. 

Tuttle students have also explored and learned 
in the community.. For instance, Yvomi^ Bessler, 
6th grade teacher at Tuttle, designed a successful 
project last year which invqfved all of her students ' 
visitin^^^ places of work and finding ^ut aT)out 
occupations of some *of th^ parent%; Tuttle's ; 
Human Relations progHm included mixed-age ' 
groups'of 9-10 children gpmg on forrays into the 
community with a Tuttle staff member,;parent,or ^' 
with SEA personnel :(SEA Dire^t'or^ J im^ Kent ^ 
bicycled v/ith sonfe students to the X^oma Zop); 
. Ms. JaA Bernstrdtn Took ber 4th gfaders cam^Jirig. 
• Tuttle's .volun^rs foX-;'the* week JFebioiary J^:, 
lQtr4, J975^;nvmberedl55 ancbtftejr s^ol^ay 
■Efforts iot2ii&i'66^ hours: tff'as^stance. Tne afeas 
iaVhich rrioStTuttle^pfuhfelb^w afe in class- 
/rQom assistatice ; tilioring^ pro'ducita^ ma t?riai§ and . ^ . 
clerical assistance! Af f ut'tle, *the Community 
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Education program b> ver> closely intertwined 
with the CRC program. (See Community Bduca- 
tion section.) " « . ' ' 

The Continuous Progress program at Pvdh and 
Motley schools predated SEA by a >ear. There 
^ • v/ere volunteer tutors and Ubra;^ assistants al the 
two^ schools, but as the* program matured and 
Friday free choice hour for primai^ children at 
. * Pratt arid afternoon min^ourses for intermediate 
students at^lotley expafided^the nee4 fgt Volun- 
teers increased. In the fall of 1^71 Mane Brandt 
agreed to fill a ne\* PT.A. Bo^rd position as vol- 
. ' .untee'r coordinator, but she soon found this an 
overwhelming assignment and recommended that 
it becomes paid poskion. With the expanded ^pro-' 
gram tl^ie interest^ group options from which stu- 
dents cJipse epc.h two week^ include sych Subjects 
as nioUntaiti climhing, anatom^y, chess, bicycle 
safety, photograph), pottery, auto harp, gardening 
and vamping in addition to.extended opportunities 
• for academic skill building. Some fntcr<?M groups, 
like Bev MerciPs Scandinavian cooking were 
offered jn tlie volunteer's home. In the spring of 
1974. the intermediate program at Motley moved 
into W Pratt building with the primiiry progn^m. 
The Pratt program continues tq be the largest 
elementary alternative in SE^. The part-timeCRC 
position, currently held by Jere Purple, is primarily 
a volunteer cooFdinafor position with the largest 
numbers of volunteers involved^ m teaching each 
afternoon for approximately two weeks at a time. 

During the week of Fet)ruary 10-J4, 1975, a 
total of 51 volunteers logged, 160* hours at Pratt. 

At the Southeast Free School, Sally French 
began her SEA career as the Community Liaison. 
* AftJJwt school the job included duties of other 
Community Liaisons, plus starting, infpmjfilly, a 
volunteer program, establishing a newspaper, 
teaching a class and communicating with the Free* 
.School community^ which, unlike other SEA 
schools, did not really have a' "neighborhood" 
base. Being the only K-1 2 School in SEAiad. also 
- . being the snJallest program , the Tree SchooT has ' 
had some rather unfque staffing' needs. In the 
, , summer of 1973^ as federal funds began.tg diminish . 
' and more volunteers were. jieeded, to continae.^ 
aspects of the^^pro^ram, ihd'k'Tulttime Com^^ , 
.^^Z^' nity Re^fourceVCoqrdina.tof position was.^stahY. 
lished. Mariori Mowry Serves as volunteer coordi*- 
. natSr and Community Uaisom ' ,i 
Most foreign language ,cla3§es ^t Fre^ Schpof 
"hav^e been '.taught by volunteers like Jean Hiflman 
who taught. Spanish as part of the* curriculum 
required Tor JFree School students.participafing in . 
; ^^-..the inoijth-lQng s^udy trip,. to Mexico one year.. 
\* .jV\^oftjfjTteerF''at Free-School supervise resource,.' 
; ,Z centers like Pottery and Primary Shop, assist with 
physical education, tutpr^,and eJcpand the Pree^;. 
'^^hoofs abijity' to meet student, interests anc^ - 



needs by teaching a variety of classes to comple- 
. ment the curriculunivoffered by the paid staff. A 
Parejr^tA^plunteer Center in the school is available . 
• for relaxing and 'for small 5kill-building \^ brkshqps - 
for volunteers. A certified teacher, Marion Mowry, 
also supervises student teachers at. Free SchooL' 
Monthly Free School pot luck suppers for the 
whole school, including volunteers, havei helped , 
build a feeling of community. Lflcated since 
4]Jrmg IV /4 in the Motley, School building, one 
block from the University of Minnesota campus, . 
Free School draws a majority of its volunteers 
from the uiyversity aacf other colleges. During .the 
week of February J.0-J4, J 9^^, 45 volunteers 
' worked a, total of 154^2 hours. . * ' 

At. Marcy the Community Resource program 
started with the half-tirtie position of parent co- 
ordinator when the O pen School d oors opened in 
1971. Tlie first two years the primaryT'tfirust was » 
involving parents and staff together in a variety of 
situations in order to develop a trust and comfort 
level which would permit, them to work construe-, 
tively togetlier. finding capable volunteers, writing 
goals for the school, having parents and teadiers 
attending staff meetings ^together, participating . 
tog ether in open education in-service training. 
Old roles had to be redefined, partly by. placing 

, -^people in situations together which were slfghtly . 
uncomfortable^ but where they would^get to know m 
each other personally so that the stereotypic 
roles would disappear. XAj\ example: at a Year 
One staff meeting discussion of training needs fof 
the staff, a university professor who, had a child 
at Marcy contributed som^e excellent ideas. .Aftw* 
the meeting, one teacher sai(i to another, "Whp 
was that parent?!' vThe other teacher who had 
known the man as gne of her University profe|^ 
sors ^aid,. "OJi, he isn't a parent," he is a Sp&ial 
Education professor.'^ Ihe Marcy Parent (Toordi- 

^ ^nator $aid, "He'Is both.'^ ' ^ , 
. Abojxt 50% of the*97 volunteers who. con.trib- ^ 
^ uted .a total ,pf 273.5 hours at_Marcy forthe week * 

of Februaiy I0-147T975 v^re parents and .the * 
. otfier half were college .and university students 
and piher community people. For the 1974r75 

^' . school year, 72% of Marcy families were involved 
in the Open School in more than just attending 
parent' jneetiri^ - and that year 37% of Marcy's . 
families were Single-paferrt families.,, There has^ 

j been a: conscious effoi;t to involve fathers in. the ^ 

/ , school^ workiftg with children,. At first 'the men" 
were mostly seen when there were meaty or, heady . 
issyes being discussed, but gradually they, were . 
asked fpiake 0ye studerrits to the museum. pi go ^ 
along on a.camping trip; theji^ sorue were invited 
to coo k at ^bhpol wl^ children; soon tliey weje 
in syhool doing^ many talSks - 96 f3theH,>vejfe 
. involved with students^ during 1 974:75 (This. 
, pattern is similar all over SEA> i*6jtunately for ouf 




students.) * * . ' ' - 

Beginning in September 1973; as the Commu- 
nity liaison positions^ phased out, the Marcy- 
Paren t Coordinator became a full-time Community 
Resource Coordinator position. Each year, new 
parents fill out a parent-designed questionnaire 
at the NeW-To-Marcy meeting held the night be- 
fore school starts; and shortly tljereafter they are 
called to ^ee if they have any time available to help 
4he schoor. There is always* good attendance at 
that meeting; hence a good . return of question- 
naires', the information from which is then trans- 
ferred^to cards indicating. the skills, talents, .in- 
terests, occupations, etc., cf the^new pare^nts. 
TTiis gives quick access to resources when,A,need 
arises in a classroom. ^ .\ , ' 

Vdiunteers at Marcy do a \^de variety 6f things: 

Nancy Cojiroy, a t)arent, drove a group to see a, 

Navajo rug weaving exhibiji: ^nd on the trip home 

she and the students decided they woul^i all like 

to know how to. do all steps 

in processing wool; f^om the 

sheep' to the woven product - an 

interest p;oup that Nancy led as 

a teacher/co-leamer f6r about 
'thfee months; Gerry Wahl, a 

University student b^kan by 

tdtorifig two students, then 

branched into a physiolbgy/dis- 

sfecting project and during iiis 

second year as a two-hours-peK 

week volunteer, is spending three 

morning per Week an assistant 
^to thd classroom teacher and 

Frequently hzi students to His 

hduSfe for dinner. Charlie Schlue- 
"^ter^.llrst* trumpet in the Minne- 
sota Orchestra and a Marcy father,- 

has - come /iji to do "one-shot** 
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demonstrations of different kmds df homs;*two 
parents, Ella Ausland ^d^Aiui Blocho>yiak did 

* .not miss .one Thursday last counting the 
school's lunch money, thus freeing- a school aide 
from that job to work in ^e classrobm. 

Marcy has another dimension M community 
programming^ which is unique at the elementary 
school level.^ It is an interest. **Center" called 
"Other J^eople* . . Other PlacesV whichgrew out 
of a program called Comrnunitjy Day. 

' ""TtKthe "Center" children focus an interest, and 
theninake the actual arrangements - telephone a 
bike shop -to. arrange an apprenticeship for a 
. couple, of months, make necessary calls for a la^ge . 

^Sroup field trip to a museum, including ^^call to 
'^ge^ a school bus for transpOftatidn and parents to 
accompany them.- - " 

Marshall-University Jr.-Sr. High School's first, 

¥ Community Resource* Coordinators .were Nadine ' 
Borchardt (fori junior high) and.Ips Kangas (for 

' senior^high) wno began in September 197^. The 
following year these,positions were combined into 
one half-time position. The position differed from 
those of elementary school counterparts in signifi- 
cant ways: The CRC was responsible for volunteer 
programs for the en^tire junior/senior high school, 
but was not Involved in increasing parent partici- 
partion in other aspects of the school; develo|[ing 
a volunteer program at the secohciary levefpresents 

"^verj^ different problems th^ at the elemen&y 
'level. Parents are more willing to leave the school 
l>rogr^s up to the professionals to operateKin. 
other words,, their participation te$ds"to be eithdf 
supportive through channels like the P.T.S.A. or 
sporadic — they mobilize' when there is.an fesue 

/ or crisis). - * - 

Projects which take students jnto^^he commu-, 
nity fall more into the category of special pro- 
grams directed by teaching staff such as O.C.L.E. 




(Off-Campus Learning Experiences), Deliberate 
Psychological Education, and A Wilde)mess and 
Research Experience.. 



WHERE ARE WE NOW AND 
' WHERE ARE WE GOING? ' 
. Records are kept in all Southeast schools. Each 
. year for one week an SEA-wide log Is taken of all 
. volunteers, their task5, hours and the source from 
Iwhich they were recruited. The tallied results of 
^this log are presented^to the Southeast Council 
and are selit to the Board of Education. They show 
.clearly that from an economic standpojnt alone, 
quality and, numbers of volunteers brought into 
'^a*s(?h(>ol program mox^e than compensate for the 
dollars used for a coordinator. 

TT^e S^ Community Resource Ooordinaton;^, 
agree that, it us unrealistic to think that tfte jobs*" 
they *fill could be accomplished on a non-paid 
volunteer baas. / 

ff a school needs and wants the services a CRC 
provides, there must be an economic commitment. 
They also feel that the job requires skills and 
knowledge vviiich take time to develop and which 
give the position a professional status. 

Although all the SEA Community Resource 
Coordinator positions were origin^ly funded with 
fcvderd monies and are still largely dependent on 
these, some local school' funds and the Teacher 
Centet fundsha^e been comniitted. 

Each schooFin Soufeeaat Alternatives has listed 
Cojnmunity Resource Coordinator position^ as 
high priority fon local funding as necessar^ for , 
alternative schools, whether those be contem- * 
porary, continuous progress, open, free or some 
others not iniudftd in SEA. . . 

. As individuals and as a team, -jhe SEA "Com- . , 
manity Resource.Coordinators have hadan impact \'\ 
on the Minneapolis schbol system. Mafcy parents 
mobilized support for Bryn Mawr <?pen ^School 
' and then t^iat schooPs Resource Cooiajnator 
jnt^emed at Marcy. Assistance has been given otl^er > 
new alternative schools for volunteer programs. 
The Citizens Accountability Project to the Minne- 
apolis School Board included a recommendation 
^for provisions for a paid CRC/or schools .needing, 
and Wanting more community participation than 
can come about on a strictly volunteer or PT.A. 
laasis. 

The SEA Community Resource Team con- 
tacted other schools in the city to form a group 
for those persons working with schools and com- 
munities. The group put on a 'city-wide workshop 

•last year and spoke with, administrators froniithe 
Minneapolis sy$tehi, including the Superintendent 
or Schools. The Team also requested that SEA 
Infernal Evaluation do.a study' of volunteer, staff, 

^'ininistrator satisfaction with the SEA volunteer ^ 



programs - a study which gave the progra* high 
marks. ^ . " ^ 

Visitors from acrojss the. nation are impressed 
and eager to learn how SEA has brought about 
the level of community' involvement and com- 
mitment ♦ ' 

The Minneapolis School Board and tSfe school 
administration -Jiave made a verbal commitment 
to community participatfon and they have resolved 
to have alternative schools city-wide at the eler 
meijtary level by September 1976* 

TTie major question remains whether they are 
\yilling to think creatively about how to commit 
local funds or seek private pr federal filnding to 
create a new kind of public school position wrhich 
we now know can build substantial community 
participation^ necessary, especially in alternative 
schools, or whether they will merely pay lip service 
to the idea. / 
^ With a school board electioir coming, a new 
Superintendent unidentified at this point, declin- 
ing enrollments and cons^uent budget and staff- 
ing problems, the future is very unclear. However, 
in SEA we now knoW that volunteer programs 
-have been tremendously exciting .an d beneficial 
for our students. 



Judy Farmer 
taught Jr. and 
Sr. high social 
studies in Mfls- 
sachusetts and 
Taiwan. While 
in Taiwan, she 
directed the' 
EastJWeSt Cen- 
ter for teehni' ' 
col and Educa- 
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the University 
of HaWUii. Prior 
to her SEA in- 
votvement ,she 
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A Secondary Student s Vie^^ 



By Kerstin Gorham 



" . . . Southeast Alternatives is providing many new and vyorthwhile 
options which shouJd be opened'to a wider range of stud^rjts." • ♦ ; 



ERIC 



The. .Southeast Alternatives program was begun 
in Mmn^polis foiw years ago. Last fall, 1974, \ 
h#gam^nvolved in SEA governance. Although I 
had taken advantage of the tnariy new "elective 
classes at Marshall U rfigh, 1 didn't jcnow much 
about the* purpose of SEA, or the changes it had 
'brought about, until I became»one of the student 
representatives op the Southeast Council, a group 
set up to monitor and evaluate the5EA program. 

In the winter Lalso took AWARE ( A Wilderness^ 
f.and Research . Experience), a special program at 
Marshall wliich. '\yas funded with SEA federal 
^money, and in the*spring I volunteered^^s a mom- 
'ing aide ia^Mrs/Hansbn'^ class atPratt.Coptinuous 
Progress EleiVient^ry Schpol.'- ' ' , 

These 'three activities haw given .me a much 
bettex'idea of v/hat SEA is atii about. I will write 
about what I learned aad myVgeneral feelings pn 
•the value, of continuing the changes brought about 
bySEAV.,. \ ; ' • / 

.'When 1 llegan 'as ^ member of th^ Southeast 
Coujicil I felt very 'much. overwhe'l6ieS and\d^ 
.couraged 6y the larg^ ampunts of psfper given 'tp 
IS to itiasier before aipd 'during ^ach.meeting. Jhe 
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meetings i went very, slowly, and af each on^ the . ' 
agenda covered many pr^rams^that were.unf^Smi- 
lar to a newcomer. . ' . ' : ... 

. In addftion to that, the members had .the usual 
problem, of serving on the^o^uncil asf'an activity. . 
outside df theif nprmal workload, and didaXhave. 
as much'time to spend as S.*. (Council ^^spons^"^. 
bilitiesreaU^recIuire;a. *' ^ . ; " \ 

Another .problenl I 6ced, as a repre^s^ntative'* 
of the. MarshaU U- Seriate, lack.pf partidpa- 
tion in the .Senate by tts .members. Therefore iny ' 
maiifTt5<e was tp infor^ the Senaie about wfa^t ^ 
the ^outh^asf , Council jivj^' .domg^ , 
trying to pursue ^oals m^n'ib rhe by the Senate., ." 

As time "we^jt on h<»vevei;, my impression -of / 
*th^ Council became xnore,fav6riable,. The rtiembeis^ 
we^e .all very 'friendiy, enthusiastic abqut^.tfieir. 
work and. the jSEA. prp^am, and helpful to me.' ' 
. They 'werei nw^t"^ willing to explairi ,to jne any' 
issues or programs ;lididh*t knQW.abodt, 6r ujnd/^r-"; 
staiid yeiy-weU; * ' " . • . ; • 

. The mpmbeispjrthe Council came from all seg*' 
ments of the cbrnmuni^y : teacherS;,a,i!ministrator3, 
pari5nts,sta9toti,communiJy and project members.' 



It was therefore a* very good example of participa- 
tory democracy. " ' 

Tfie^ Council also seemed to deal with, most 
. issues eventually. The main issue this year, it seem- 
•ed to me, wa§ the deqsion conGeming which Area 
the SEA program shojald join next year. The re- 
commendation that^ SEA should join the West Area 
came after ^horou^ investigation, and seems to 
me to be^a very promising decision. 

The other issu^^» which affected Marshall a 
great deal was the decision to have an Open School 
for the nijjth through . twelfth grade next year. 
I learned a lot about that at the Council meetings, 
and changed ♦my >mind in favor of the program, ' 
which now seems to me to .bib very exciting, and 
likely to help many students who are not much 
* interested in tlte^regular school program. 




Photo by Joan WiUiamson 




^ ' . .M^y other^subsidiary issues seemed to be well 
Jiandled,^ though T" wasn't fully aware of what 
many,issues weje abouU and therefore didn*t par- 
ticipate much in discussion of them. 
^ ' I think the Southeast Council accomplished a 
, lot thi$- year, and helped to make many posStiye 
^ changes in the educational system. I hope that a. 

comrrfittee witli that kind "of representation will 
' contii/ue to monitor and evaluate the school system 
• in the' future. * ' • ' . 

A '/ It fs valuable to have students on the Council, 
, even though they may not participate a great deal 
'(or have time to read all those stacks of paper). 
For myself I learned a lot about whaj SEA has 
tried to do, the ch^ging goals of the educational . 
process, and just how a comgiittee^ ^ts things 
, ..idone. : , . ' • . - 

. O '^'aking AWARE winter quarter was , another 
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veryvaauable experience. AWARE is a program that 
lasts i full day, five days a Nveek, for one quarter. . 
My group consisted often students, one instructor, 
i^d two interns from the University of Minnesota. , 
. The main purpose of the course is to provide a- 
relaxed, environment in which sttidont^, can learn 
about Subjects they are personally interested iil,. 
and become aware of environmerital and social 
problems th6 world. is facing. - . ^ ^ * 

The major problem of AWARE 'was a r^duc- . 
tion in funding. The program previously had^had^ 
a thou^^nd dollars *^to spend and*three teachers 
each quarter. Each year the federal ,grant has been 
less, and has led to less travel, fewer spe^ak^ rs, and 
a reduction in the number of instructors. • 

In the class I met many kids I would normally - 
never meet \n a regular classroom situation. We * 
were together in a relaxed, nori-competitivfe atipos^ * 
phere, which made it easier to get to know people. , 




At thebegiimingof thf.quiartefeveiyon&wond 
how they could posa6ly g^t along with people so 
different fiom themselves, but I .think ^e all ' 
learned that different people cm CQmnumicate, 
and can like each other, if the opportunityls there. * 

The most exciting time was going up to Itasca . 
Biology Station for a week, which made a coni^ 
plete change from the noiinal school environment 
It led us to appredate the value of wldemess, and 
we all grew much closer to each other. The lack * 
of pr^ure and everyday duties helped us to tlfink 
more deeply about things tha| concerned us, and 
4X0 haVe fun doing things together. On^jhing the 
.experience gave me was a sense bf belon^g, jof ^ 
being accepted as a member of a group, no better 
or worse than anyojne else. We equally shared re-' 
sponsibility, according to what each of us could 
do- ^ - 

That feeling was somewhat lost back at Mar- 
shall. My mind however was xjpened to many new 
things, eastern religious philosophies^ current 
environmental jissues, nutrition, the Peace Corps., 
roller skating, and jnuch more! I am very glad I 
got to kno^^f the teachers ^and the students in ^ 
AWARJS* They all taught m? a lot, and are very' 
special to me. Ii^ particular,. Bob Waggoner is a 
first-rate teacifer, as well as a friend, of the 



• AWARE stiidents. * c 

I hope AWARE can' contiqjie Jn fhfiSdbmx 
opened up to all the dt^ i^;^chools. It needs 
inoney, but Is a wonderfid. expeiiexice for many_ 
different kinds x)f .stu'^ellts, whether they get 

, along in a regular hi^ .school or not It can teacfi 
you tolerailce' and concern for many •differStot 
kirals of people, views,' and philosophies.. 

During the past twp and a half months IVe 
volunteered as a mojming aide in the continuous 
progress school at Pratt. Ijvorked^mMrs.'Delores 
Hansoa's room. \ went to JPratt when 1 was in 
grade school, before began. ' ■ . , , ^ 
The concept of continuous^progress, of chfld- 
ren working at their own pace, seems to work.weH^ 
especially for kids who are self-motivated. As, far 
as I could tell most of the children seemed to be 
getting on well, and they enjoyed :School, which'I 

, think is an important part of thg learning pro- 
cess. \ * • ' * 

The halls and ^classrooms were artistically, de-. 
corated .witfi diildren's work, and the; atmosphere ^ 
• was lively 'and cheerful. Many modem facilities 
were in evidence', suai^ carpeting, audio-visual 
equipment, the art materials in Heartland, and 
the WQodworking-eqttipmenf , to name just a few*^. 
The^e seemed<a great variety of activities avail- 



able to the children. \ « 

I had a wenderful time working in Mrs. Hansen's 
class. The t^aclier and the students welco/ped and 
\ accepted me right awayT'lhe atmosphere of the 
f class was a very^Tiappy *one. I think mglDof the 
children enjoyed sihool, 'and felt tha*t they be- ^ 
longed. It was easy to see that the teacheJ and 
the students liked each other very much. 
4. I think that the children in that particular class- 
room must Have become a lot mpjre mature in 
^ handling.their emotions. The teacher really fiejped 
< them feol good about themselves, and also helped 
then? to relate to ,pjie another. I myself ben^ited^ 
greatly from being a part of tWs experience. 

In conclusion, these three experiences in §puth- 
east 'Alternatives have led i^e to belreye that the 
* " project is providing many new ^nd worthwhile op- 
^ tions in education, which should be opened to a 
wider ran^e of students in the Mia neap qlis schools. 
However, ji i5 obvious that lack of funds for SEA 
ntay, cripple f h^.progf am for Valuable teachere and 
courses^ are being Jost. This trend is most unfortu- 
nate, and^ every '^iffoft should be made to reverse 




Kerstitt GojHiam ii a' jeceiif graduatt of 
• Marshall'Unlviersity iHUgft ^^c7f0ol -yvftq jfbW X' 
ahindsRadcliffe CqllegeikMassacffuittts. ■. ; ' 
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A View From the 




By Cynthia A. Com . 



'The bpporturijty to experience a Variety of mstitutlOTial structures m;^^ 
; teach students isor^efhjng of greater signiTfc^nce than man^ class^^ 



1^ - 



1*^01 sftfing ifl the kitcl^exi. Jt's siJriflg. The bridal- 
^ . . , \yrq^th Js biopmiiig outside tte wiodo^v and ^etpr 
^ • . .is.^ping tOf graduate from high^fchool today. ) , 
^ l have four.children,;three boys, P^ten, Richard, Md 
l^QbinKdsey, a^^ 
^ and: one ^l^'Eiijily Cone Miller, age threer The ] 
boys are aH in &)utheast Alternative schools and 
Emily goes to nurseiy school. Tm not ojways in 
; 1 the .Jdtcheriv though it's one of my fav^orit^ places,. 
. " f(5f. I t6a^fi anthrbppldgy at a liberal artrcoilege. . ^ _ 
At this moment classes are over for the spring and * / 
, today jk/^ day for contemplation. I wony about • , 
jttie state. of the pfenet and I worry about the fu- 
ture pCmy xhildxtn,^ ^heir children, and yours, and ^ 

• .^N^nder hoVwe can best prepare tliem for it. Nfy 
^ vocation provides me with the license^, to take a 
,;7 ',bto'ad'^ew ijf the ritua^^^ '\ . : ' 

\, / ' Social system places special demands on ^ 

W . [ the people Who^ are a p^ of them*, IhduSftriaUz^ 
societies r^quiV^^ enormous amount of flfxibili* 
* ty froi3i their members. Not only do such societies 
demand s wide range of roles and sl^Us, but these 
- *V roles .arid skills fluctuate rapidly^ over time ^d. 
, ' \ space. At best, inaivfdu^s have to* be prepared at 
' . " J - ahy 'tiliie in their lives for geographical mobility - 



and the ^quisition^oCnew.skill&prriew jobs, at 
worst' fpt ufttsmployment, ultjimatdy for.iie-^ 
tiiement. Eacli brt^esexhange^is a^ 
conffohfcatiojx wife new. sets of values a nd regpo ri- . 
sibihJies (or'lad;:Priliei^I), new set^ 
new^de.fmitians of oneseff^ucla.ting:item^ 
present aifficult challenges- .Someone may train 
for one slot in. the system only tp.find the 3lot has 
disappeared; \ - — - * 1 \ * 
\ ' The cbjitext ij>,which.onefimcti.oiis may change 
. .radically wf^n to Jhe.exte;^thata^rplte,whichsee^^ 
' ed responsibte and conisist.entwithone^spwhsetof 
valuesL may, in,.time; Isegin tp. c<inflict,\yith those 
values and appear* ^unethical or even totally im- 
moral. Co3asider,,for instance^ the car:eer officer - 
whose , adult life bridges World War ll and the war 
in Vietnam:* ' / '.r . '/ - • '* 

JThe requirements of some roles are so special- 
ized and the demands so intense' that they may be_.. 
difficult to sustayj for an^entire lifefimp, The costs ^_ 
are great ^c/in gsyeholo^qal or physical health,* 
and quite ly^ssibfy in the rejection of oneXlife- 
. syle by. one's own cMdtfn. Tfiis is a predicament 
in Which many of lis in the middle class find our- 
selves,. / -'l . ' ' > 



^ PeihapSi more than anything else in tl& time of 
crisis, of deteriorating environments and increas- 
ing aJi'enation, we need people \i^o have learned 
to sustain therpselves in differing contexts. Most 
importantly we need people who can do so with a 
£um sense of whQ they are* and a clear vision 
of the kind of society they want to live m*-But we 
doa't want td^specify the '*whQ^*^aaid. the 
**viflons^ in advance. In evolutionary perspective 
the species most likely to survive envkonmental 
changes are the ones that encompass j^at variety 
among their individual members. An educational 
system tiiat atteraptl^'to turn out carbon copies 
dooms us to the fate of the dinosaurs. 



'"Southeast Afterna^ives' recognized 
the^ need for diveilsity, for a moslac 
of different kinds of people . • • 
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It seems to m^y jn my view from the kitchen- 
window, that the Southeast Alternative program 
meets .these needs in a' couple of impprtant ways. 
It recognizes the neeci for: diversity, the need for a 
mosiac of different kiqds of people j^ther thSi a 
melting pot where everyone. emerges from tlije 

• same mold. It^also provides student^ with a range 
of contexts ih. whid( they can begin to cope with 

,vareties of institutions .and lifestyles, to fed con- 
Gdent that they can handle fluctuating circum- 
stances and alternative points of view without 
losing sight of their own integrity as in^viduals. 
My children/ ev^n in their present state ^of con- 
^ -fusions and confidences, have clearly benefited 

I from th^.two aspects of the Sputheast Altema- 

' tive Program. ' ♦ • , ' ' * ' ' 

197) - The sun rises on Southeast Alternatives. 

Robin, feeling Hemmed in by .the strict schedul- 
ing^ and regimentation of Ithe pre-SEA Tuttie 
Sdiool, found the ^lecision to go to the Free School 
an easy one, So did t^ of his close friends. He 
Jlfias always been an earnest student. (When askecl. 
' by hi$ first grade, teacher to. keep a file of new. 

.words for an individualized spelling test, Rpbin*s 
...first entry was Rhododendron.') In Free Schopl 
he ^ojrfed in. his new freedom aijd spent much of 
-.h^, tuqe ebuliij^tly., cementing relationships with 
] jhis^ fjf|exids.,By the end of his second year ha fee- 
^^^^y^otded^ that^ might .be academically. b,e- 



^hind, and b^an to longfor the security of knowing. " 
, 'where **he was at" He elected to sacrifice the' 
^ freedoni. of Free School for a more stnictivi^ 
existence, and decided to attend Marshall for Jumdr 
hi^ Much to his pleasure^ and surprise, he found 
he was not behind the **$tradght schoolers" at alii 

* but ahead. He is now in the tmgraded core program 
at Marshall- ; ; ^ ' ' * \ * 

Robin is cpntent to put up wth the ri^dities' 
of a more traditional program because he has 
tried "other, pastures** and knows which set of 
limitations and advantages best meet his needs* 
Free School ?ave hipi tft? opportuiuty to develop 
sociai skills and the awar^ess that h^prefers wOrk- 

* irig in more defindi-circumstaihces, where the be^ 
ginnings and ends of taste and , time periods are 
carefully delint'ated. Knowing this he can accept 
accompanying' restrictions, requirements jand 
scheduling conflicts, wjh more equinimity. Free*^ 
School also gave him a taste of alternative points^ 
of view, an awareness that what' one Is taught in 
school may be only one ^perspective of a multi- 
faceted problem! Authorities must be questioned. 
*The one-thmg I like about free School/* Robin 
once said, "is thd in regalalf sfchool we l^^ed 
that Congress has the power to' declare war. Jp, 
Free School we learned that Congress rf^ver de- 
clared* the war in Viet Nam.** - , . . , 

1972 . ^ • - . . 

Richard is a quiet, conte^nplative intellectual 
person/ who as a child often foundLewis Ca&Toll*s*. 
Alice a more rewaixling companion than living arid 
' .breathing sorts. In^ first year at Marshall he be- 
9ameinjpatient with the frivolity of other students, 
fjustrated.^th much of what he perceived as busy* 
work, aridf unhappy he had ^ little opportunity 
to get to know his'teachers. After observineRobin*s 
yeal: at Free School he decided to transfer there^ ^ 
as well. Richard thrived on the freedom to work 
according tp his. own initiative. He appreciated the 
chance Jo become* close to sgveral of his teachers, 
but^withiiT two years he also became dissatisfied. 
Ricliard wanted more challenging academic work • 
.and was disenchanted' with- what he callSf ^Free- 
School's .political environment'* The counselor at 
Free*JSchool was enormously, helpful. Tojne6t the 
first need he'began Jo sit In on math and physics, 
courses at .^e. University, of Miimesota. When he 
became confident he could do well in University, 
classes, she assisted ' Richard in applying to the 
University .wthout Walls High ScJioolProgram-He 
was accepted and as a junior in high school he is. 
now in his JTourth quarter, of ^calculus and has 
credits in economics, political science and German. . 

* His^eatest problem, .as he sees, it, is that he'is in* „ 
volved in three institutions but truly part.of none. * 
He checks in at Etee Sfeopl once in awhiler. takes 
one math course 'at M^'half"'**so I can failk tp 



some people" and plays elaborate strategy games 
^twice a week with a clifb at the University of Min- 
^ nesota. fle\ three places and no place, aijd though 
. that' i^uncomfert able, the aca'demic challenges he 
accrues, thereby are more valuable to him than 
"social security/* Richard^c6ntinues to tie'^dis- 
ni^ed by the . political environment at Free. 
School for its one-sidfedness, the negatiye attitude 
toward the. United States* government .and the 
idolization of China. He wants to be presented 
with more sides Jo th& picture. "WhatFree^chool 
is. doing wouldn't .^e half .possible in China," 
- but then,* he concedes, "what Vm douig w6uldn*t 
\ be possibl^ without Free Schocjl!" , ^.1 

1374 ; / ^ • 

Robin found the political views at Free School . 
stimulating, Richard found thejn top narrow, Snd 
Pete?' emjbraced them. Peter had beeft attending 
>Very rigorous ivy JeSgue oriented high school on 
th0 east coast where his fathefr livei He was^an 
^cellent student in junior high, but wenMnto^ 
i^ft}-4!gademic decline in senior high. A creative 
.innoV4ti^T^dfcal cliarkcter/Peter found no plgce . 
tjiere for his ^emingly inexhaustible energies or 
his view of the worid. He ipajne to MinneapoUs 
.diseijchanfed with himself a;id everybody efse.Free 
School offered a haven. It gave him some room and 
time to dfetide whit came'iiext Here is what he 
has to say about it.? * V^A.-*'' 

^ '!Wke/^ fiwrtved af Free School thut^Jakfid 
autumn morning f I liad no idetCwhat went on In ah 
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'alternativi' school^ My previous public schools 
were all str^'citured, Qr*at legst ^liberally structured,' 
meaning no study halls, permitted exits off cum^ 
,pu&, and a ynde choice of classes. However these 
Jiberals taught history. from books written in the^ 
*l4cCarthy era ,* literature^ from ^ the^ classics, and 
* pressured all. bright students into laking math, 
^ science, and fQ^eign languages until their •brains 
could accept no^different ideas^ let alone realize 
. tlidtJhe CIA disrupted foreign governments. Any 
surprising curreHt^ events were treated as if they 
\were part of a novel by Dostoyevsky, not some-. 



tiling that could affect their lives. 
^ Tfiat first day I received a shock to my classi- 
cal upbringing, Here were some real people think- 
ing and talking- as if the events reported in the 
Tribune were realty important. It was then I real- 
ized with a little help jrom 'comix' provided by 
the Free School, that whether or not Rockfeller 
iwfl5 Vice President was iinportant for my future. 
The Free School attitude towards the world is one 
of expanding relevancy, not of classicaj/ocusjnto 
the.j)ast. Civilization is not in need of technolo- 
gical advance,, but of cultural applications of for- 
gotten social theories expressed in the satrie era as 
the, well developed laws of science, lam thankful 
I had a choice, eveft if late, between the naive and 
the enlightened. V 

In a complex, rapidly changing society such as 
ours, there is no "right" kind pf education^ no 
single ideal. Southeast Altemati/es hasme^any 
of the needs of Peter, Richard, artd ReJ^rfias they 
have perceived them. It has also p^^^ded them 
with opportunities to work withii/different in- 
stitutional structures, to learn somoihing not only 
• about institutional limitatio'ps, bufy their owa as • 
well. Th*e static ideals of my owji education have 
been replaced by- beliefs in relativity and diversity. 



• Such a change promises much for the fiitute. The 
opportunUj^o expgrierice a variety of institution- 
al structures ra|y teach students something of 
Sr^atfer significance "ti^.many of the l^ssoi^ 
experienced within the y^room. 

During springs to come, w|ien I sit by my 
kitchen windbw contemplating Emity*se4ucation, 
I hope that the bright promise of 'Southeast Al-^ 
tematives will not have dimmed/ 
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Wliat Kinds Df People 



By L^e Colby 



"I am constantly aware of how important self-esteem \s to the p/ocess 
of learning / • .... 



As a'soraetime parent guide at SEA's Optn 
School, 1 have noticed that visitors' reactions to' 
the School that three of m> children have attend- 
ed are frequently ambivalent. 
"^While the results of Open Education/are impres- 
sive, the process often seems tumultuous and un-* 
denned. Children \vander through' the building, ap- 
parently set up their own lessons, wear cra^y 
.clothes, play, with .animals, ^it on the floor^ caU 
teachers .by their first names. ' • ^ ' 

J^'s hardly, the kind of school envfrbnment Pw^s 
educated in 30 years ago, rtor is it eXiiqtly typical 
of public schools today. ' • / • 

Ort the other hand, J -see children reading in all 
kmd.s of places, creating original video^tapejJramas, 
measuring and computing many diffeVent projects, 
playing very soph!stn,ated computer games, rais- 
ing money fqr" endangered animtri ^species, aqd 
creating- original poetry anthologies .witlr confi-, 
dence and joy. ' ' «' . 

'One visitor ex^Fessed his discomfort witji^a 
slightly , but politely hostile questibn.' "What 
kinds of people art' Uhese schools prodiic\ng?*VIt 
sounded a.sif the end result of the scfiogline would 
J-"* "people** but for-'now the children werc-*Vome- 



thing.else*'. Or maybe "people" arc "adults" but 
^^hildhjn are "sub people"?) • ' 

However slightly and poli-fely ^ was asked, it 
was still a good <iuestion. The Open Sch'Qi^l for 
one is certainly ndt ptoducing docile, passive, con- 
forming, "people" who co^itinue.to regard, otiiers 
' as authorities and regard themselves as tfapped in 
a system. Obviously, ^this is something I valiie as 
a parent' of four children, even though if has 
meant many changes in my own Views of propriety, 
respect, learning sk'lfl^, and authoritj^. ' ; 
\ What kind of person does an Open School 
* ptroduce?*I have^seen my?3 Open SchooJ-children 
learn some 'tremendously important things about 
relating, to themselves, to other people, tq^ aca- 
demics and to pofiticaJ systems^ My fourth cliild 
at MarsfiallrU Hi^^r has learned some important, 
lessofts in relating -to Silf and the. effect that aca- 
demic achieyement has on self-esteem^ and some* 
good 1<jsSorjs jn relating to structure and authorityts 
As a sd^ial worker airtd adult educator, Tm . 
constantfyiaware of how essential self esteem is to * 
jthe proce^ of jearning! When^ children and adults 
feel'^wortfiwhilc and ihiportant,4hey are able to 
stretch tht boundrie^of Uleir minds', their enviroa- 
' . » ' . . 85 




mcnts, their friendships. The \^rld, or a new idea, 
is. less threatening because they, know they are _ 
capable and valuable, and even wlien they are,ir- ' 
ijtablei itred, clumsy, ox downright hocrible, there - 
is^still time and a place for them^ That "I can-do * 
it**- jf^elmg' is a direct result of being valued and J 
tnisteijV J. •/ " , - * 

/ Bow does tfie self-esteem business happen, any- 
way? I thought children Felt secure when the^Had 
routings, lin)its,*direction from ^ authority. WeU, 
. these are. necessary elements, in any larg^ social 
group. But Open Education gives some Q*ther di- 
mensions to the' traditional security systems. 1 am ' 
sure that giving children the choice, within sonic 
' liiTuts, of how th^y are going to spend tlieir time - 
what projects, what books,' where to do "it", what 
. materials^ \yhat people - is enormously influen- 
, tial^in allowing children -the'!experience of struc- , 
turing and managing, their own lives w^h some * 
injin?5iate successes.. Even at ages 5 and 6! 

*rhey also fearn fom making jnistakes that if 
sp3iiethin§ didn't gq well there^will be a next time 
. to^do blotter, or differently. \ ' 

They jleaxn. to. plan, develop' and evaluate their 
own- rfopjiance; " continually - an * executive 
i^biEty. jCToo^ Day outing to 

Iwet Stadium, or the Minnesota Legislature, and 
fhen reporting, to. the class on what they ]earned 
seem^ to me to be an extremely sophisticated pro- 
cess of selfunterest, motivation, planning of in- 
formation to*be acquired, and logistics andevalua- 
tfon. I wa? impresseil with the end of the year self 
' evaluation of the 3i Open School children, when 
, they reacted t6 Jtheir c^wn work, th'eir own weak- 
^nesses-, told specificafly why * they wjere making 
these evaluations, and suggested some goals for the 
next yeaf.^Good and baddo jiot seem to be useful 
words, in these Context^. IJjffereht, change, again, 



more, will try, jire ,wor^ tImM h^^ 
^ .their evaluations^ > : . - \ V ;V ' 
TKe unders&ndmg;ofmdiwduaU&^^m 
<^i6a-contribu}es to a child's self esteem, Wen 
' t|^r^ IS permissibn to feel blue^ or^sl.i^py, oftie a 
'*inonung person^^ or a ^*late^^ r?ader| a.cM^^^ 
. feel .acsD^pting of h&'or her own persophood. Hav- 
. ing to conforiii to a pjedetennined. schedule of ac- 
ceptable feelings* and ;^aper academic procedures 
is not, I believe, a good w^y to Hevelpp self appie- 
^ ciJitioji, I like it (whe^n^ Fm nqt too'fired) whAimy 
. ,chijdren questioif estahlishe^^ traditions^ 
They feel confident*in their pwn,experieHces and 
are 'willing (o , i;|sk ^ being wrong or "off-b^. 
^ i thorou|hIy enjoy their increasing flexibflity 
^ and ability to solve their own.pr6blera]S. "Rtfey see 
that the school structure can work for-theni -py' 

* setting lip, the bus transportation for a field trip 
in creating some short fernr workej^periences with^ 
Dirikytown merchants, in developing independent • 
study' pk)jects„ that pvej^tually are evaluated by^a- 
teacher. Even the annoyir>g limitations of structure 
are balanced by the way the children learn tio 
work creafiVely (not passivedy) within their bound- 
aries;-' • p , ' ' : s '\ * 
, The second^ aspect jrf njy. children's learning, 

that l value is the time^nderier^ spent on helping 
chilflren learn to relate to other peo|rte.,rft.an in-^. 
. creasingly crowded and. pressurized world, int^r; 
^ personal skills will be e^ntial, and, with its em- 
phasis on the value and integrity of ^ach child, 
"O^^en Education puts considerable effort into . 
helping /children get along honestly with each 

* other. Magic Circles, patient instruction, the 
honest expression of feelings on the part of teach- 
ers and counselors, and some "formal** classes, 
in dealing with fcbnflict are /our methods that 

,Marcy has used to develop these skHls, In our , 
family, ^.e still resdrf to^ fists and feet on oc- 
casion, but we alstp^an tell each other how angry 
or put down we feel^ One day my 9 year old son 
expressed His interest in my work and commented , 
on how mucfi I j^eemed to like jt. Hooray! For a 
few minutes I was a person, 'not a Mom.; 

The emphasis on accepting kids of aholher 
race, the other sex, a diffejent generatipn, or with 
a Handicap^ has also bre^adeped our lives and given 
us all a' chance to make new kinds of friends. 

Another aspect of the children's relationship 
skilk is their willingness and ability to help>acb 
other^am.. Because there js a value, on cobpera- * 
Jtion and individuality, as well as the fun (not 
necessity) of learning, kids*-4o a lot of team 
learning. They don*f seem to compete for the . 
^ highest grades and want to hoard their know-* 
' ledg^ until .the next test. Rather, there are many ' 
projects that require group learning, like^the^ 
^Helping Others Snack Bar, or an astrpnomy 
project, or the ubiquitous field trips. Cross-age 



/tuloring.'and reading with ^oups of younger 
children, is a daily example of children sharing 

'"ifieifi^raini^ ' • • , " ;» 
, jOfice In a while I >yofi<ier at thd absence of tra- 

^jciitfoiial spelling lists, mafh tested or Valentine 

'drawings. However/ when I see .all my children 
j^adtng almost*!every night, organizing and pro- ' 
.ducing conjplicated' Muscular Dystrophy carnivals^ 

^ ilgyjing out milea ges or the cost of a week's, vaca- 
tion, or writing reports on bitds because iCs fun- 
on, a Saturday evening, then I know that some-. ' 
thing is going on with Basic Skills^^nd when f 1 

' hear the knowledge they have accumulated about 
banking, animals,, stock and bonds, the cost of 
"unpoUuting"' Lucy Wilcfer Park, the legslatiye' 
process of tfie ^qual athlet ic opportunity bilfspoij- 
sored by a friedd^s nglotEer, I feel even "better. 
These children, are relatirig their academic ^skills 
to the world tftey five rn. , • . . , . 

Even^thQ^municipa l' gov er nme nt is "fair game 
wheif kids ^e ^a need. One 10 year^ldTjoy Morgan; * 
ized anM pushed through a public awareness of the 
acute need for a stop sign^-near thi? school, and it- 
was installed 'With the help of our responsive al- " 
<(eniian. Another group of children negotiated* 
with the Park Board for some, trees to plant on 

. Arbot -Day. This political consciousness applies 
to Advisory^ Council/ where 3 group's of children' 
either made proposals for ijioney with^accompany- ' 
ing rationales, or contributed some information 
which helped the Council ih its decision making, 
iriis.' alt pari of the "f can try anything'' philoso- 
phy that comes V/hen .children are. trusted and 
enjoyed. ^ ' V 

I also loye their creative projects that spring 
up like the proverbial mushrooms - the crazy , 
ceramic rfigures, intricate string piC^tures, ter- 

i rariums and especially the eyeful, expert work that 
comes out of Hammer Hall. The fact that little 
children use' the power todls without accidents 
continues* to amaze nie; but they Oo! ITiey recog- 
nize the'iimits Strict attention) and folloxjj .the' 
discipline of planping, building,. and finishing a 

, professional product in an atmosphere of quiet 

• respect qf intelligence and machines. 

* All of these projects take a lot of individual at- ■ 
tention. Teachers, aides, volunteers, support staff 
put ' trcTO«dous amounts of time and lov^into 
helping niy { and your) chilc|ren learn - and enjoy 
learning. They are supported by an open admini- 
stration who somehoNv balances -the-rigidities of 
bur^uQracy and the changing' needs of children, 
•^bf course I wonder, on .some long rainy dgys 
in Aprilj what kinds of peop^le my children afe 
turning into: noisy, strong minded, territorial. ♦ 
But they are' also ingenious, creative, generous, 
confident, curious, questioning,' responsive, some- 
timfe$ resporfsible, .-My giie^ is that Southeast . 
cfiUdfen ^ill remamber their, school^ ag good 



. experiences and:Ayfll^use their process learning, 
, problem solwng^ ^relationship . skiUs for theif 
entire; livfes. 4 think they will, indeeq, be **peopte'* 
Of^course .1 havf beerf writing ^bqut the Re- 
sponse' of one family to altematives.The exciting 
aspect o( having Educational options lies in t^e 
chance to chciose the schqpl that fits the"pei?ph- 
aliti^ of .children and' ft^ents. Each, school seizes 
^ ciifj^ererit .kinds of people and inswers different 
,needs^ and apparently^ with equal success accord- 
• ing^to the yearly testing done, by the Evaluation 
. Team. The chaftce to choose, a School, the c|ioice 
/ to /move to another school^ as a chijfd*s ijieeds 
change, the dialogue ^and sfiaring among the 
. schools are Obvious benefits of ah alternative sys-. 

tem. As a^parent, I am delighted that the child- 
\ ren'and I can chbose a school that will serve lis 
^ * and encourage the values that areimportant to^s^ 
and that we. can change to another school if we 
sense a need to grdw in .another direction. . *^ 
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By A, ThelKocher 



Mike Hickey (1972-) has noted four purposes 
which evaluation of alternative schools should 
serve? ' c\ ' 
First, and perhaps of highest apriority , is- ^ 
* the purppse%uf internal self-improvement 
fur the program, which in turn relates to the 
ongoing planning process (informal though it 
may he). 

Second.^ as a hash for estahlishing tile 
. creJihilit) of the alternativ e program, eialua- 
, tion must meet the demands of a variety of 
''publics'^. . . . 

Third, a primary rationale for the existence 
' of alternatives mthin public education is that 
they become the means or the process by ^ 
*\ihich public education evolves. Realistically, 
some strategies* for educational alternatjvis 
will not work. Evaluation provides a base for 
identifying those that work and those tha^t 
don't ^ ' "i 

Finally, the evaluation of student progress 
is difficult without an adequcrte understand- 
ing of where the program itself stands (p'2). 
The National Institute of Education, apparently 
recognizing tlje Value of the formativp evaluation 
which Hickey refers to in his first goal, has pro- 
vided within the Experimental Schools Prografn a 
local .project evaluation component. According to 
the NIE this local com^anent 
provides for a legitimate, internalized role of 
evaluation, and carf be tailored specifically 
to an individual project and its goals^It sh ould 
provide for quick feedback ancT enhance 
fesident and staff participation, ft is designed, 
to aid in meeting objectives and improving 



. ^ performance. -(Memorandum, frotp'' R^^ Bins- ' 
- '^wjifiger to J. Kent, April 12^1 9i74K \ . 

In orjder for . the local ^i^i waluatiop compo- 
nent to carry out fhat cltafge from, the KiE ^nd 
provide useful feedback tain*ojectidecision jnalceK^ 
nearly all evaluation activities the component^c.on- 
ducts are of a formative nature. Formative evalua-, 
tion of. this type mavbe charactexizecl^s follows: ^ 

• lis purpose is tOjimprove the progcam; J * . 

• its pHmary audierice is aly/ays the program. 
^ participants - studej^tsH>arents and/scl^dof 

personnel; * " ; \ 

. • different evaluation situations dictate the 

c onditions of reporting - to whom, report 

medium, type of recoifimendations, etc; and 
^ • the evaliftitors must be responsive to the needs 

o f the program personnel. , ' : 

Hickey *s othjer three pufp^ose's seem^to^call for 
the evaluation information to be use4 in a siim- 
mative sense. Certainly; these purposes are impor- 
tant, but it is the primary pui/pose of this article 
to dis.cyss how'the SEA project has implemented 
a foimativ^ effort that proyides useful management 
information to decision malcers. 



Evaluation and Decision Making . 

It seems tha!t>one of the major reasons many, 
evaluation efforts failho provide decision makersT 
with the information they need to makp education 
bettex is the lack of adequate comijiunication and,, 
cooperation between evaluators and, decision 
makers. ' . ' ' - 

Much attention has been given to the way evaK 
uators should comi^unicate results to decision 



r5^ejs but^fliat is not enough. If evaluators are to 
truly provide decision makers with the.infocmation 
they need, decision makers must be involved at 
every step of the evaluation process &om deciding . 
virhat questions should be asked to yiterpreting 
thii- results. To accomplish .this. evaluators, mdst 
^continually communicate their actions* and plans 
tO-ilecision makers and solicit their reactions. 
, To provide for majdmum Involvement of decf- . 
sioiv makers ia the evaluation process, SEA evalua- 
tors believe decisfon . making/evaluation should 
oi)serve the nollowmg process (Rawitsch, 1974V. 
Given. Wfe must makfe a decision. To*inake this 
decision,* we nee^ the answers to certain ques-" 
tions. To obtain the answers to these ^questions, 
^ we need ^certain information. To get this infor^* 
'mation* we need "data*' gathering strategies- 

» Thus> the specific decision to be made pirovides 
direction for the evaluation profiess which consists 
of the tjiree steps listed. It should be" clear that 
every decision maker evaluates whether fpilnally 
pj informally^ That is, anytime d decisfon is made, 
ciupstions are formed and answers are souglit to 
these questions by utilizing some strategy ro gather^ 
information^ even if it is a veiy loose and infor- ^ . 
mal strategy.^. ^ \ ' 

, J Whejt an "evaluator" is called in to ftelp with 
this process jthe function is to assist the decision 
mal&r{s). The evaluator becomes, ift Essence, an 
e>fetensioh of the decision maker's menfarprocess. 

* T'fre evaluator hdlps the decision maker(s) by ' 

• Delineating / helping the decision maker 
determine what questions 'should be asked 

' ancl.wchat iriformatiori is required^ 

• dbtdming determiriirtg wh^t ^lata gathering 
„:/ ' strategy to:,u3e^and by using tlii^>^trate©f4d' 

collect data. The strategy .Wtll sometinies in- 
volve the 'collection, of "new" data while 
. otlrer frmes it simply requires compilation j5f 
data from existing sourcesr ' 
^ ^5. Providing --"by feeding ,^ck t^ithf [decision 
' " makert?)' and helping' the decision makferCs) 
utilize the data to make the necessary/judg- 
/ mpnts'. ^ - * :^ ' 7 J 

The decisions to be made /wWc^^hen give direcr^ 
.tiqn to an evaJuation effort, may coniSI^TTi many* , 
sources anc} po^ssess yaryingdclgreesofexplicitne^^. 
A few of the major ,situa|(ions which arise are} 

• Tlie decision may be A desire to determine 

' Whether or 'not ^ goaf or objective has been . 
, ";achiev$?d. -Vy-. / * " 

,If is importarij^io 0ote iiere that^ while the 
product is important, the various SEA com- 
ponents believe that process is more impor- 
tant tfian product." Thus, many goals vyithin 
, the .project are prptcess or enyh*omiie,nt goalsr 
^ rathcMhan pr<!>duct goals,. 



• The deptsipa to be msfde piay arise ftom in- 
formal feeling^ fj(|)m admXnistrators, parents, 
evaluatore, or olther participants, that there 
se?ms to-be a problem /These decfeions usual- 
ly^ relate back',at.l6ast 'partially to on^ of the 
compdnertt^s g^als. ^ ' ' ... *' 

*^ 9 The information gathered for one evaluation 
.^ffott may .seem to point to otherareas which 
should be inv^stigate4. Many of the evalup- 
*tion efforts ^- or parts of efforts - are pri- 
marily .exploratory, that is, their purpose is 
to gather information ^hat evaluators antici- 
*pate wiir.b^ useful in answering later ques- 

• tions or maj^ "helpjocate areas Which require 
more indepth-study.' 

Adopftioh of an evaluation/decision hiaking 
model sucb as the one described can help assure 
that questions for which evaluators seek answers 
are questipns which are important to decision mak- 
ers. This, in UiHj? wilfsignificantly affect evalua- 
tors'' succes^/m convincing decision makers to 
utilize evalpatfon results. 

} ^ ^ 

Organizing For Service • 

Anothfer factor >^hich seeps to have contributed 
/greatly to. success in allowing5EA decision makers 
\ to utilize, evaluation results has been the organiza- 
tional strucJture of, the S^A Ipterq^ Evaluation, 
Team. The' evaluation efforts conducted by the 
Teain can be^from one of two major categories*- 
projectrwide and intra-school. Effqrts of an intra- 
^school nalfcre are those which^deal only with the^^ 
4)rogram^in a particular SEA schqol or with some 
aspect of the program in that School. Project-wide 
efforts are those*, which <jeal with informatiort 
• pertaining to' more thart one of the schools in- tht ^ 
. project or to' one qtf the-^ther 5EA components 
which serve s^ipol^; e.g.. Teacher -Center, ^Com- 
munity Resource Coordinators.* ^ * 
I Throughout the history of the project, approxi- 
mately equal numbers pf .evaluation personnel 
bave beeh^assigned to each of these major categor- 




res. ]Ehus.^each school hashad an eyaluator assigned' 
'to lirovidQ ^rvicc to that component. In Weral 
instances, the evaluator has 'been assign^ only- to 
onf particuljjr school and has functioned as a 
*ji>5e-in'* evaluator while in other cases the-evalua- * 
tor has.btjen signed tb m^re than one school, or 
ib'a^chpql qnd^to adflitional project-wid§ tasks. 
As,.the projcQf ^•^winds down," arrangements in 
.which >n evaluator, lias responsibilities inf ^veral 
components ar^ the ftrierafher than the exception. 

.SEA^V^I^^^ion "perspTjnel, whether Ihey are 
^assigned Jo jvork, wifhin. one of the SfA^cHopls 
^qr out 'of th^ JS^A offipe on efforts of k project- ' 
^ wide naturcj aire responsible to theSJEAEvaluatidh 
Jfanager rather than to the sdip1)i pnncipai^Thjs' 
type.pf reporting .structure h^. allowed indivJSual 
mli^ators. to. remain ,relaliyely fjrea of poRiics 
which some tinftt enter irtto the design, conduct or 
repprtihg of an evaluatioQ effort. Although the 
needhas^rarely arisen, tjiis^irangementhasdlo wed ^ 
th.c evaluation, manager to "play the h^avy" in 
^making decrees with regard to evaluation efforts" 
and has thus reduced .possibje negative reflections 
uppn the credibility of individual evalhat^gj»( , * 
"hie arrangement has also provide)! i subtle 
safeguard which may, be at least partly responsfble 
. for the success ofSEAevaluators in avoiding heavy. * 
involvement in tasks that are more implementation 
than evaluation. It would also seem that this or- 
ganizational reporting structure along with th|^ 
quality of the membm of the Teaiji has helped 
intra-school evaliiators* avoid bias. ' * 



/ . relationships have enhanced 
meaningfuf use of evaluation inf orr. 
mation . .t' 




! The relationships 'evaluators^bave developed , 
with- the staff members appear to ha/e greatly en-, 
hanced meaningful -use of eyaluatioii infor;nfation. 

^s has apparently faeet^'true not just for infor- 
mation produced by the evaluator assigned to the 
program, but also to project-wide inforrbation 
produced by other evaluators. The assignment off 
.^ome evaluation petsonnejl working in bilfldings 
while qther^ are working directly out of the'SEA 
-evaluation office seemingly has allowed' .those 
evaluatqrs assigned to the buildings to. become a 
;5^parate group in ^fie. eyes of most SEA personnel 

The evaluator *s credibility cart have a beneficial \ 
effect on how the school staff utilizes evaluation 
information. However, on the occasional instances 
in whicii project -\yide» reports have not been 
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thought by people in schools to have been worth, 
the. effort, building evaluators have been able to. 



maintain a degree of disassociation with the report, 
allowing them .to aVoid^a loss of credibility. They 
can, in effect, "have their cake and eat it too'^ 
• ; To provide additional understanding of how , 
the Team operates; it is perhaps instructional to 
consider the ^types of evaluation effprts under- 
taken. The taslcs' can be considered in two major 
/ ^oupmgs - project'Wide and intra-school. 

Two major classes ,qf evaluation service jiave 
deminate'd the* Team's proj.egtHvide' efforts over 
. tfie years. One^pf these. Characteristics suid Mdve- 
'ment Stli^i^s^ has attempted to determine what 
.kind, of students attend^ath of the.SEA elemen-; - 
. tary prpgrams/Vhere /they conie from and wliy*. 
^' they cfiose the pjQgram they did; The character- 
. istfcs* examined wer^:'- i^ge, sex, absence rate, 
^ parent^ occupations and number of p[^nyt54n tKe 
o home'. "^V . > " ' . ' •/ / ; 

* A second maj6r class of project-wide' evaluation 

. efforts has -been* aimed at helping decision makers • 
, know how. various groups feel about the project. 

. As part, of thi| effort, at ^larqnf.survey has Seen • 
" xpnducted' eacn year of the pjroject^ staff surveys 

^^ayer been condticfed duriftg*the last two ^ears, 

* and^ random, sample 9/ efemehtary studerits y(ere ^ 
mterviewed* during the..third year ol^^' project.*" 
These, surveys have cp'lkentrated maimj^pn askiujg.^ 
tlie respondents howsatisfied they arfe with varibu^ 
^aspects pf {he*pfoje«,how the/ feel ^jpoUtvaripfe, 

Jeduoafional philosopfi^^nd/or^organiz^^^^^ dif- 
ented issues and how tlwy /eefjibput issues upon 

' which it is believeS'decisjons will have to be mad^ 

, in the future. ' ^ 

Otherproject-wide efforts haveliic^udedevalua- 
tions of the^^EArpfrector, ihe Teacher Center, \ 
the volunteer programs, social work* services, the 
Tuesday 'released time 'ahd Human Relatjions prdr 
grams and a study pf how pareht/staff groups have 
. participated in project governance, ' , , V./., 
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. ^ InrfuIfifBngr jmar:^^ of- the tafotmatioai^ecds of 
schcx>KdecisiQn makej:s the iptrarschodl evatuatipn 
^ efforts ujidertaien by the Ev^uation "peam h^yc . 
. covered a yjde variety oif tasks., lliese^h^f in; ^ 
. eluded, among othe^, ^valuations of specific^ prp^ . 
grams at various schools (^.g., reading Qr math , 
prc^pis), evaluations of use of space; and time., 
^ in less sticuctured schools, and* how students iritetJSfc^ 
^ act v^th other students ,^iwith adults/ 
^ .As wi^ some projed^^^SfS ^fforts, some iTtfid- 
> school activities have been aimed at detennimng, 
why pafents^'students chose a, particular program, 
J who made the choice and how satisfied they are . 
witj^the program. In pjoviding all of the intra- 
school' information, evaluators„have relied hea\il> 
on o^^erv^tions, interviews, and questionnaires 
^coupled with some use of formal test instruments, 
wijiether norm or criterion-referenced. 

Each year a& the evaluation plaus are designed,- 
' the intra-school evaluatofs have some time allo-^ 
*^ cated specifically to respond tb ^valuation requests 
that rasS'^se during thc^year. These recjuests ma> 
come from decision malung groups^ or individual 
teachers, administrators; parents .or sttidents. Iri 
this way ^valuators are often able to provide quick 
feedback on ^ m^ter of concern. Often times the 
problems* raised and the information gathered may 
seem simple,* but usually the n^ulStudinous de- 
mands ow the ^me ^d attention of^others in the 
building prefjsnt therfr ff;om effecting, the study 
themselves, Nl.any timQs/too, these participants 
•arc too cler^^ tile problem and the evajuator 
is able to takeja-fresh Objective logk^at the 3itua- . 
tion. • 
' The.- SEA evaluation staff has also provided per^ 
sohnei 5u|$port and/of fin^cial assistant tojuany 
SEA schools as they developed criterion-referenced 
tests and skills recording, charts t)r grids. While 
summarization of data from^some^^rTfeese has, in , 
some instances,' Beei^ used as'p^t W program eval- 
uatidn' efforts, tfiteir major purpose has-been to ^ 
aJsist.schoolpersonnel as they work with indfviduaf^ 
students and as an aid in reporting t^^^rents.^ 

The^follpwing documents/articles^wjiich have 
1>een produced bj[ intefrial eyaluators should also 
tje.jielpful to-lhose ^wh^wishja^deepejr.understand- 
ing oT the ?y^|uat|©n process as it op^eratesinSEA. » 

D^mef, Susan ^EdJ SEA" internal evaluation 
. .plan: iWA^fS. ' Minneapolis f Southeast 
'Jhemames}M4i . . * * ' r 
* Aidrich, Ma^ jfnoi^^ Olsori) "Marcy/Open 
Seh0ol:'^R^ding*bac/;'to decision matiers.' ' 
\Testinf aMEvqlUation:^e\y ViiwS), Asso- 
ciation for OiildhdMIntemdtiOMlf I9i5, 
' ^ ppJ9-5i>. ' ^ "f^ . 

KQcmr, AJT. 'Formative evaluation of alters 
. , *mtlve sphboLs. .Minnqapolii! Shutfieust 
AltmativesJ975. . i . \' 
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.ITiis aitid?. has* discussed what &ems. to ii^V 
ieen ..tv^o 'crucial. ^wnentS coiitribu^ng tp.the 
sjkcCess of fofriialiye evaltta^ibn in jflie SEA ptoject. 
"Jhe fet Qrthes?i^,aii»'eWGa^^^ 
. model wHicH allpw&jfor maxl of 
"(ieciScm makers 5n the cySlilatip^i pfdcess. Second- 
ly ^ kn orfeanizatipoil.stnict allows evalua- 
tOi» Jo/prrovide efifecti^s^setvic^. was. outlined^ 
Fiiitfl^ in older to proy^e^additional understaiid- 
ing-of how th^ SEA internal Evatiiatioh.Xeam 
operates^ tile pSper discussed flie types 6f cvalim- 
tion effojrts^ which have be^n conducted. in, SEA. 

la addition to the adoption of an lappro'priaijf 
evaluation/dfecision jnakinglnodel and an ap^'fopri-, 
ate organizatidnai structure, SEA evaluators also 
believe that to i)rovide effective formative'evalua- 
tion inforftiatioa, evaluators must break away from 
the classic rese^n^h oriented paradigm that has so 
often been adopted for evaluation studies. 

The purpose of research is^to produce new 
knowledge that is genej^lizable^ whereas the pur-' 
po§e '6f evaluation is to delineate, obtain and pro- 
\ide information for cfecisiori making. These two 
pun^oses call ftjr.different methods and techniques 
if each is. to be properly served. For additional in- 
formation about these important differences the 
reader is referred to: 

'Kocher,'A. T. ^Formative evaluation ofalter^ , 
- ■ ngtiik schools. Minneapolis: .Southeast' 
.Alternatives.'.!^ - - < ' \ - 

.^Patton, Q. Aitemative.eyaluation Researdi . 
Paradigm, Grand Forks, ] N.D^, Nonfi 
Dakotq'Stu^y Group on^ Evaluation. ~' 
Rosen! D. "l^ew evaluation for new Schools^ \' . 
OuingingSthools,1973J9X3Tl5. . . 
^ 'StuffiebeamrD. L, Foley, W. J., 

Gepharf,M J., 'Guba. E:G,Hamtnond,R.JL., _ 
Merrifnan, & Provos, M. M. Educa- \ 
tional evaluation and decision- making. ^ 
Bl6omin(toit: Phi Delta Kap^a/t9j/L . - : 
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. By A, Thel'Kocher 



. ^Tbe primary pu«)ose of SEA Internal Eva^ 
v. -J; t6*proj€ct decision-maker^ .. .'' • - . • . ' 



^ - Th erSE^A project haj> been in existence for, over 

1 * ^.roafyears, Certl5nly» it is fair to hiquire <vftat-ef- 
j - ; jEcjct th^ project has had oh it^ constituents - the 
. . ^^lidents, pare^tts and ^taff who are involved. The 
?• project and its^dividu^l copiponerits have many 
goals and ,objecrives some explicit and, others 
. ^ J!*oitl)^mglicit. Itjis not pcjssible.'Sn an article siich 
• '^^"^ tof ^steriiatteglly^coniider every gpal. Con- 
. ' /^f sequenpy, thjc purpose pf, this^ article is to *exa-. 
^. Jmine^'^nie of the data which exist and whiclucan. 
''"^^;/^'»^he4,sorae ligh't upon ihe effects of ^the.niassivi^ 
'.^'r .SEA uodertaknfg. ' \ 

. ' The article, provides informatioji about SfeCs 
^•^*^<)gress in thfee tireas closely related^to '<Tiajor 
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project wide goals, arill^ attempts to answer j[o the 
following three questions. ^ j ' ^ , 

• Have SEA patronl availed thlemselVes of Jhe 
. .opporttinity to ^hoos^ 'among, various^ pro- 
grams 2Uid what effect has, miisLhad on the 
. chiiracteristics of the studen^t ifcdy in each 
program? / ' r f / . 

• How successful has SEA been in providing 
program^ which jneot'the educational needs 
of its clients? ' C ^ 

• Has SEAr§ucceeded in provicfing fcir decen-^ 
^ tralization of governance ai?d decision mak- 



ing? 



CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE STUDENT POPULATION 
. One of the ^SEA goals is to eslablish a Variety 
of eJu^ational programs and to aIlo^v parenb and 
students the uRpofTunit) to choose among these 
optWns. What happens •^whe'n^ this element of 
choke is provilied? Do -people lelilly ^vail them- 
selves of the opportunity ? Do some schools be 

,^.\)me homu^cneoiis with respKi to some p^irti: 
cular charactefCitic? Data exists ^yhich provides 
at least partial a!1s^ve^s to**lhese,cjuestions. . 
♦Exercise of Cffbice 
InformaHon. which is available Indicate-s that 
SEA parents ^md students have, iijd^d. availed 
tiK'mj>eIves of the opportunity to choose among 
>arious-pfograms. On the fast day of.sc4iooI, 1974, 
riicrc were "L043 elementary students enrolled in ' 
SKA programs* Of thes&.^2(Xl were students who 
did not hvcLin the Southeast area. Anotlier 217- 

. were stujlents whose residences weje in the South- 
east area bat who were attending^an SEA school 



^ other than their ***ne5gJ4borhood** school. Thus, 
^alpiost half (47%) of th^ 'SEA elemf ntaiy child- 
ren were attending a **noiy-neighborkood". school. 

Addifional evidence inqicates that it would be 
wrong to assume that a large proportion of the 
remaining 53% are attending a school simply be- 
cause^ is closest to their residence. This infor- 
mation indicates that .these programs are predomi- 
^ nately chosenT^ecause of phHo^ph^, stiff, and a 
myriad of other reasons. 

This 47% attending **non-neighborhood'*schodls 
is^almost double the corresponding figure of 2*% 
.in Year I of SEA (1971-72). Furtherm<Jfe>ciAly' 
37v of these! Year 1 "noa-neighborhopd*' children 
came from residences outside. Southeast. The 
plimb ,to the .corresponding 20>% at the end of 
Year 3 represents an almost seven-fold increase. 

This chart which follows indicates the resi- 
dence area composition of each elementary pro^ 
gram's student body on the last day of school in 
Year 3 of SEA {June >974). 
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Xuttlc - 25'/?'of total enrollment (258) 
6d^ fjom Tut tic rcsidfjocc area 
14^ from Marcy rcaSdcnccjrrea 
5^ from P^M residence area 

. .12*? from non-SKA residence area 



Mar^ y ojC tpul enrollment (292) 
27% froni ^jdrcy residence area! 
245^ from ^Mlc residence area/^ . . 
20% from- P/M residence area * 
29% from non-SEA residence area 



Pratt/Mot!c^- 4Z% of totaVenrolImctit^(433) 
635-fom P/M residence area 
\((^ from Marcy resjlence area • >v< 
9% fr^m Tuttle lyfeence area * ^ \ 
1 %% from non'Sj?5 residence area 




SE Free 



Sci pol - 6% (H total jcnroHment^Oy 
Vl% fro: nXarcy residence area ^ 
\S% froi 1 P/^ residence aiea 
18% fror ^ Tuttfe residence area 
15% frarji noia SEA residence ard 
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. J Racial/Cthnic Compo»jtioa 

One of the implicit goals of the SE/J* project 
was to incense the* divetsity of stuSents in the 
various SEA schools and to Jacilitite desegrega-. 
tion/integration in the schools, located in the 
ISoutheast area. Data available from the Nfthoea-^ 
polls Schools Pupil Sieht Count repofti^of 1971- 
72, J973-74/'and 1^74-75 indicates 

that overall minont> enroJlment*in*S£A elemen-^ 
tai> programs has increased^ from 10^ in the fir^t 
>ear of the project ( 1 97 1-72) to 2Wc in the fourth 
year (1974-75). Corresponding'fi^res "fbr the t.o- 
tal Minneapolis PuWic^ Schools elementary p^- 
grams are }17c and. 227i respectively, Thus/oVer 
* the four years of the projCiCt total minority; en- 
' rollment ii> SEA elementary ^ro^ms has 'In 
,-creased {o essentially match/ the 'MPS' figurej 
• The greatest kicreasein proportion of minority 
AmcricanSL enrolled occurred in' those elemcjitary 
programs which had low minority enrollments in 
the fifst year of SEA. Tlie proportions^of minqri- 
ty Ameficans enrolled at Free School elemfefntary. 
Marcy and Tuttle have increased from 37c, 
and S7c respectively in Year 1 of SEA to corres- 
ponding^igures of 19%, 18%, and 20^ in Year 4. 
Tbe increase arPratt/^lotley has been from 18a 
to247r. . ' • - ^ 




. *^ i^mily J)embgraphic<3iaracteristics ' ' . 
\ AFDC i^ecipients^ Wiile no data avaOafele 
incidat^ jlfie . iHC9me lev^ of iamflf^ hose childt \ 
ren atteijd 5EA schools, onesburje^of Jlemogra-, 
{?hic ihfonnatjoji wjiich is relateflJo income i^ilje 
iiumber of studcjits iff attendance, at j^Cfi 5choaI 
whtjse family. IS re<:^iv5rfg Aid lo Eamilies with Efe- • 
pendentChildren (AFDC), The M^stAft^daU^^ 
avaijable .{Jgndaiy^ 19>4),mdicatea thaj ;vto 
SEA eJementai^^ progi^s had prpporti^^ of stir- , 
dents from-^FbC fatnilfes ^ter than Qj^uar 
to the Minni^poli's eiementary schools average 'of 
.287r. Th^se two schools*, were* SpiUhe^st Free* 
School (327c) ^'Pratt/Motl?y (285^). Tuttleand 
•^M^rcy had 4)roportions'of,46^ and 19%.'respec- 
t&ely. , , \ ^ ' • . • 



Parents* Edu<?adon 
• RespdndenTs to annual SEA Parent purveys 
have *een aslCed <t6 indicate their educational 
background. Respondents tt) the J 974^75 Survey^ 
indicated edtic^tional backgrounds, as. shown in 
Table I. . , " ' . * ' 



TABLE r 
EducatidTnal'Background of SEA ParSnts 
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Some high schooTor less * 
/Finished high school . : ^ ^ ^ 
~ iSome college or vocational training'' 
Tvy;o^ea^college graduate 
' Four year college graduate* 
Some%faduaterwork ' - % . 
Graduate degree 
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U\i Mother F = Father* 

• 'T^jPfigures in pefcents. 
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^Inclo^es j^arents .Of students K-1?. 
^ * ^60%of tfe J ,03 i families in SEA responded to the Survey. 

tThe preccdmg data should give the reader »omc idea of the t^ypes of students enrolled in SEA elementary 
programs. A second area pf .interest Is an assessment oV whether or not* 



^♦^e'-educational needs of its.clients, ' 



the programs provided have met 
>. * . 95 



1. 



1^:1 ^.fpXJCATJpNAC^^ , 

well 50A.sl«jgifc^^ . 
' , ^ Tndc*?J^ u;ae. of. the' three ipajor SEA goals *raferb 

. .lunC ^jiilh^lJelpi Jiildn5{i jnabter iia^fe skills../* . 
^ Thc^ neiLr^C5.Jion. prcsaj^^ t4>;,^pSie.ld^^ r^eja ting^ 1 o 
* Tlu>W well S£a d^me^tarS^^oruSecs ar^i doing in 
- .y varipusT>asjcs1dIl5 areas. "^^ ^ ' * ^ . 

•/> :AfCjmm<m?|f Basic Sky^ ' \/ I' 
- In diicussing alt^inrncrit pri5a^i^^^k in 
it is importjn| }o no^e that the ba§ic skills relcr- 
* red^to inckjde tJjei cognili>e areas pTreaiJing, cony ^ 

* ihunicatiujis and malhemarics, a^^.weHid^ effectrvf; 
leafryng- Fui1hermore,^CmphaMS is ribt^on each 
pry^m providing the mo^t cffcctiv Jbasi^ bkilb 
cSmeulum Tor each child in SE^^hut rather on 
insuring tjrlit ^uiBewherc withm the.j^ange of free 
\hqii*e in the SJsA p'rujeLt .exists a basic. Skills pro- 
gram cIoseI> fitted 4o the needs of each child.^ 
Standardized -Test Islcsults. Since SEA sLhooJs ^ 
pahicfpare Jn tlve MinJieapoHs Gitywide Testing ' 
program, the Fesults of these t^^sts provMe one ^ 

, piece *6r outcome data for assessment of cggni- ^ 
tiw skills- Tt should l?e noted: however, thaCnrany * 
pecJpIe m SEA beheve that standardized *tests are 
not, appropriate means of assessing the result^ of 
all alternative program. For more detailed dis- . . 
cussions of tlus^^int the reader,m4> v?ish toexa- y 
mine the folliwing documents. B>ers and Ra- ' 
, witseh. The RclaUumhip of Standardized Tesling 
to Southeast Alt\niathx's. (SEA: 1973): Hooker 
and Rawitseh, Sl\A Staff Survey 1974: Spec'id^ 
Report on Standardized Testing. (SEA: 1974>: 
Hunter, Holdahl, Ellison, ^nderson and Ardrioh,j • , 
Mafcv Position Paper on Standardised Reading 

Tests. (SEA: 1974). [~ , 

Table 2 shows the results^of the Gahs-MacGini- 
iie Reading 'J^ests which were administered irr the 
fall of 1973 and the 'fall of ,1974 to students in 
grades 4, ^'/and 6. -(Students in SEA urfgracfed 
programs are assigned* to grades according to age). # 
The scores given in the table are based upon Min- 
" neapolis p<rfms and are the percent!^ ranks of the * 
average scpre for the group indicated^ Thus, scores'' 
above 50 indicate performance aljove theMinnea- 
polis average while scores below 50 indicate bejow 
average* performancbi ^ \^ 

At Iqast three cautfdns should be kept in mind 
when eicamining*SEA test ^cores. First of all, be- 

• ginning. with the 1 974-75 |sCli<)ol year .6th grade 
age students from Pratt arid Marcy were allowed 
to eater a new grade 6 program at MafsHall-Univer- 

.slty High School provided they were deemed . 
ready fey staff. Not^maay Marcy ''pupils elected ^ 
tliis optiorii but large numbers frQm;Pratt did. 
Very likely the reduced group' of sixth grade age 
students remaining at Pratt were those functioning 



iat lower levils^Secondly, movement in and out of 
^ ^ ihc various SEA programs makes it difilcuU to at- 
• .tribute^ test scores to a particular program. While 
some jitudeRts who were tested in the fall of 1974 
. may hay e bgen in^a particular program for all 
tfrree of the previous years, amny others' may have 
been there for lesser periods, Ftnally, the scores 
at the Free School are based on very^ small num- 
bers^of.jjsjtudents and may be, therefore, relative- 
ly uristable. * * ^ 
Scores from the Jowa Tests of Basic Skills: 
4 Modern Mathanqtits Supplement ^i^^also avail- 
able for all except the Free School. This test was 
^dm'inistered in fall of 1972 and fall of 1974~to 
students in grades 4 and 6. The results are shown 
. in Table 3. Again, |the scores reported are percen- 
tile ranks of ihe^ group averages and are based' lipon 
Minneapolis liorms. * 

Criterion-referenced mathematics and reading 
tests have been conducte<J. by Level 11 external 
^ evaluation for several years and provide ^if addi- 
tional measure of the achievemeiit of,SEA students. 
^ ^ ^ - Parent Opinions 

' Since on^.of the.mkjor problems in using test 
scores to jdok. at achievement is that they may 
be affected by a number of "input" facfors and 
sjrtLC different SEA prggranis are designed to pro- 
vide ernphasis cm different "nlixes*' of bognijti?/e 
and affective skills, it seems that gathering parent 
and student opinions about the adequacy of stu- 
dent learning in the prograrns is anotheV assessment 
approach particularly suited to SEA* 



TABLE 2 . .• 

Average Mathematics Test Scores 
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Average ReadmgT^f Sror^ . " 
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'^l 'WasTratt/MotIeyirv'l«73.- Pratt in 1974: - ' ^' , " r . ^ ;/ 

▼Did not participate iintil fall, 1974^ fhe Minneapolis ^vejag^ while su/r^b,eIow 50 indicate 
average perforgiance. / ' • 
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The results of a parent survey conducted after 
the first year of the SEA project indicafed that 
26'7 of« the SEA elen\entar> parents felt their 
children had learned as muvh in the btisb- cogni- 
. Jive- skills ai:eas that year as they had in the pre- 
vious yc4r and 44?r felt theif children had actual- 
ly Icarjied more. ^ ^ ^ 

Parenfts were also asked to compare learning 
that'^jTear with learning the previous year in some 
non-cognitive areas. Eighty-one percent of the 
, elvmeittajy Tespondcnts^said they felt their child* 
rjen had learncnl'gs much ormore4bout **devel(jrping 
. values** with 40CI saving their children had Jearn- . 
ed Ji\ore. Eighty-il\e percent of the respondents 
felt their ^^Wdren had learrjed^s fnuch or more 
aboujt "ad^pldng to ne\^ situitions" with 63% say- 
V^g their , (:|iifd had . actually, learned jnore/ 
More redeotly 'the I?y4-J5 paretnt ^rvey ask^ 
the questio;! :! "Mow m.uchdoSs «ach child s^eem to 
be learning? [Niijety-six percbntof the Tijtilc^re- 
•spgnd^ints chose "learning} loti}' or "le^irning 
^ojxifjl £ighl|y-one pefc^nt of the Pratt ^d Marc> 
' jc^jQnde<5ts. answered similarly ,as did 59 a of the 
prpc^Sdrobl Respondents. Four percent of the^ 
TTuttfe res^pondents chose "a httic"* as did at ' 
J^oih^'St^jM^. arid nCX at Free Schgpl. 




... " : "General jVleasu^es o/ Success 

\. Pareot surveys Iv^^ve^' been conducttKl durfng. 
< of.thq four years of the project- Anj9ng * . • 

. ^olher things, these survey^ have aske^-pdreots to , 
. rate , vajjoiis 'aspects ot .the SEA 'proi^'am. , ^ 
^ Oqe question which, has "been asked, each ye^r 
*and" which provides a' global assessment of the 
* . success of jgEAjs, *!Jlie'quaHty of education pro- ' 

vided in SEA si^iodls Is hl^.'t - ' ^ V 
. * In SEA s fim. ypaf 'about half of Jhe respon-^ ^ ^ 
d^pt^, selected, ^^neutrar' or/*donH Knpvv''* in an- 
swer to the question. Apparently due to greater 
^ awareness of tl;^e project,. the proportion of "/leu- 
-trar' and ."dbnlt Jcnow]/ responses dropped^ to ^ 
aboMi one-fourth for the next two y.ei i^^and. final-" • \ 
'Jy' to IS^J^in Yea/^. The iatio of agree meritito di^, ^ [ 

agreement has sji^wn a geherafjy^ncnasang'tr^^^ 
\ goink fi;om about 2.75 id 1 in^VJar t \o9jij^ \t r*\ \ ^' 
^ in Ycat 1, to 6.4 Ja 1 m'V^ar. sl an< V finaliy\ to{Jj f\ 

r^.S'toiihVeaM";^:^^^^ 

Over |lie Tour ye^r5^,>^^^ ^ . , 

have differed sohiew1)a:^AQCpr^ _ 
• resujts for*t974-^5 <Ye1af"^^^^ 
ratio of agreemeril to 6\sxxgx(tfivnfiui^^^ 

' Tlie ratio (ox the atht^rythfea^sc^odj^^ '^-'^^t^T'^I^^J-'^^ 
at futtJe ^ " ' 

east 




. ^ j^nottier .global ^sst^;^cnt about the quality of. 
...educalipo, in S£A,dain:ntar> programs is^pXo- 
. vidcU bi J 974-75 pare^^ . 
*'M>^oWliireir aie getting 4in >xcelteiit eJycatipn' - . 
it (sdiooj namej/'Tutitei^espQndcnbcho^ 
incnt . oyer, disagreenient^ by a ratio^ pf 38.5^ to 
1 wiule'the ratios al Uaxcy, and Pratt ^rc 73\o 1 
. and* 5.9 to } respec^tiveiy. At the SoythSasllEifee 
, .*Sv.Jiool;y disa^ement putvveighcd agn^njic^ by a * 
' ratio of K45 to L , . . 

Surveys oyer . the last tlui^e years of tbt project 
have ^so disked parenjts how happy .their chfldren . 
aib at *their: ScKoal.' The* results for Marcy , Prat t 
and Turtle .haVerbeen very similar across schools 
^and have^ reyiainc;£l ^uniformly higK foif gir three 
years. These results have shown from qO to ^CtX 
. .'*happy *\ Of "very happy**, a small percentage 
"indifferent** and an even smaller percentage 
'^inhappy/*or_llvejy unhappy*'. 

The ^974-75 Sdufheast Free 'School results are 
slightly lower than those of the other three 
schools with 68a choqsirTg som^e degree of happi- 
^ess, 12%>indifferent'" and 15% "unhappy" or 
' "v'q^ unhappy", TJiese results -^Iso seem to be 
somewhat less pbsitive than the Free School re- , 
"suits of the two previous years. 

Other questions on tl|e latest (1974-75) parent 
survey asked parents to rate more specific aspects 
of the School programs. Fifty -seven pefcerrt of the 
Marcy respondents expressed some degree of satis- 
. faction with the Marcy reading program whiliTon- 
ly 67c expressed some degree of dissatisfaction. 
The corresponding pe/centage;^ for tile tnathema- 
tics program were 45 a and 207c while for, disci- 
pline they were 617c pnd-'lO^. Eighty-three per- 
cent of the Marcy respondents also expressed some 
degree of satisfaction with ^'efforts to promote- 
/"emotional tlevelopment'' while only 4% chose 
either ^'dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied*'. 

At Tuttle, 92% of the, respondents were satis- 
fied to ^fijmt extent .wjth the reading program 
white only l7o expressed some degree of dissatis- 
faction. Jhe corresponding J)eTs;entages for the 
."Mathematics program were 83% and 37c while for 
discipline they were o3%*and 9%> 
J SftV^nty-nine perJent qf the Pratt respondents 
. cxtS^sed somt degre^ of satisfaction with the ^ 
Pratt reading program while 1 1% were dissatisfied 
to sorti6 extent. The corresponding percentages 
' foft-the ^atflematics plograin. were 50% andj22%, 
for discipline Jt^y/wejjj 58^ and 13% ind Tor 
"efforts t^pfgipote.emqtion 
;a^ere;6i%and;6%/ > /. ' \ - / ... 

Free .School . .respoj^dents^jere almost^ evenly 
spht in their rating of the schoo)% language arts 
program with 41% expressing spme de^ee'ofsattis- 
- faction aji/J 34% som^; degree ^b^ dissatisfaction- 
* The results, for th(^ mafhemaJics^ program were 
W.PB? Rojltivc with percentages of 1.2 and j&res; 



pectivefy^ In jEhe case of discipline 38% ofihe re- 
spondents sefected som e deg ree of disagreement 
"in response, tathe stattfnent>s^e way discipline, 
is handled at the Free School presents a serious 
problem/' Twenty-eight percent either agreed or 
•strongly.pgceed with the statement. * . * 

. TTie preceedutg mformatioh should assist. the 
reader in formulating an opinion as to whether or 
not SEA. has been successful in ipecting the edu- 
cational needs of its clients. Oife finaljarea to be/ . 
discussed in the success of SEA is providing de-\ 
centralized ^ governance and jdedysion making. \ 

SUCCESS IN DECENTRALIZING GOVERNANCE^ 
, AND DECISION MAKING . 

-The third of the tUfeentajor SEA<goliU calls fof 
some decentralization of governance and^ecision 
niaking- Again, some,suiyey informationyis avails' 
able which indicates, at least partially, how well 
SEA has"* achieved this*goal. 

Resulb of both the 1973-74 and 4974-75 par- _ 
ent surveys indicated'fhat^bout one-fourth of the 
respondents felt that parents should have more 
power'jn SEA decision making^ than they had at 
that time. These results were essentially con^s- * 

t^nt across all §clfools. Additionally, the 1974-75 

staff survey asked staff about fee amount of input 
parents have in planning progrwns, making budget 
decisions and making personnel decisions. In all 
three areas one-fifth to one-third of the respon- 
dents felt parents had '*too little" input. 

The 1974-75 parent and staff si/rveys ' also 
queried respondents about the role students play 
in decisiqnniaking. Tl\e responses from parents 
differed sOTi^^at'by SchqolAft^h 39% at the Free, 
School saying. studen'ts^should nave more power 
than they do presently while only 14% of the 
Tuttle respondents felt that way. The percentages 
atl^ratt, MUHS and Marcy were 1 9%, 22^, and 26% 
respectively. Tbirty-nirie percent of the respond- 
ents, to thfe 1974-75 staff survey indicated that . 
they felt students had *^too little" input into pro- 
granj- planning or budgejt^decisions while 28% felt 
similarly ^bout student input to personnel deci- , 
sions. Similar questions on the 1974-75 staff sur- 
vey about staffs decision jmaking role in tHe pro- 
gram planning, budget ahd personnel areas indi-. I 



cat«d that about one^thiri felt that staff had. **^ob 
little!' ir put in alMhree a ( as. 

I ^ suM^^Rjk^*' ' I , ;i V 

The f rimary purijos^ i\\ tf[e SEA Internal Eva- 
luation iTeani.is to^ provide feedback to project 
decision malceirs to*enable them to make informed' 
de;:isions abDut. possible program modifications. 
. In ^gjiying put thjs charge, the Team provides a 
variety of infojm^tion. '5ome of this informtjtion 
is of an exploratory or ^eeds^sessmefit" nature., 
\ some is aifned <»t assisting in the jnakjng of "sue- 



cess" Judgements and some ts aimed at ^'rpviding 
for other needs. • • 

Particulaily hard to sumnfarize is process data 
and data which relates to unique aspects of spe- 
cific SEA programs. This article, tfien concen-* 
trated on product data which pertains primarily 
to the three major SEA projectwide goal?. ^ 

«No attempt has been made to address tMe many 
unique goals of the various SEA programs. Hope- 
fuUyi the information provided will ie useful to* 



those readers wh^o wish Jo niake a judgment as to 
whether orjiot th^ SEA project^has been successr*; 
ful in meeting its major goals. ' . 

Readers who are interested in exploring SEAIS 
success inlmore depth - particularly those who. 
wish more exposure to process information and/or 
who wish further information about unique as- 
pects of specific programs - may wish to consult 
one or (nore of Ae following Infernal Evaluation 
Team documents. - ^ ' < V 




YEARTHR^pjOFSfiAf \97Zqfir\ 
taffiSufvey: 



I: ^;Generar*R^p^rt^ I 
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II: Report on RAms Pertaimng to S^A . , 
MaiiagemqptTeam _ ;^ 
Part ni: Kepor^on Items Pertaimng to 
City-Wide Testing Program * 
P^ I\i Repent on Items Pertaining to 
- ' IntemalEvaluation Team' 
1974 Parent Opinion Survey * 
Study of Participation in Governance by • 

Representative Groups in SEA^ 
SEA Elementary Student Interviews:' A Study 

in Oioice-iTial^ing - * 
Marshall-University High School GuMe Groups ^ 
* Evaluation * 

Marshafi-XJniversity Iligh School St^ff Evaluation 
. of Administrative PerforiAnce ^ 
^tudy ofOioice-makingin theMaxshallr . 

University High School Transitional Program 
MaKhaft-Universily Hi§I>^.chooI QUESTA^Pfepcrt: 

Part I: Interpersonal Relations * 

Partll: Teichers . 
. PartllL* Carriculun^ 
, Part IV: Job Preparation 
. Part V: Effects of School JExperi^ce , k 

Part VI: Studenf Leadership Experience *r 

PartVII: Race Relations " . ' / 
Southeast, FjteScht>oI>End-of-Thir(d Year > . ^ 
' Evaluation Report , ^ ' C 
Marcy Open ^School Goal Evaluation: V^li^l^ 
Marcy Open.SchporCommuoity Day Report \ 
Maxty dperi^^'chopj Student Intervjew.RepoftV 
5tudeiit0^ionpfPratt/MotIpyB!$Watli * 

^ i^y\ j ^ ^ A ^ . 

Jratt/Mojtley Math Aqftieveni^nt SMlls Test, 
- ItASID W n ^ A ^ 1 . ■ 

" Teacher Center Staff Logging Report;- * v w 

^E^g^Uatfoij . ; 

::;%ma^'Rfefati^^ ,^ 
1lie%ritionship bf Sfancfefdi2ei|^Te3ting.ta 7. - 
- Sduthe?^ Alferpatives: ' 




Internal EvaliAtiori Han 1^^^ SE^:' 
Iritenial Evduatioff Spealjs to I^TGM^a^^ j 
^ SJufihteast AHematives. \ v 'r^ l /. . ' - 
1973:T45EA Study of^Ele^ Sfudint ' ; 

Ch^cteaiStic^andMovenaent^^^^ ; ^ \ 
University of ^Minnesota/Minn ** v 

Schools Teacher Center EfTecfiveness Study 
^tudy ofSoutiieastAlteniatives Transfer r 

• Studentis: 1!95#K v;"/^^^^^^ > : 
1975 Sou Aeast>^dternativesSt2^ ' J Z. 
1^74-71 Southeast AlternativesrP^nt (pinion 

Survey : \ ./ ^ , y - - • . ' - i 
Southeast AItepiativ^J)irect6r^)vaIuation Kr7 v 

:^Spring,t975: C V ^ T / ^ . s : " ' . / 
Evaluation of the MaKhdtUniye^^ High^ chool ; 

Early Graduation Pro-am * • V~ 

Supportive Kvafa of Rfercy Open School ^ 
Marcy Open School Community'Day Evaluation: 
'M974^5,^, : V"^:. ro'- / V ' 
Marcy Open SchooI^Ooals Evduation: 1974-75 , 
Southeast Free School Snd;pX-Four YearKepoft ' 
JEvaiuation of the Pxatt^S and ABC Pro-ams \'\ 
orjfiatirfe Evaluation of^AIteniari 
1974-75 Marcy^^lgen School Mulfi-Age^Sfady ; 
Marpy Position ^per on Standardized Reading 
\,'lWts/^yj-/^' ^^.^^ ^;;?:v 

DocMieaJtatidm MaTsh^/l/ntVersityJBgh<S^^ 
. .OipfejiMiddl^Prbgra^^ , V , \ \ X* : 
EleJehrYear-OlffsVCiid^^ Opfen Programs fn 

VSgA^ ^^C^ ;' V- -5!;::.- ^vl^ .-^ : ' 
Evaluation of Southeast Alterrtativ^ Community, 
, Vplifnteef^ogram^ . " 

P<5st2{ge Jid han^Ungre^^ l4'^)^* '^-^ cents ; 
pejr t^pon ii jfegpiiested for repc m whicfl mtist be 
sbnt by 4s :|{aiL We^pHha^^^^ . 

ijl?^t bfl^ niade,ih stamj^r ^^i^osis zf^ . 
joftg lE^suppiyiiasts.' : ' ^ ' ' 

SehdfrtJqu6stst6:< \ .-'.0 '' 

Intenml ]BvaIuatio^^Te9m', ' .^^^ \ ' 1 - 
- SSutlv^i^ AItferna^X^^ ^ - / ^^ " v 
>S1042 i8lE(t:AvenueiSX.;* . %./^v:<. 
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of Alternative Schools 



• . by Larry J. Reynolds 
''SEA has been successful in implementing alterrrative schools . . 



The purpose of this article is to discuss the 
role of" Experimental Schools Program (ESP) 
in creating alternative sc]:iooIs in Minneapolis 
(Southeast Alternatives) and the potential effects 
of Southeast Alternatives (SEA) on t^duCators 
across the countr> who' are considering adoption 
of alternative schools. White tfie intent of ESP,^ 
bqth in general and in Minneapolis in particular,, 
has been discussed in other articles of this work,, 
the attempt herejs to focus on what the Experi' 
^ mental Schools Program has accomplished during 
* ^ four years and what is perceived as lor^g-terra 
effects for the future.-/r<9^ifically, thretf areas 
will be addressedt (J) ESFs role in the develop- 
.--^-^ent of alternative schools, (2) how ESP created 
"visibility for tfie concept of alternative schools 
^ and. thereby a need for ^dissemination of know- j 
, ledge, about alternative scjiools, and i3\ po- 
tential constraints of ESP 'on the survival of the 
SEA! prognm and on the dissemination of knovv- 
I,edge'o|laIt!cfnative-schooy . ' 

-ESFis R|Je iiTj Development of Alternative Schools 
Tinarcial aspects bf the Expferimen^l Schools 
J ^Program j have^ becn^ highly visible to\ outsiders 
and have generated a number of misconceptions 
about the "nature of the federal prpject^ 'A col- 



•Th« ^opinions e^preised in this-articfe do not n«c^^ri{y roffeci 
• • 'itie pajftion.of policy of the Natloftaf Institute of f duca.tion ond 
^* 1)0 oftmai endorsement should be infcfrefd. ^ 



league recently asked for an opiniop t>f SEA and t 
.received the reply, *it^s been a success." His 
retort was, "Of course, look at all the money 
they had." - While ^e acknowledge the ample 
^ funding of SEA, S6.2 million over a five-year 
. period, the* dollar has not been the only cause 
of successful implementation of' alternative 
schools in SEA. Research literature provides 
niimerous examples of failure to implement 
/change iinder conditions of considerable financial 
The cost of aWernative) schools has 
often been questioned. Because if , the magni- 
tude of federal support, edihsUa<^ i»ay feel it 
„ is unrealistic to consist alternative schools with- 
out substantially increased expenditures, i An 
understanding of the nature Df the federal pro- 
^ ject in SEA, however,, may (fistinguishj^etween 
^ the 'cost^ of SEA andP^ the cost of alternative 
schools and may aIso;^demonstrate pat equina-, 
lent resoifrces in other settings are not required.^ ^ 
. We belpeve Ihe dollar has been a nqcessary, but [ 
. not;, sufficient, condition "of change^ in JSEA* 
Responsibility of SEA to the Nationaljlnst^tute 
^ -^f ^feducation, and the status of SEA af | separate 
aai;ninistrative unit within the Minjieapolis Piibfic 
Sphool^ created a "ten5)orary system". of public 
schools. This temporary system was charadter- 
-ftcd not only by the resource$ to make slgnifi- 
'caiit- qjianges in tW ^organization, .governance -, 
ind instructional p/ogr^s .of -S^A, that js, to 
implement fully^'^the Von<:epf of altl*math^' 




schoob, but also the autonomy to do so. As wc 
•\vill disuUis. both the autonomy ahd financial 
resources of SEA were'nccessir> fofr. the change 

• effort- neither was sufficient by itself. 
f.^. * » * 

^ * ^ 'Autonomy of SEA 
'Goal:^ and finding of ESP separated the change 
attempt of SEA from the larger district. While 
SEA >\as not independent of the Minneapolis 
.Public Schools and their regulatioijs, policies, 

* and pnoritiesXone of the. latter being develop- 
ment of alternative schools),. SEA did enjoy the 
adrainibUative autonomy to implement decisions 
of sufficient magnitude to significantly alter the 
naturp of public schooling. THe^ufonomy of 
SEA thereby Vcmoved many potential barriers 
to i^harrgfc stemming from the larger school 
diftriLt. The dLcbipn-makmg fiexibihty of SEA 
.allowed nionies to be allocated in a manner 
Which L^Vld support significant change rather 
than cjnly funding changes totally acceptable to 
the larger system. 

The decisions 'made in SEA were of grei^er 
^signrficance than thoi>e typically made in public 
schoolii by parents, teachers, professional support 
staff and /building administrators.. Typically, ^ 
central office administrators retain power ovel* 
decisions about budget allocations, staffing 
patterns -and selections, the nature and extent 
of inservice training, building alterations, new 
curriculum ;natenals, ^nd the basic instructional 
organization of teachers and pupils. These 
decisions Were '^decentralized** in the sense. that 
they fell largely within the domain of SEA 
parti(:ipants and were established within SEA, 
In siunmary, we believe that administrative 
autonomy was a necessary condition for the 
successful ii^lementation of change in SEA. 
It IS importan-t to further note 'that although 
financial resources facilita^d autonomy? for 
these decisions, 4he^ deciA)n^^emselves were 
not always directly, tied to^Uooation of 
financial resources. . ; ' 
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I* Role^of the DoHar 

The [funding level of SE^ not gnly supported, 
he coit of .alternative schools *per se", but pliyed 
1 jiijajo|'J*oIe in facilitating the process, of "change 
itself. 1 Thb intensity and magnitude of , the ? 
than^e effoi^ was greater than that .typically 
ijps^bk even|.wjtb spticial funding.^. This acceler-| 
-^ted the development and impjementa.tiSh of^ 
altcrn^iye scnQc<§. An examinatio'n of the type 
of ■expfendifures in SEA, jath^r than their ab- 
solute amount, provides a basis for distmguishing ~ 
between \^iat alternatives^ cost SEA and what 
alternative? may. cost in other §ett}ng5. , _ ^" 

The following cat-egorics ind.icate cOi»ts greatcj 
j**^^n t)\Kiin. typically fequircil oTpuljiic $cliools 
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(e.g-, salaries of tea^ihers and administrators, 
replacement costs of insi^ructional materials, and 
j^unds required for buildrags and. grounds aiain- 
tenance). From the perspective of SEA, the 
ciitical distinction \% that funds were available 
for significant expenditures in all areas. From 
the perspective ot others implementing* alter- 
natives, the emphasis given each category may 
vary fxom setting to setting and from time to 
time. 

1. Initial Costs:. These costs are associated * 
with changes in buildings and furniture necessaryy^ 
to support different instructional arxangei»eftts/**' 
of students and teachers. In changing to an 
open school program,! for example,Mt may b^ 
necessary 16 remove desks, install rugs, increaj^ 
light, and construct areas for specialized acHivifies 
as well as purchase new furniture and supporting 
materials. Changes of this type facilitate fiew 
instructional arrangements and activities. Tbes«-^ 
costs are essentially one-time costs and may be 

as conservative or exte^siVe as the budget allows. 

2. Developmental Costs:. The largest develop;^'^^ 
ment expense. is considered to be staff trainiMg. 
SEA has emphasized staff training in its develop- 
ment of alternative schools, particularly during 

the first half of the project. Staff training cc^uld 
be a Srie^me cost, blit ^turnover 'may extend 
this* need over time in* other settings. Maff 
stability, then^ is a key to the costs involved as 
is the. amount of training and the size of/staff. 
As a rule, the greater the departure o^ the new 
progr^s from the knowledge and skills as/oci- 
^ated with previous pnpgTams, the gre^t^r the 
cost of training. 

. 3.. Suppprjtive Costs: Yhese costs arc. Associ- 
ated with an* increase in professional staff ^nd 
retired services to meet new organizational and 
instructional needs in an alternatives system. 
SEA information dissemination activities have 
' been targeted toward both the local communit^^ 
and visitmg professional educators." An eyalu- 
atip;^, program has hten implemented and the ? 
- related additional staff employed. . The com- , 
muriity education program has added building 
coofyiijrators ,and-^the number of aides involved 
in the instructional pro-am has been increased.. 
• Each o^ these*additional roles, create an increase 
in staffing* alid sajary ekpehse. It is believed 
these- ejq^ndrtures. have been... mo^t* important 
?r<^duefng,/5ignincant changes in SEA. This, 
^category of. e^ypeflg^ however, may have the, 
largest impact- on oud gets of others corisfdering^ 
similar progra*ms; t' /^ '' * ' " . ' 

4, Su|il>lemental\eosls; . This, ^ate^pry in- , 
eludes increase 'in. expenditures for equipment 
and materials similar to those 6f past^xogfams, . . 
i^e., they . represent /'more of the same,'"* . WfiUe - . 
it may , be. .argued th^t s.ubstantlal. additions oC^, . 



materials, partj^ufarly vvliere the, quantity had 
been inadequate, may ^constitute' significant 

' change, it 'is bclievejl ^tiiat ^ajor changes yi 
instructional programs .typically do. not emerge 
from disbursements of this nature. 

5. Nonmonetary ^Costs: It Ts ^strategic to 
consider nonmonetary costs at the same -time as 
monetary costs to provide a realistic perspective 
concerning tUe role of money in 'the develop- 
ment of alternative schools. Much of the SEA 
program is not dependent upon additional 
funding For instance, new governance structures 
per se cost little. Community involvement fs an 
attitude and pattern of interaction, neither of 
wTiic^ necessarily cost additional money. A . 
sensitivity to the affective aspects of instruttio^j 
do^s. ncjt require new instructional materials or* 
new buildings. While money provides- visible 

. chafige in a program, the.noncost factors of 
philosophy, attitude, and commitment give new 
programs theijr substantive changes. 

ft is* essential to recognize that SEA was 
building on an eariier commitment to alternative 
schools which, without federal funds, would have 
resu lted iii a Hmitcd trial program. The additional 
monies Supported .the full, implementation of 
alternative* schools, they did not create the 
supportive jconte^t of the change 'attempt. 
Further, the noncost favors highlight the im- 
pbrtance of the legitimacy of the change effort, 
and the autonomy of SEA within the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. Other educators; weie they 
to secure equal monies, could not be assured of 
jchieviiig equally sucv.essful change. 



. Visibility and Increased Need for Knowledge of . 
* , Alternative Schools 

The Experimental Spools Project and South- 
east Alternatives, by wtue of the magnitude and 
. intensity, of the'' change effort, have become . 
highly visible to educators across the country. . 
This visibility was enhanced by the commitment 
, of SEA pajticipajfits to the larger audience of 
educators interested in ^temative schools3nd by 
SEA information dissemination activities /this 
work is but one example). Dissemination, how-_^ 
^ ever, lias not been . the major thrust of SEA. 
Indeed, SEA visitors have required considerable"^ 
prgani^tional j;esour^es ancf have created con- , 
, flicting' demands on , the operational joles of . 
SEAy staff in terms of time and energy/ The 
impact of visitors on scTiool pjograms across the 
/.country is not known,. but a knowledge of the 
• general progess of diffusion of innovation may . 
lend iifsight- into .the pix)babje effects of, * 
* "visiting" . ' * . 

The role ,of ESP and SEA in countrywide, 
adoption of alternative schools can be examined 
by considering ^the following listing, as stages . 
-in , adoption of new programs and practices . 
(after Everett ^Rogers, Tlie Diffusion of In- 
, novations, 1964), (1) awareness, ^2) intef est^ 
"^.(3) kndwjt^^e^ (4) Iqal and (5) adoption. This 
^ modef, emphasizes .knowledge acquisition *ahd« 
^-Utilization, the ro^c^is asufojfows.-^Afier. a group., . 
^ becomes awa^e pf^_a rfew progfam. and expresses , 

an interest in. it^. fcii.Qw}^5e..-oC jthe operation 
^ and eonsequeftfist of the* prq^ is necessary ' 
to effectively im^^m'cnt a new program on a 
. . frfal:3asis^^dr Jolad^opt'Jh Vilh^ .a larger com- 
."T^jnitineiU natipnvvide 
r -^mojij5ljbf4iss'ehTinatiqn/use^ ^ 
rommunitj*|[parti(Hipati9n, project gavernance^ ' _ Ts characterized ^y brief ^visits to innovative, 
. teacher training,' cx)rhmunify eifucatiqn, student Usually, federalfy. funded,, progra 
^ and teacher groupings,, instructional materials^ /A., putcome of. visiting is.to enhan^^ 

and evalMation strategies have * been . created,. , ^ani interest, fCnowfedge .acquisition, ^^^^ 
Vevised and discontinued. They have beepjunfc- has Ibeen mimmal. Tjie, domiriant pattern for 

tioning, problematic and rewarding. - Successes,, . _sucfc_ visit^^ js A. ,;gi?iie|;alV project^ orientation 
" .J fajlur ?s, limitations^ and cop^equ^ nets h^jve been 1 . , f(^\loy/'e^hy^ .y]sits.^|p. S^cted sites.. .The cxp^osure, ^ 
exijenenced in SfA. Other schools no longer^* t^o ^tll^,<^OTT^ J 
need to experience the same tirne hn'cT exp^nse^^^^ 

.of basiq developjneht alid ^ the; "economy of... .do, little jnpre.ihanr||^dvij^e^^,^^^ wfiich T 

change for others" may Be one.qf the jnost .IvaOdate tKe.2i>te^ . 

. ficant, contributions "pf SEA. ^ . . . J " - f - T^^^U^^U^^^^?^^^ |^ W-feel-4lfgit ^pecifiaJI^^ 

WhSe^ a knowledge^, of fW /fuilc|ip|)rng 'arid | ' and ioncfet^'fcno'Y}^^^ 
consequences ."ST dternat[ve . schools ^ivas. been 7 . and their niany fecej^CommuH^^^ - 
4eyelop^d wUhjn'SEA/ to (fate -this kriowfe^lge, instrueticinaL projgrams/7^gpveman^3^ 
*'^_fra§*not |)§en_utilize4. fully, by ther target educa-. - /.jiTe,-n(;fi:£2n 

" ' / lional ^Qi^fnun i^ - As '4isciisgiJ in the next , ' ^become inte'reSed^jL^l^^ schools^ jandT . 

' ..sectjoiT'vIsitsr^^ . . . Jndeed^^even, .b~egirt~impl^^ wit^hoiit the 

fhc ^cpftntry 'fil^^'al^fe?^ the. need. for. thi^.^ ' Toiowledge y(oui(^2^M^h^ 
Q kllowlcdgg> but h avd^ olrynyadird^; t ^. '^nhahCiHhe prdbiBSBty,^^^ 
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Research in other settings points t)ut the prob- 
lems of impfementation \vhen potential adopters 
do hot have the knowledge and skills consistent 
withjiew progra'mT^nd are fori;ed to rely on exist- 
ing knowledge and skills. New programs are "as- 
similated to the familiaf,^' that is, interpreted and 




implemenfed in a manner con- 
sidered to be consistent with pre- 
viously existing programs. The 
consequences of assimilation to 
the familiar are essentially. (1) a 
failure to implement ,the' pro- 
posed program in a manner which 
maximizes its potential improve- 
ments, and (2i an inabili^j^ to * 
behave in a ntanner ^^jjti^ely con-'" 
sistent with the past. As ajefstft, 
the new program is neither satis- 
factuiy fiomT change or status, 
quo perspective and ah overall. 
I6ss in organizational and in- 
structional effectivenessf maylre- 
sult. i f 'f ' 

In sum^ as the visibility "of 
alternative schools increased via 
SEA, the awareness and interest in alternatives 
* increased, and the need for knowledge of alterna- 
tives also increased. Agaih, we do not believe that 
dissemination of knowledge concerning the im;. 
plemenlation and consequences of 'alternatives is 
consistent- with the level of knowlefdge that has 
been developed within SEA. As the next section 
indicates, tlte. conditions which f^tciljtated the" 
development, of. this knowledge may place con- 
straints, on ^ts ultimate disseipination. 

Survival of SEA and Dissemination of SEA / 
Knowl edge. 

As stafed earlier, SEA l^as been successful in , 
^ implementing alternative schm)ls. It has 'l^een 
successful, however, as a wmporary syst'om. 
^ Those conditions which have characterized * 
SEA over the past four years will soon end. The 
administKitive autonomy, the; financial , resources, 
and the decisions .about the nature of public 
schooling were temporary. ^These conditiqns . 
' were jemporary **lo;ig enough-' to enable*. the 
implementation of alternative schools and to ' 
•provide- a setting where knowledge about the 
structure, ^ functioning and consequ^jnces of 
alternative * ^chools | could be developed. Th0, 
chkngo in staltus of SEA as a system of kchoals, 
♦ however, may- place \ number of. constramts * 
on theu dissemination, effdrt.* * THe ultimate . 
knowledge /dissemination of alternative^, schools ' 
, depends on two factors: (1) the-abiJit^ 6f' 
- SEA to, retain key staff to mainlain its opeVaftng 
program and ^2) the ability of SEA to attrafct 

^fundiqg „tp supppH $tratQgfe$ of ^ dissemination ^ 

other than Vr^ltkig. . / ^* , . - 

Tha'survivsfl, of S£A depends on- the^effecf 
of changes, in coTrUifiop>" that have characterized 
its status'as*aHcmporary system. ChsHiges which ^ 
may alter the adminis^ative, kiUioiio^y of SEA 
. ^ . \ t '103 
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have already occurrejj. SEA has become part of 
the West Area, one of three administrative 
pyramids of the Minneapolis Public Schools. At 

" the same time, several top administrators of the 
larger district have takea* positions elsewhere, 
SEA itseiriias a'^new director for the Jast year 
of the project. During* this .last year of. federal 
tundihg, then, SEA is subject to influence by the 
funding and program priorities ^f a rfew, and 
temporary, administrative structure/ Deci^ons 
, about the ipanner in wHich SEA vvill be funded 
with locall monies will Be .made 'within this*jiew 
structure. *They will also be made without any 

^TcsponsiUility tg the NfE fbi — the .gOals .-and . 
priorities of the Experimental Schools Program. 

Whgs* yie argument has been^ made that 
financial support of the mpnitude' received by 
SEA under ESP is not necessary for implemen- 

^ talion of alfcmative schools, .the magnitude and 
intensity ij>V .the effort in SEA cannot continue 
^without these* funds. ^ A'llocation of resources 
to contmue the supportive costs of alternative 
schools arc cunsiidered to be most critical for 
the survival of SEA/sFbe additional SEA staft^ 
p,qjitions haye pravided'*' i* number of services 
necessar> for the concep.t* ai^ alternative, schools, 
evaluation, information dissepiinatjon, commun- 
ity resource coordination, curriculuni coordi- * 
nation, ^nd teacher frainmg. If th^e pbsiii'oTis^ 
arc not retained througli wc use of other funds, 
tlic program componerTTs will terminate. ~ ft is 
highK unlikcl> ihat the^e rv>lcs and,.attivitiob 
C9juld be Jbsuracd b>^ administrative and iqstruc 
tiona^^staff under t> pical staffing patterns- 
A third factor which has^ contributed to the ^ 



success of SEA\ not totally independent of the 
adnjinistrative autonomy ajjd financial resources 
disquss^d above, is its "energy.*' SEA^ has been ^ 
characterized by a small core of key $taff in- 
volved Jfrom the beginning and -the success of ^ 
SEA has npt beerf independent of their p^ersoip- 
alities, commitments and influence. The' 
challenge, visibility and even' notoriety of SEA 
have all ^served to create an environment sup- 
pdftiVe .oPjndividuaL and collective efforts be- . 

.cause t|iey were rewarded by change consjsjent 

,with' *the comrnitm^nt of thje participants./^ 
Th^se/persons, who have operated in a context ' 
un.enC\imbereTi"^5y" administrative an4 fiijancial 
constraints, may find it .hard, to moljilize their 
' qnergy in ^ face of these new' constraints which 

^ may ^risemble those tA^picpUy found in public 
schools. .Indeed, th^ /challenge of^SEA du^ng 
the final year may be 'to retain What has been 
accomplished in the past, rather than to build 
f6r the future." As a consequence, the partici- 
pants who thrive in an atypical, temporary 
system may leave SEA and seek new temporjary 
systems wliere^ their interests, concerns and ' 
skills can.be maximized. / ^ 

-^he los/ energy and key personnel, may ^ * 
onfy intensify Hhe effect of reduction in'autonomy 
and fj.indir^g.1 Remaining ^staff may respond to_ 
the n&w ye/^^pnmental context ^ith reduced 
personal cfi^^and in/ja ^manner which signals . 

"a return fb more/^^'tjaditionaP' models 6f 
jhsjructional. pro^p^s, staffing patterns, com- ^ 
rtlunitv invj^lvement,.-and governance structure. / 

-As a ivstilt, t^ie* model needed for djss^mination.^ . . 
m'ay no longer exist.- - / ' 



An extensive, formal, plan for national 
dissemination of information about alternative 
•schools hasinot been a part of the Experimental * 
Schools T^rogfam. Tiie 'fole of SEA has be^n 
defined, at least in retrospect, . as developing 
aIteriiative,§chools not disseminating infdjmation. 
about them. ' 

Models exist which could 'have provided the 
basis for tjiis .dissemination function. .*For : 



example, training 'institutes pattefq^ed affef the 
Islational Science Foundation . pfo^ams would 
have allowed SEA staff to interaci with 
educators seeking knowlfecjge about « alferiiative 
.schools. A program of this^ type could have 
provided' a ter^orar^ system with a further 
purpos^e — one -which could have retained the 
ener©^ and., key staff of SEA ^and, in addition, 
its model o£ alternative 'schools. 
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Soutiieast 
One. Participants 




By Jane Starr 




. is a tribute to the. leadersiiip of J{m Kent, the pTo\QCt director^ that 
he w]as abje to. or ierrt people knd keep the pro|ect movkig; . . J' - j l ' \ 



A 



The fenergiejs and influences whic}i must conjoin 
to cause a project as comprehensive and diverse 
as Southeast Alternatives to Jbe instigated and 
then implemented are so numerous and, in some 
cases; so amorphous that to try to develop judg- 
ments about how and why things happened as 
they did is nearly impossible. This paper presents, 
one perception of what seemed tojbe^ofsignificance 
to the project's functioning and what may be its 
impact in the future.^^ , a 

^ Seeds of Change ► 

People in Southeast Minneapolis h^ve been 
working for their schools for a long time.. In 1962, 
, a Citizens League study^recommended tha^ either 
more, students should be broju^h.t into AJarshVl 
High School, or. the students there should be dis-* 
persed to other larger schools- In an effort to save 
the $chool, representatives of, the Southeast Mi;i- 
neapolis Pl&nning and Coordinating Committee 
• (SEMPACC an umbrella organization set up to 
deal with planning issues) working wit^i the Minnea- 
polis P^ublic Schools administration! University of 
Minnesota administration. College oi Ed'ucatnon, 
th^ City Planning Commission and^a School Facill- 
^*5rts Survey.Team from Michigan State llriiversity 
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reached the conclusion that 3ie beil solution to 
the Marshall HigK School declining attendance ^ 
problefn was a merger withUniveislti H1ghSthc«?i' 
into an outstanding ..public $econdafy scfiooLfor, 
' the community- There foflowe(| in 1964 tlie poli- 
cy that both schools ^ould opel'ate independently 
h\x\ witii as much' cooperation ^is coul<J be worked 
out. After/a few years ^of Studeht anci staff ex- 
changeSy the schools'" were finally merged in the 
fall ^of j968.. Parerits served' pn'onany of-the' plan- 
ning^, committee^ organized priot to*the'mergef to^ 
s^t^directiojp for thevnew. schoot . ' * ^ . 

The merger of th^ two high schools in the area 
was accomplished by contract between the Minnfea-V 
polls Public, Schools anci the University ^f Minne- 
sota and provided a governance pifededure for tjtie 
new school, whiph included. a ten memtier pdlic^ ' 
board. Two of the ten persons .were hot be be as- 
sociated, with either parent mstitutipn. lliis was a 
unique innovation, in th^. Mftioeapbliis Piiblic 
Schools - a p6U<7 aboard for a public hi^^chool" 
with nonrprqfessiorial ^.e. paren't} representation. 

At about this time, anptHef fkciljity study '«^as 
being done ,fbr the ^^^nneapQllS I*ublic SchQols by 
consultants^ to the system. H&e school^ '.colmmit-f 
tee of SEMPACC was formed io try to ^ve some^ 
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coordmat6l comniunit> input into this i>tuij>. The 
% individual cummuxiit> ui;gamAatIuxi^ and the ovci- 
all SEMPACC coipmittee made inan> recofnipeji- 
dations to the $tud> team indudix^ ^och things 
. asK creative plarinmg to uve existing Sddlities bet- ' 
. tcr^ utilization of resouivcs from the University, 
e5>tabh'slynent of a py ramid system of the four 
elementary schools aaJ Marshall University High 
School, more coordination between park, scfiool 
^nd^othcr agencies, cooiKfination of all {programs in , 
Ihsr Southeast schools,, and increased _ use ,-and 
"^haririg^ of resource persons. The community sug- 
gesliortV w^rt made i/i January. 1969 *but, to the 
'v. distress pfthe citizens^ virtually igjtored in * 
" ;thc finaf tonsplla»i5' report' ' / •« ' 

th^ PTAs of Pr?tt and Motley* Sdhools had 
'mergcd-in^ihe* 19^Q;^.^?ratf had %c<5rrfie a pilot 
sch^wlln ^*ungrading*'Hbe readiAg program. Before 
going into this project, the principal ha'd dikOssed , 
the' proposed program ^at meetings for parents. 
Th^re ,wer)e ^veri ^nteoeiients for the after school 
extcnc^d day ^pfbgram at 'Pratt SchooJ in f965^ 



*^ and 19^6 when the ^PTA sponsored Pr9jecf*65 and 
J, Pr6ject*66t^ CjiiMn^ ^Sgfied' up for ^7ar^o$s afciiyi-. 



A sizabk group of Southeast ppople ^ha iwi,* 
worked thn>ujh._commuxu^ and school oiganiaart, 
. iions to try ,to maintain Sou&east is a %3^Ie rc^ . 
dential comipunjty \vith superior sviiooUseeqiipd* 
to be just waiting for an ppportunity^such :as the^ 
proposed ^SEA project. Several knojvledgeable^' 
concerned people in each sApoI coramunity**- , 
. Judy Fanner and piane Lass^an at Maicy, Ii?s . 
' jCafigas at MUHS/.EyeJyn Gzaia^^ Jiit^U^e/S^ 
X French at t^xe Free School, ah^. Su^y. Xja^uiielt • 
, ^tPiattrMoJIey -^ere^y^bli to'fiil roles of 
community l^uson pefeons. In addition ^o bring- 
ing an intuitive undei?6nding ic.thp community 
in each school^© thej^jofe, these, women were ^ 
^ able -to develop an experti^'ln providing^ link 
' • J^tween pare;its aifd school ^nd project in^a uni- 
r • way. Each was able^io^ntribute toherindi--. 
vidua! schoofaiid the total project in wa)^ con- ^ 
» ' sistant' with the educational philosophy oT the - 
component, and tft^assist greatly in the extremely ' • 
6iicral pro<isses of informatioh sharing. The>^ 
w^ce ^so, ./nterestingly .enough, -mothecs of * 
.^'^c'&ifdreA in the schools in which they workfed- ► 




which ii)\thK a4CC03(hplis}?ments^^eJ^ deitK>nstnttc4.\ 



^* • c6nclu(}ejdLfthe.sIx wAiks brcJasses.J 
. .Fromlhs^abcRife,, Jt V^ppareh^lhat tfe'ftfund^ 
, t?orfs for"^^ vvere.bein^-'^ullt Ibqg .before Ith^ 

^ prqiect ict(i^lly startel^-Vl^^^t^ 3^ere^ 
. • n^rs, irt^oi srfph av^5 effqjts'by st^fme^pareQl^in 
the .T^iftle ectc^ for -an opep*dassr<>pm, an^ 5ic 
beg^hrii^^ of a.snxalf pn\at$j*free scJioqI-ui South"- 

* east/,*' ' * • t ^ *^ - 



Critical F^tors: 



yfhtn the U.iS. O0ic^-of Education. nioved to^ 
fund some experim^ntsjn comprehenM^ change^ 
^ , it' appears- as if a foituitojus cbnjibinafioh of fac: , * 
" foTs existed in Minpeapdlis. These would have to . ^ 
fnclud^i. a group ,ot. creative, ^ "willing-to-take-^ ; 
risks'* people in leadership posijions in thi^ Miiinea- . - ' . 
polls Public Schools at the time John^B. Davis, 
,ir.,; su^rintendent; James K. Kent, director at 
Alar$h^I JJiiiversitx^^fgh School; Richard Allen, 
. ^ 'David Preiis and Stdatt Rider on the Board qf Edu- 
' * cation* (It^.^i^'intergstins^ tb note 4hat Dayid Preus ^.-^ 
. 'hiid;^en'pfesident of ^EMPACCat the tinleof the 
, ' ' JMiSU*ra;^fi' recomtpe^ing the^ Consolidation^f t , 
Q J^arshall and Universe^ 



. Dec^n-Making — jyho^mtHpv^r^r 



. * , l^pmCkl ^tnicture^XorjnvoivingJw community. 

^^educ^tiQiuLdeciskwv^ / 
. , df]p)s^ of .School ,re,)^i, jiirderwerft ^ ^fofrtinxX^^^ 
, *fchange^,pjpoe§s,.4?velopinfej,n^,^^ 

4n4 ra^i^^The*^ 

cil niust 'be' at-t.ribufed^tQ the prcqe^t director. How- 
- ever, iheTwilUngneSs/of^Sthe^ntii^^da^je^^ 

tiv^s tpja^^klffe leadeishi]^ refes^lso^jfex^aVitaf^ 
rple/Dn Bei^ Rant;,^ first /chairper§orHjva^:g^rv^ 
, on. th^ courifcif''as the^JPTA .representath^e'froig.'^ 
Juitle ^ho^rf* bdt lie is^^a profSssioijal educator 
in ariother l^lfopl ./i&trict. He brought a nofablcL 
^ -balanced and judidal^yiew to his d^m^ding job. * 
♦*-*^hoth'eir person with^ &tufipriess'and abilify to 
'clajify^issues ^f^r .the group^^. was ^Tames Seeden, 
MjJHSl senior, high faeH|Jy representative. His care 
.and cojicem fitrther'^enefited ttje SEA Teaphej 
Center artd.0ien. the Minneapolis Public Schoolsy 
University of ^Minnesota. Teacher^ Center. The 
presence on the cpuncil cff persons with the whole . 
range*of educational philosophy from the ftee and 
liberal to the structured and conserv^ive provided 
some, inter^ting times for .the partfdpants/ A 
I spfrit of inutual sUpfJort developed early-on. The 
grpup seemed anxious to.J^try to maintain the in- 
. tegriiy Df each option. , , . 

•TJie Spu theast Couhcit .was cbiUronted with the , 
problem of dealing ^^^th,n)ajor ksues very shSrtly 
^fter beiijg. formed. Jts^tnajorJacJivity during thej . 



Z;^ .^^' it^ j^pr o^ iti cSi 

'''prQ|^.''»it^^ has thiij'fierailean ef- 

1/ \, -iott^Soc^niaited >pmevfherc/but in relf05|>ecUU ^ 
felfcembeT^b> this \Mitc^ a blur of meeting^, 
. diahs, dh^ectfons. time-lines, rcnlrafts and redircc- 
■ tidns. ^ ' ' V • ^ 



Goverrt^nce Pr<fcedures 

4. * : 



. A pnn^jpal area of ).oj)i>ern .to the Council'vy^s 
, itic scLtioni^ gmcrn^Rce prov^^ures for^eachcoip- 
PQ^e^nt and the t^nnJl jt;>e}VTTie laeJtitJf parent. 
J amJ Sfaff inv%{\eOT<^nf in 'th^'MVilS'djfLisiqn-^^ 
ing proces?^>vas uf signifiLjrit'c'brtcerri.-Chanjin^ ^ 
circumstances at bath'jhe 1Jimersit> and the 
. -NfiDheapohs'fubliL Schuuis* fi^d'a^ the; ?oh>> ^' ^ 
' ^ BodM M^HS. toVC:c0^itUx its 5-blc7^)^UheVme T 
' ^4i^^c the' staff d5;veIopxnlnK^po/fent bAkc §EA 
'' [Jrojcct \vas moving' it5^ the dtreLt!0li\pf es^i^lisH- 
iflg ttTfeailher Center. ,For the firrf^ye^r ofjlsTcxis- ^ 
5 tenV^ j 1-97 2-73 the .Teacher Center^vase^ab|Jsh'5 
/ ikj'6r|ry, wiChin t^e proj^t'^Whef^ iipWlvc3 antf . 
-.eitpandtd into a,coppprative vpotdre Wkh'^tfi^Uhj- 
/yh^^ty/ihe^Unive5iit>^coIp^h^^^ '|o.^UHS-&e- " 
1 * iartie e v«a, Spore ^'(ertuxius. JTrc^^^d^vefopj^tjntr^gf • 
/I .th€st; h^^«'*^ul>hv ^si^liOQl-^nivehrft^; •rcla^ifithshjpj"'*' 
;<^Qtjdfefifcd^^to..the cTfaii6n b? ,ev^n, m^K^^of 41/. 
. '\,V^cuAm yi.the go);ernanLe structure atMOftS.^The 
V o t^/^<-ip^l%J*jth Wging^froTl) rtie ^EA-projoct diH^y 
^ / ^. • top and llit* C6uHi;ir, Nvprkinjg with peo^l^^ 
J* \:\, ?o$zy* Board,!! ^?TA anif faguUy^. ^ri:ilf>* doTse^t ^ 
^ f . ' pririfc^al^ a<ivjs*ur>" e(Juncil^ While»iHiJs gro^ti^ was 
^J. in'c^aed'in tljc final.^75'-76 p^n Xpr ?EA, it h^s^ 
** •* nev^rJ^bc^iMoe'a viaqk/cpmjJonont oT the guver- 
,nanc^'©f Uie 'sehoOL RJrasons fbf,this are discussed 

% - ^s^^^^^^nt ufthe impact of the various com- j 

t ' , pgnehts? govefnahcc structures, either short term - 
^ *l pr ft)^g*term,*u^on the schools individually, or on 
.^tJjQ^^rQjccI and on Ihe'entire district, is extreme- 
ly dif{?(iulL Tfiis is compounded by the continuah 
\ly ^^anging nature of the^ issues ^^d(h which the • * 
govcwance^groups conccyii themselves and by the 
» V^anging.perspnalities^of the peoplilni^Qlvcd. To ' 
^ outside observer, the Free Swhool, Governirtg 
Board and^Iarcy Council appear to have been^most 
^. ^eojicemeU with ^proc^ess/* lometinies *to the 
point where nothing substantive got accomplished 
' until the deadlijnes for action were so near (or even 

* * p^ssod)Jhat decisions were finally made regard*- " " 

* .* l&s of tno p'rpcess. This is not to Sj^y that the de- 
^ cisions Were not affected by the process y.tilized, 
J as they iMidoubtedly were, and many participants 

Jf^^m^d a gxf^at .deal I'rom being involved Jn the 
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^rodf^ s<«)e^i&g fiAich m^y v^bsidcrjp be a • 

\ihh-ii,"af ihi-:^e', r<t^. mc^ sifn^^k^^i pam- 
(uU aiuall> involving a confficl betweert tffe ad- - 
,\s^ry ^oup apd tjie adniinistratojr overi>ersonn^l 
matters, wore Rrobabl> niost conducivs/tb growth ^ ^ 
oT^the cohmiunity participant:> in ihf Jong, pun^ * 
^ 'P^e^PraC^dvjsbry C<xincif 15^ a-gx>d^ex'ampfe 
^oAihe changing ri^ature of a gorernance sdli^/re;^*' \ 

- It ,was ;5tarted ongipSlly ^js tbd*PrQfl-Moih?y Co- 
"^MmaHng Cpnupitlee* foy \hf}puTpise ^sftoprot 

' ing tb^ articulation b:^wcen4netw6*scttooI&when • * 
Jhq <^nt!oudus progrfes cbnyjonem v/aS split ipto 
'^p^mary^nd intermediate afijts inr^parate build- 
ings; TTie PTA wav.the'maiOT'part(nt par ^cipa lion . 

- unit, A^ chapgCj ifl'-^dministfat^p followed b> <f 
consolidation of the prggraqi pto ofle buildmg. 
contributed {o a Change m |he Loordmatmg com- 
mittee 'into an advlsory>.i:oun£4L Most recently, 

. basic differences hi jdeas^aboin what is legitimate , 
, parcnt ^lavblveme/it. v1^-a-vis'ichoul program! in 
nleas ajbout w\at tfegree of^ autonohi> the parcnf 
'S^p sH6uid ha^e. and^in tduwaljonal philosophy . ^ 
, i^^gc/ic^af have sutfac^d be.tween the PT*A leader- 
ship artij tfte pririeip^l-^ Tb/s led to factionalism 
in the schcwl witfiistaff. piincipaK advisory coun- 
ciV antl,PXA'b^«srd Vjl reluncJantly engaged in a 
puwei* /struggle. 'A\3o)ig t/rm pjan to merge the 
rimUicJftii*3r£TA^*irid adv£oir\ ^-h^uncii give> ex^ry 
I lndivutiSgrn\oT^^1v!ns 1}^^^ 

^Anothet ifftereiting CTpv/iityi^tMn governance 
, is *bpin^ ^arr^cT on byj tlVe* fi^m«6apulis Public 
'.'St:hqol5/lJlrt\vei^^^r^ Nfinijc^ta .Teacher. Center. 
* It/w'ill/6^"ohl> bije^y f mi^"ntk)ne^,,here because . 
the topic cQvgVcd-af length Jn another section/ 



"Tlie Sduth?^si Counct 
serve as th*h Board jof 



jccommended persons to 
t penter/ Four members 
were appotnied by eacl , institution. For the com- 



munity reprcsenl{lj[i>e 
with teachers and prci 



both pre-service :and i i-service staff deyelopmenf 



across a broad range oT 



has been extremely val jable training. 



Managmient Team 



A further dimensic 
developed in the pr6je 
Team. The concept WcS^ 
. Thfe team is cojnposec 
' tapt principals of Xhi 
Education ceurdinator 
director, the SEA dire 



the experience of working 
fessors assessmg needs in 



tfie educational enterprise 



Services coordinator a id the Evaluation manager 



lr)0 



of ''governance which has 
has been the Management 
included in the 73-76 plan, 
of the .principals and assis- 
schools, the Community 
'and the Teacher Center 
ttor, the Student Support 



It was organized^ to ,ihare decision-making with 
the director and to dec( r)tralize ad^ministration fur- 
ther. The roles of the poutheast Council and the ^ 

^ • J09/ 



Management Team and their relationship to each 
other and fc the director have never been clearly 
defined indeed, the> probabl> cannot be, unless, . 
the two groups merge. As one of the first observers 
from tfie Council to sit In on Management T^ara 
meetings,' it was my Tccling, at Wast in the initid 
stages,. that pAndpals were nptgeneraU> ^bje to 
operate as a team. Their resistance to allowing 
CounciK observers illustrated their apprehension 
and insecurity in this new situation. However * . 
through the pxuce.ss of v^QJ^g^!^^lhsL^^:^JL^ 
members did become more comfortable and able 
to deal v^ith issues with greater objectivity as the 
project developed and with less of the proprie- 
tary attitudes oS protecting and preservmg^ach 
individual adminstrator's *'turf." 

If the Board of Education poli*^ in Minneapolis 
is 10 be further movement toward administrative 
decentralisation^ it is apparent that the traditional 
role of the buildinj: principal v^ill have to chang^^ 
With the problems of decJining enrollment arid 
constricted fiiiancial resources, this will be ^ very 
difficult process.^As parents and faculties ((evelop 
!>Qphistication i,n demanding "part of the action," 
as they sho\^ every evid^nu; of doing,' the Board . 
will be faced vAxh continuing pressure for these ' 
.groups to be involved in .the areas of budget allo- 
cation, curriculynf- and personnel, which, by' trar 
dition, have been principals' decisions. 

jkVUh the establishment of alternatives for the 
entire city, K-12, it is hoped that at least by re- 
cognizing some of the problems, as well as. the 
challenges, presented by the involvement of par- 
ents and faculties iit what has formerly been ad- 
ministrative prerogatives, the Boafd of Education 
can develop policies which will facilkate the pro-, 
cess. * • 
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'\ . . no other major decision* had 
this much community •myolye- 
ment * . \' 



Iminediately after completing its efforts with . 
regard to the development, review and approval 
of the 73-76 plan,, the Southeast Council was 
f^ced with.anothA major issue reorganization 
of facilities within Southeast ^nd the proposed 
attachment to one of jthe other areas of the city 
as directed by the city-wide administrative decen- 
tralization plan.adopted in the summer of 1 9.73. As 
the Pratt-Motley PTA representative on the Coun- 
cil, and a member of the writing team, I was 
MO * " t 



closely involved in this effort. The final recommen- 
dations resulted in the shift of the Free School 
into the Pratt fauildiiig, ^e expanaon of the MUHS 
transitional program to. inciide children^ whose 
parents cJiopse io send them in Aeir 6th year to 
MUHS, arid the request to delay for. one year 

* joining one of the three other areas of the city. 

No other major facihty and school oigahization 
decision had probably ever had this much com- 
munity involvement in it - although .there are 
npr^^whn f^till j^aintain, that the decision- had 
been made by highet adqiinistration and .was 
manipulated into acceptance- Prpfejssof Richard^ 
^rplCj who was diairpeyson -of the Council ajt 
the time ajid ajso SEMPACC president, in a letter 
to the editor. of the Southeast Aitematiyes paper 
of April, 1974, wrote. "W^re tite recent e^aush 
uig rowid^ijf meetings oji the SEA administrative 
dttendante area and scfiool reorganization plans 
ri^ally cases of foregone conclusion? Some think 
so, I think not... The present series of meetings vias 
not perfect and did not result, in decisions that, 
pleased cre/>c?w^. But they were fair r they gave all 
the SEA cqinponenis an honest shoLat influencing 
the c!etision*making process, and they did result 
in education of coinmuntty andlfciminihration^ 
alike." . . > ' ' 

" fi-oblems* 

Two majot problems seem to stand out in an" 
overall subject^e^assessment of the project. The 
first one^, ,which constantly faced jthe entire pro- 
ject, was staff tumpver..Every cojhponent school 
had at least one change in administrative leader 
ship, .and there \ya§ a. fairly constan t turnover of 
, change in role ^morig the teachefs \Vho Were most 
active in the project (With a few exceptions). There - 
seemed to be ^mewhat less turnov^- antdng K-1 2 ' 
/ staff and support services, but here, too, there 
J. was signifrcant change,. especially in theevaluation 
section. Changes in personnel extendedup through 
the higher levels oF*administration in 'the Uiiiver-. 

* sity and in the public schbobjas well as at the 
director level in Washington, It is .a tribute to 
the leadership of Jim Kenl, the project director^ 
that he was able j6"oiient and je-orieht people 
both within* and withouf the proj6ct^4nd keep it 

' ' moving. ' • - . / 

The second major problem was the lesser im-^ 
pact, of the prefect on MUHS than at the elemen- ; 
tary levels. Reasons fpr this are many and co^m- 
, plex and have been briefly discussed ea'rlier. In-"^ 
eluded among them must be: I) the lack of di- 
rection, by, the Policy Board at the time the^project, 
began, 2) lack of understanding of the project dj^ 
the part of most of the teaching staff, parents ^nd 
• students, Jj) staff turnover, 4) lack .of strong 
administrative ieadefsKip supportive of SEA goals 



as well as program goal^ for the school, both at 
the school leve^ ^d at'thfe upper kvels of public 
school and university administration. It must be 
^ noted thaf ' these factors obviously do riot apply 
^*acros5 the board" as there were teachers, and 
others (ispecSHy at the tranisitonal level) who 
worked creatively and diligently for the projecL * 
It almost seem&d as if the whole secondary systeni 
of credit requirements and division of staff, con- 
tent, -aiKj even the school day, into subject areas • 
militated' against the devefopment of prpmismg.,, 
practices. As a parent with two childre^ who bene- 
fited dit^ctly from the Off Campus Learning Ex- 
perience and indej^ndent study options, I find it 
distressing to see these options continuajjy nar- 
rowed. 



Conclusion • 

Implications of the issues discussed above for 
Board of Education policy could be far-reachirig. 
One is that teachers and administrators must 
actively involve themselves voluntari^ in the 
change process. There are many who are ;iot able 
, to or do not^wan t to contribute to the process and 
diijctives to the contrary will notsufficc^Secondly , 
,^^^tcachers and. administrators need to gain experience 
in long term program planning and then be given 
the resources to follow through on the plans. It 
wfll not be sufficient, to *'lay*on" mandates for 
pfenning ahd program improvements over every- 
thing else teachers are expected to do in d>y-to- 



day classroom ^^ching. Either, released time for 
students, or restn«:turing th^teachin^4ay to al- 
low Jeachcra, stuJfenjts, parents, and adminisfia^ 
tors time |o plan together wiH be necessary- Those, 
parents and' teachers who Jthipk that time spejit- 
in class, and learning are •synonymous will te. 
resistive of th^e kinds o^changes. . - . 

Thirds care must be taken to maintain a balance 
between starting at^the bottom to develop in 
indigenous set of alternative- for each area^and 
.jgie simpJe jD?plic^ioja_oX.theJSdutheast-mod^ 
takes a ^eat deal of time and energy to reinvenl 
the wlieel confinuously,.yet people in^education 
seem to have a procIMty for doing just fh^t. At 
the same time, things which apparently worfc well 
for one set of people in- one set of circuoKtances- 
often will not operate, that Way ih'a changejl 
milieu. The information sharing, project held m 
the fall of 1974 in which literally hundreds of 
parents and teachers from other areas of the city 
visited the Southeast Alternatives was a start fn . 
giving people first hand information about SEA, 

The Southeast Alternatives has liad immeasur- 
.able impact" on the Minneapolis school system. 
The ideas, the enthusiasni,^eyen the vocabi}lary;, 
have been' pervasive. It has created a climate for 
rising expectatiuiosYor parents who are concerned 
about their chiUren*s education and who ivant to / 
hav^'a.clioice in kmd and quality of experiences 
for their children. It has also demonstrated to-, 
parents, Jeacjiers, and administrators that a'sys- \ 
tern in which all aresignificantjy irivplved coopera* 
tively in making decisions can wo? fc>^^ 




With fmf children hi the Soutlteast schools, and* 
as an activist in comminity organizations and in 
city-mde educaticin^support pr^ganizations^ for^ 
many.yiars, Jane Starr attendea^ome of the 
earliest meetings ^hetd to work on hte Southeast 
Alternatives proposal in i97L She shyed as the 
PrattrMotley PTA representative on the^^outheast 
Council froni its inception, was the coh^munity • 
representative on the MPSjUM Te<{cher\Center 
Board; and waf appointed fa the 6o(ird of J^duca-. 
tion in April 1974. - V 
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: By Richard AUefT 



^The Eonyentronal organization 
designed to promote conftiet/' 



of . . . schools seems to me to be 
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In his book Gvd, Graves and Scholars C. . 
Ceram includes^ a picture of an objecLwhigh he de- 
scribes as a dodecahedron with pentagonal ends, 
. With various sijipes of round openings on the ends, 
^iio onef knows what it is, with some "Suggesting , 
that it is a toy, others that it is a die uscfdin a 
game of chance, others th^ it is a model u^d in 
teaching .the measurement of cylindrical bodies, 
and yet others that it is a candte holder. Wfet is 
it?.U .may be all of these.y or it may be.iione. - 

As we struggle with the questions of goal^ and 
priorities, as^we try to define what should b^ the 
outcome of the process which w.e/call education, 
, I find myself concluding that it may be alF of 
these, or it may be none. 

• . . Responding to Community i 

The Education Task Force of^ne-^^he 
political parties recently urged adoption of a 
plank calling upon the Minneapolis School Bo^rd 
to provide fon re-education of .adults displaced by 
job obsoiegcence, malntainance of community 
schools, piovis^ion of education alternatives, En- 
couragement of *^ secondary and post-second^, 
vocatiotial training, and adequate support for . stii- 
dents with, special needs. A leadirtg critic of fiie 
Minneapolis schools calfed for deletion of aD of 
-this plank, and substitution pf a statement tha^we 
reassert that the education need^s of children are 
the first priority. And the next day a group study- 
ing commjuriity participation in the Minneapolis 
schools ^Jefined the community^as "all those 
individuals or groups which have an interest in edu- 
cation'in Minneapolis. *And we*re talking about' 
education as it affects people from the cradle to 
the grave.' " r ' . . . , 



I do not disagree With any of these statemSnts, . 
but I do feel that they illustrate the absolute im- 
possibility of being responsive to the communitjf, 
a charge put to school boards everywhere with in- 
cre^sirig frequency- I had hoped, but did not ex- ^ ^ 
pect, that a . definition of community might be de- 
veloped wliich would somehow help iis define mpfe 
precisely the .community to whom we should bfe 
responsive. It is obvious that there will ^way$ 
another community, or communities, t^t feel^ a ^ 
school board is not responsive on the_ same issue. " 

,We are faced with . this necessity not' of being , 
responsive to the community, but of being respon*iii|f, 
sive to as many communities as possible, a task 
much nipre complex than any of bur critics has. 
acknowledged since our critics usually represent ^ 
a specific? community,. The greatest prpbfem we 
face as School Boards i^ how to cefBif^e deci- r 
sion making, process to* make, the jschools as ie-/ , 
sponsive as passible to the gifeatest numbei^i Md . 
it is in this area — decision making- -^^ that I aritt-;^ - : 
cipate the greatest .benefits from jhe altemsiliyes 
approach... ^> ^ ^ - * . ' % • 

; Alternatives --The Time Is N6w 

The conventional organization.of schools seems 
to me to be dealpied ^to promote conflict We have 
carved out a geographical area, set tip a specific 
program, and have requif^. individuals to ad^]^. 
themselves, to that jprogramrThis process undoiubt- \ \ 
ably ./seemed ^satisl&ctory to^ the majority, .^no&, 
the resultant^!, jpro^ram probably^ came clo^st to 
meeting their feqyirenients. But even among this, 
majorify thire. w^as sojnerdiversity and conflict 
For those not in the xnajprity" there ji^^re efforts 
by indivjduarteachersrfo/br^a^^ the style of 



' feacKifig to encompass as many intereslsand needs 
as possible, but this^ must |iave been barely satis- 
factory at best ^lat the altemative^approach was 
an idea whose time had come seems'ciear when we 
loolc af our experiences in proposing expansion to 
a dty-wide basis from the initialeXfort in Southeast, 
Ovenvhehning opposititfil was expressed in 
Februay, 1972 wth comments such as*the public 
schools should offer only one kind of education 
that which the majority wants, yet by March^ 19^3 
the situation Iiad changed sufficie ntly, so that Ihe , 
' School Board could vote unaninKmsly to expand 
the program throughout the city. . 

TTie change in acceptance was ' a result of re- 
co^ition of the most commonly stated virtue of 
altema^tiyes ' the fact that not all children are ' 
the same and that we can act td make provision 
for these difierences. As knowledge about the ^ 
goals and intent became more widely available, ^ 
(Questions 'were answered and suspicion allayed. 
Parents realized that they could make the deci- 
sion about the type of program and that they had 
reasonatfle expectations that their child would re- 
, ceive better service. 

And there Avas re^cognition of the fact that the- 
revised approach might be better for teachers too, ' 
for they could work with a style that they were 
most comjortable with. The realization that the 
decision miking propess within the school would ' 
dso be affected caiifie later. 'Th^ importaricfe of 
parental and community participation le^d to art 
examination of the role of tl^e total community , 
in guiding'the school'program and in consultation 
in such areas as budget and personnel selection. 
The alternatives process became a pieans to e«r-^ 
cise power in a manner which 1 am convinced will 
(\dnstructive. ' " 

Unexpected Benefits * 

lere were Unexpected benefits when 6ur 
school system decided (with some assistance from 
the rederal Courts) tafguarel/^ce the issue of 
deseg^gation. When schools were paire;! for the 
purpose of desegregation, this was busing and* 
. aroused all of the. animosity ^d hatred and op- « 
position that has been the. pattern. When schools 
were paired to offer alternatives, much of the op- 
position disai)peared, or was at least muted by the 
fact that there was a significant program change" 
underlying the pairing. Parents and students were 
offered a^ choi<?e in an area where they had pre- 
• viously been powerless. ^ . , 

As a strong proponent of the requirement that 
schools be a leader in the desegregation/integra- 
tion ,effort, the djevefopment of alternative styles 
*of education has provided jne with an added edu- 
cational' base upon which to build '^support for 
this effort. Our experience to 4ate has been grati- 
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fving, with.lhree-major examples of the/selection 



of alternative programs re&ulting in desegregation 
of the^xjhools- 
Of particular note is our most recent effort 
V in the West ^Lrea; wWch , is probably the most 
. heterogeneous part, of the city, when both radal 
, ' and socfo-eqcmomic facfore are considered. ITie 
process of ^^lection of prograjii by parents re- 
sulted in aggregation of the schools with the 
ontent analyds indicating that every ^tmdeittwiU 
be placed in iiis or her fii3t choice of program-, It 
is at best doubtful if anj^ other decision rnaking 
process could liaye produced the degree of accept? 
ance that has resulted froin offering alternafiyes. 

A major concern at the inception of Southeast 
Altemativjes was the possibility that ^ undesir- 
able degree of competitiveness could arise between 
the several schools in Southeast, and- later on a 
broader base w,hen the program was expanded tp 
other areas. Our schoof system had been organized 
in elementary and secondary divisions, with an 
Associate Superinte^yidnt in charge of-^ch. This, 
did not provide a sound ^asis^ l&tr planning a con- 
\ tinuous K-12 program, a\i(i actually ^x^iucedcon- 
nict between the two <ii\^ions wifii^^rnpetitiiirx 
fpi funds. We have subsequently reorganized into 
K-12. Division of Instruction which has improved 
our situatiop. With our earlier experience, however, 
it wais possible to visualize a return to a different . 
form of factional competition. That this has riot 
happened is in large paiPtlthe result of the careful 
planning which preceded fhe devel.oprncQt of the 
program in Southeast, and I am hopefuKthis will 
not develop" in our expar^ded program. 

There itf great satisfaction in'qbserving the suc- 
cessful planning and developrhent of a truly 
comprehensive change. TTiis is one pf what must 
be relatively few cases where we find the suburbs^, 
attempting to ^emulate the core, city for v^re haye. 
mobilized people to c,api|alize on strengths whitli ' 
may Jbe available only in fhe city. J am confident 
that this .pi^dgpam will be of m/jor value in main- 
taining the vitality of the city. 

iUchard / Atten has ^een a^, 
memben of the Minneap6lis, 
Board of, Educattq^n 'since 
Jufy. I9,6f and serped as its 
Chdrlnan from July J97Q 
through June 1972. Me is a 
Pirdct6r^of,%e Twin City 
Institute for Talented Youth, 
:has been active in PTA 
d the Minneapolis Citizens 
mmittee on Public Educa- 
on; where he served as Legis- 
Vice Chairman of the Board, 
children, one a graduate of 
other two currently attending 
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s Public Schools 



John B. Davis, Jr. 



"SlEA's overriding impact on the 
to change/' . • 



school district has been, to open min^ds 



-4* 



I have been asked to comment on various im- 
pacts of th? Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives 
(SEA) project on the. rest of the school district 
from the Superintendent's point of view. 

What follows must^ be regarded as an. interim 
report, Tor the record is not yet complete. Nor is 
. this report to be viewed as all-encompassing, that 
task must be Ipft to eyaluators to whom the charge 
- ofa full accounting lia^ been given. 

Southeast Alternatives began in 1971 as one. of 
three* national ' E^iperimental Schools projects 
funded by the National Institute of* Education 
~ (NIE) with,$6.6 million^er five years (1971 - 76). 
.SEA is, the administrative unit ifor Jhe public, 
schools of. Sutheast Minneapolis, which serve a- 
^ bout 2100.students in kindeigarten through grade 

.Although SEA is viewed by many only as a de- 
monstration project irr ^he offering of parent- 
'stu^ent choice^. among alternative schools, its 
charge also was.to aiscover whether comprehensive 
* change can take place in a Jarge liublic school dis- 
trict. .The plan,, was 'to begin the project in a re- 
. lativefy secluded and ijidependent environment. 
Gradually', new programs and strategies prove;d 
ctive were to be ^"exported'' , to other city 



schools* Finally, project schools were to return' 
as an integral part _of the" schooF system. 

Wh^n these plans wefe made, ihk district had a 
centralized administrative structure, although some^ 
schools in two areas of the city previously had 
been organized, into^ *^pjnamids'^ ^with expanded 
local school authority and discretionary power. In 
August, 1973, administration was further decen- 
, t^alized.. Three administrative •Units, each with an 
"area superintendent, were created. The Southeast 
schools remained independent. . 

In fall; 1974, the Superintendent invited SEA 
parents ajjd teachers to iecommend ^ a'rea.affilia-' 
tion. The W^st Area was'phosen and the Superin- 
tendent honored the fecbmmendation.. The ac- 
tual' change took place in . September^ 1975. 

.Some thiHk this step will endanger unique fea- 
tures of SEA through subof dihatioh to other sys- 
temwide concerns and edjucationai efforts. **WiH^ 
the commitment'to altematiyes, 'io new^at'tern^ 
of governance, to involvement of parents and stu- 
dents survive?'' they ask. 

This Superintendent believes the answer is yes. 
The ideas and energy Will survive, and Will con- 
tinue to accelerate the prdcess of change in other ^ 
schools. There are risks in tliis pro'cess of absoq^- 
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tiom But the tc5»t of the project was **compEdien-' 
sive change affecting an entire cit> ^chool district**. 
And if it does not work, then tl^e project lias/ 
in one Wnse, failed. Hence, the.rtext few years 
should be tremendously interesting. 

Systemwide Perspective 
Assessing SEA impacts can best be done 
. wi.thin the context of the Minneapolis school dis- 
triict and its (jirections in this decade. 

Minneapolis has been a school system on the 
move, heading into new challenges with boldness 
and determination. School Board member^ and 
school district colleagues have been remarkable in 
their willingness to take on hard problems and tu^n 
them^nto educational opportunities for the city's 
55,600 public school students^ 

The primary challenge has been to simultan- 
eously desegrate/integrate the schools and to im- 
prove the quality of education. The School Board 
affirmed the importance pf these goals in 1970 
when it adopted a revised set of Hunlan Relations 
Guidelines wrhich stilf are viable today. An dx- 
cerpt r(^ads: j \ . ' 

'VI/? educational goal of the* Minneapolis Pub- 
. lie Schools for the next ds^ade is a quality 
' education for all students. A quality , school 
is (J) a school which is well-equipped and ^ 
' well-staffed, (2) a school in which racial cum- 
position of the student body approximates 
the racial composition of the, total popula- 
tion ifi the Minneapolis Public Schools. (3) a 
school where there is a climate of mutual 
trust and respect among the student body, 
faculty and school community, and. (4) a 
, school whqrc a significant majority of the 
students perform "at or above acceptable \ 
minimum reading and Computation perfor- . 
mance levels." s \ 
Other .challenges surfaced, and are being met 

alA 
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with success in varying degrees. Included are 
ternatiye education, community education/ curri- 
culum revjsion, racism, sexism, ^action learning, 
Indian education, administrative decentralization, 
and the need to broaden participation in the educa- 
tional processes and decisjons regarding all pf 
these -ai;eas by students, parents and citizens, 
laculty .and staff. - \_ * / ^ . 

*^ The result has been a series of dramatic Changes 
in local public education - in methods of teaching, 
course content, staff development, administration, 
decisjon-making, grade organizations, attendance 
areas, and humanVttitudes - with impressive sup- 
port from teachers,, students, parents and citizen- 
ry. ' 

What force, what energy propelled the school 
district in these directions and made these changes 
Jyossible? , ^ 

i There is n'o single point of view or goal - in 

\ 
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this, or any social system. No one clarion voice of 
reason, one source^ of insight or inspiration or 
energy, l^o one cause, no single mindedness of 
purpose, no exclusivity of intelligence. Rather, 
there have been great constellations of forces;.each 
.in orbit, defined, adhering to a cause and with rare 
exception avoiding collision. A unity, of effort in 
many parts.^ Peoi5le, within a thoughtful context* 
^f, educational service, have been given opportuni- 
tres to develop programs and exploit their own 
abilities and ideas in complementary ways. The 
consequence has been a dispersion of focus. No 
one goal to be achieved Or to bring failure. 
Rather, many gOals and niany directions with 
differing degrees of progress. Such; I think, 
characterizes the energies and efforts of the 
school system in the last,detade.\ 

To isolate credit for certain Changes is a\rpost . 
difficult assignment! Would Miitneapolis parents 
have embraced the concept and spirit of alterna- 
tives as readily had there been no matidate to 
move their children for desegregation: Con- 
versely,, would Minneapolis parents have accepted 
desegration/integration as peacefully had there 
been no "improved educational program or 
measure of choice involved? It is the old 
question of tree 'or seed, chicken or egg. 
, But of this I am certain. Desegragation/inte- 
gration, the strivings fDr quality education, admini- 
strative decentralization and alterpatives.are un- 
alterably intertwined in Minneapolis schools, and 
each has nurtured growth and quick acceptance 
of the others. * ♦ ^• 

Nevertheless, there are areas of school posture 
and program on which impact of the Southeast 
Alternatives project can be assesse'd. 

SEA impact on . . . attitudes toward x:;hange 
^^rom this Superintendent's vantage point, 
SEA's overriding impact on the school district , 
has been to open minds to change. In so doing, 
it has allowed an extending of the bounds beyond 
tradition and provided the base for a compara^ 
tive " analysis, so^ the district could make some 
valid judgments from among several educational 
models. 

The 1971 political campaign for election of 
School Board members, held just two months 
after the SEA project .began, was alive with the 
^ {ssue.of aftematives and many' negative statements 
\were made. Less than two years later, by un- 
animous vote, the .School Board mandated 
.educational choices for all elementary students 
bV Sjeptember, 1976. More recently, it recom- 
mijnded extending choices to all* secondary 
students, although no deadline has been pre- 
criued! There will be another election in 
November, 1975, IfUt this time around alterna- 
tives Js'rfbt an 'election issue, which signals a 
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Wgh level of communitj^^cceptance. J- 
' From SEA, the district has learned that when 
given sufficient information, parents will select 
• a schopl other than the one closest to their 
home" iV order , to get the appropriate altemar 
tive program for .their children. We also havfe' 
learned 'that there is not significant diffe^nCe 
iin the interest .of minority and majority groups 
. when gltemative programs are offered following 
valid participation in development of thfe pro- 
-ams. 

^ — ^- 1 — ■ — — — 

. "MInneapofis parents have embraced 
the concept of alternatives in un- 
• expected numbers." ^ 



1 

Mmneapolis parents have ^ml?raced the con- 
cept of alternatives in unexpected numbers. For 
example, more . than 75 percent of parents of 
2,000^ randomly selected West Area students 
surveyed Jast November said that having-altema- 
tive educational programs provided was. impor- 
tant to them. Among elementary p'arents, 38 
percent were willing to have their child trans- 
ported to any school in the West Area to get 
' the program of their choice; 43 percent were 
willing to have their child transprorted to the 
next closest school to their child's present 
school; while only 19 percent. said they would 
choose the nearest available sghool ;regardleji's of 
pn!^am offered. < * 
- There are indications of broad acceptance by 
faculty of alternative programs, although it has 
been an uncomfortable process for some teachers. 
This spring a majority of West Area teachers sur- 
veyed said they, preferred educational programs 
which, provided some variety, flexibility and stu- 
dent responsibility. 



SEA impact on . . . desegratiori plans 
One early. effect of the SEA project was its 
.4 influence on' the character of the 'written plan 
to desegrate the school district. . Although the 
plan varies in different parts of the city, basically 
elementary desegregation has been accomp^shed 
by^ ejrasing boundajy lines between several 
filamentary schools, offering a differe'nt alterna- 
tive program in each school, and allowing Stu- 
dents from the expanded attendance area to 
choose which school they attend. The assump- 
tion .was that ra^l balance could be achieved by 
^f ing studpHts a choice between several teaching/ 
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learning styles. And tixatJ]asJieiJh the case. An 
added bonus h^s b^n more' positive parental 
attitudes in thf face of mandated desegregation 
than >jfould have been the case had no choices- 
beenoffeVed. • /' 

SEA impact on . . . redefining alternatives 
' The Minneapolis schools' "working defmition" ^ ' 
o^ alternatives^ has come largely from the South- 
east model. We now use the label ^'alternative 
educational program" when the .following ele- - 
Merits exTstr ^ (1) PaWnts^/stadents ate allowed ^ 
to choose^ between (2) atjeast two 'different, 
physically digtinct*. all-day* everyday cofnplete 
educational programs 12) which are planned, 
implemented and' evaluated with considerable-^ 
^involvement of parents and students anc^ 
teachers. . 

The SEA labels of "open" and "continuous 
progress", and "contemporary" alternative pro- 
grams' have been adopted by groupings of alterna- 
tive schools in other parts of the city, but each 
school is a little different because an altema- ' 
tive program takes its character from the collec*-'' 
tive thinking those it serves. The programs • 
also ' elude specific definition because they 
are dynamic; constantly changing to meet the 
changing need#)f the students they serve. 
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. . . an alternative program takes 
its character from those it serves/' 



SEA Impact on . . . teaching styles and curriculum 
Before J 971, Minneapolis elementary sch6ols 
offered traditional K-6 educational programs, 
usually with one teacher in charge of the learning 

' of 28 or so children in a self-contained class- 
room: Althoiigh secondary schools provided 
some flexibility, pnmarily through work-study 
prdgrams, most students followed the year- 
long sequential course approach to education. 

Today elementary students attend schools with 
a variety of populations - K-2, K-3, 3-6, 4-6; 
many are taught by teams of teachers, assisted 
by trained community volunteers, older students 
and, parents; and for many learning takes place 
in a variety of schdol and community locations. 

The SEA elementary alternatives model - in 
which bpundaries between several elementary 
schools are eliminated and students within the 
dnlarged attendance area choose the school which 
they will attend based on its approach to in- 
6truction"(free, opeor-cpntinuOtls progress, con- 

' temporary) - has been v^idely embraced by 
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other Minneapolis element^ schools. Currently, 
seven clusters of schools aret using modificatipns 
of the Jijodel, although noqe^Ms a 'Tree J' school 
aniTmani^ have modified the **^pen" model. This 
year, 7,775 students one-Jhi^ of the district's 
elementary enrollment - are ahendi^jg alterna- 
tive schools. The.mJmber is expected to jdouble 

next year,. { ^/ 

•SEA impact on the district's secondary pro- 
grams has included adoption of the trimester- 
nonsequential-nongraded approach to ciirriculuni,. 
increased uSe of the community as a classroom 
for acadertiic experiences, expanded opportuni- 
ties for independent student learning contracts 
and for early graduation. 

. There have been spin-offs in many aiaeas of the 
curriculum which had their origins in *SEA 
schools. For example,* citywide performance 
'X)bjectives and criterion-references math »tests 
were built partly on SEA models. 

SEA has not given us the full answer for deal- 
ing with students in those'interesting junior high 
school years. Currently, programs jsfhich offer 
extension • of the conteiripor^ry, continuous 
progress anc} open models are being watched in 
a variety of settings. 

In addition to serving as a model for change, 
many involved in SEA programs have i^resjsed 
actively for change throughout the /district. 
Last fair, SEA staff undertook a large-scfele infCJP 
mation sharing effort, Which involved^ bringing 
360 people in parent^teacher-administrator teams 
from almost every city school ' to SEA f9r a 
week's orientation to alternatives theory arttl 
practice. 



'There have been spin-offs In many 
areas of the currrculum that have 
had theirx>rigins In SEA/^ 



The role of mover has been shared with an, 
^ Alternatives Advisory Task Force, appointed by ^ 
the Superintendent in January 1973, which has 
produced four reports regarding district progress 
♦ ^ toward ; the Schgol Board's charge to provide 
alternatives. * ' / 

Although others h^ve shared -in the t^k of 
providing inspiration and information, area super- 
intendents and their ^taffs have carried the work- 
load of assejsing parental and student wishes and 
translating them intCKTiable programs. Each afe^i 
has ' plan which should result in ^alternative 
^ choices for all elemeotary students by 1976.: 

ERIC.'" ■ 



iA impact on . , . staff developmeht # 

Anoth>^esson learned from SEA js^ that, 
teaching staffe can ^ sufficiency retrained to'/, 
^low them to function ^effectively in new educa- 
tional situations; and that this is true eveno-bf o 
faculty who-nray not have , been .enthusiastic • 
-about assui^lng new roles. ' ^.^.^ . 

Much of "^the c'reidit for this accpmplishment . ^ 
goes to «the Teacher Center, a joint lUniversity 
of Minnesota/Minneapplis Public Schools semce.» 
By providing staff development and fintemship..^' 
opportunities ^ for faculty, staff arid parents. 
Center activity has affected* attitudes and in- 
creased knowledge of aitema|ives. 

Key to this staff develop^meiit "model is that 
tlie consumer — teacher, aide, parent, principal — 
determines to a great extent what training he or 
she needs .to function effectively in a» chiinging k , 
educational situation.. .^Teach^r Center advocates 
hope the entire district eventually will adopt 
this model. However, there are in the sys.tem 
those who see this as a threat to the admmis- 
stratOr's traditibqal role'' as decider and -prof^ider 
of staff training. 

^ SE^ impact on'. . . tlie partici^^atory. process 

This Superintendent' long has believed in the 
participatory process - the concept that schools 
can sejfve people better if they bring more li^ople 
into the process of ' formulating plans ^d . 
programs. 

The participatory process as it has evolved in 
the SEA schools has reshaped the profession and 
returned a degree of authority to those who., , 
♦perform in teaching roles. Functions of planning, 
decision-making, responsibility and accbuntabil- ; 
ity have been restored to the faculty, and in . . 
some cases roles of teachers and principals have> 
been altered ' significantly. Certainly^ principals 
have come much closer -to classroojns and teich--. 
^rs and childrea in the SEA schools. What haa, 
evolved is a new cojlegial models in the contex(^ ; 

' sof sharing with many of those who "own" the ; 

,f children. . 

To .what extent faculties outside. SEA have 
assumed these roles is a question yet resisting - 
firm answer. But there -are situations^ observable 
in sever^ schools wber^ .principals, teachers, , 
parents, ^hd students are , collaborating in plan- • 
ning.and curriculum revision processes.. There 
is .evidence that^the role of principal is changing 
to b,e. increasingly that of facilitator, expediter 
and participant. Principals transferred frbm the . . 
SEA project to other city schools, exhibit . these 
behaviors, as do* |. few^who/have not had direct 
SEA^ association, althoi^Jhey ipay have^partici- 
pated in workshops offered by SEA stajf. It Is \^ 
my belief that as more people are exposed to 

* this cpncept/of principalship^ more may in time - . 
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embrace it Obvf ousl><, fiowevcr, size and com- 
plexity of school, impact on the feaSbiiity of 
this.type of administrative behavior. 
- One aspect of community involvemeitt piloted 
in the SEA project was community participa- 
tion in selection of principals. At least two other 
school communities in -the dty have -used this 
model, in which parent-faculty screening com- 
mittees interview certified candidates and makev 
lecomnfendations, which in each case have, been' 
-accept. 

Finally w in what Is. undoubtedly an incom- 
plete list SEA impacts - the following 
thoughts cOHR to mmd. 

. fprmalive Valuation procedures used in SEA . 

.schools have made all o£ us more ' aware 'that 
eyaluation can be, useful. in ways other than 
measuring end results. Unfortunately, budget 



limitations restrict djywide use,. 

Community attitude toward the Minneapolis 
Public Schools has been poativefy influeiiced 
both by the existence, ctf the SEA project and 
by many of the innovations which have bepn 
adopted m other city schools. One benefit, of! 
•.offering alternatives has been that it peraiits 
some to select the traditional program, and in 
so doing gives a y^Aity to what we have iaJways 
done. ' • . ^ 

The nafiojiil attention focused on the school 
district tecaiise .of Southeast Alternatives fes 
been impressfve": More than 4,000 visitors have! 
been, attracted to city schools, whidi has had 
the effect of keeping us alert to both fiie praise 
and occasional criticism thoughtfully brought b/ 
those who have observed our efforts. 




John B. Davis, Jr. watsuperintendent ofschqok 
in Minneapolis for &}i years; years in^ -which 
school district gained ^a national reputation fir 
educc^oncd^mnovatiou. Dn Davis left the schrnl 
system in July 197$ to become Prestdenirof, 
*Macalester College in St. Paul, Minnesota: 



c 





u *AA testimony to the success of SEA is. the fact ^ 
that it ha^ seiyed^as a mgdel for altenjatiye educa-. 
tipn. programs throughQUt Minneapolis. During 
'period in which our edticatipnal system must 
respond to a variety pf cooipXfex economic, social, 
^nd political pressures, SEA serves a^^in encourag- 
ing remihcjer of the (liyidends imaginative ap- 
proaches to^ucation can p4y**^-" ^ 



Exccrp^^ fro;n Congrcismail Donald Prascr'f. rehiark^ before 
Cbngrctt ^vhkh were read into tli^ Co;igtef$jpnaI Record, 
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To mike an appointment for Wednesday visits to SEA or 
to receive further information on tiie project^ please write 
or call: 

Southeast Alternatives 

Public Irnormation 

Room 206, 1^ 185th Avenue S.E. 

MinneapoIigi^iiriQ^ta 55414 

612-331-6252 




Minneapoifis Board of Education 
W. Harry Davis, .Chairman 
Richard F. Allen '.Marilyn A. Borea . Caro(.R.Lind 
John M. Ma^ Phillip A. Olson Jane A. Starr . r 

Donald D^Bevis, Interim Superintendent 
Dr. Marvin Trammel^.^est ArBa Superintendent 

Special School District No. 1 ^ 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBl,IC SCHOOLS 

Minneapolis, MINNESOTA. 

O Art Equal opportunity Employipr ^ 
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SOUTHEAST ALTERNATIVES 
SEA Office 
^Director, Evaluation and 
Public Information. 
1042 ISBi Avenue S.E. 
.Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 

612-331-6252 
Dr. David Roffers, Director^ 



'Ttittle|Contemporary School, Grades K-6 ^ 
1042 -^th Avenue S^. 
Minneapotts, Minnesota 55414 

sn-ssi-isog" ^ 

EloTse NelsoQ, Principal 

Marcy Open SdiooI/5-12 years 
711 11th Avenue S.E. 
Minneapolb, Minnesota 55414 
612-333^367 . ^ 
Glen Enos^ Principal 

/ 

Pratt ConUnuous Prbgreis School, 5-12 years 
66 Malcolm Avenue S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 . 
612-378.9520 

Dr. Betty Jo, Zander, Principal 

Marshall-University Hi^ Sc'hoof, Grades 6-12 
1313 S.E. 5th Street%^ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 554|4 
612-378-1824 

Dr. Michael Joseph, Principal ^ 

Southeast Free School, S-IS.year?- 
915 Dartmouth Avenue S.E.- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
6J2-331-4318 

Dr. Maurice Britts, Principal * ' 

'UM/MPS Teacher Center 
Peik Hall, Room 155 * 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Miririeso'ta 55455 
612-3764580 

Dr.* Frederick V. Hayen,> Director 

SEA Community Education 
141 1 University Avenue S.E. 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 . 
612-3764505 " ^ 
James Cramer, Director 
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Ideas expressed fn thi^^ joi/mal do not necessarily reflect 
the official position of the Minneap^is Publi&jichools or 
the Nationaf Iristituje of ^fUjs^tionf^^ 



